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CHAPTER  I 
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A  VISION   FKOM   THE  PAST 

When  he  had  leisure  for  any  occupation  so  unrc- 
muncrative.  old  Nicholas  Windsor's  mind  was  wont 
to  lose  itself  in  wonder  at  the  curious  contrasts  of  his 
own  career— contrasts  that  generally  tr  v  on  the  con- 
crete forms  of  Vera  and  her  mother,  i  .iliar  as  were 
these  musings  on  his  past  and  his  present,  they  struck 
him  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  sensation  as  he 
let  himself  out  of  the  threatening  twilight  of  a  certain 
Octoher  day  into  the  subdued  luxury  of  the  library  of 
his  home. 

The  gray  light  of  late  afternoon,  struggling  in 
through  the  windows,  was  lost  in  the  glow  of 
triumphantly  blazing  logs.  There  was  serenity  and 
rest  in  the  atmosphere  of  home.  He  sank  silently  into 
a  big  easy  chair  that  he  might  watch  and  listen,  with- 
out interrupting  the  half-somber,  half-emotional  music 


:ji^v.w;:^'Tl.-Y/' 
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that  .rend  to  luK.n^j  Ik,!!,  to  the  Rirl  an.l  to  the  hour. 
\  era  wan  at  the  piano,  where  ihe  aquiline  outlines  of 
her  face  against  a  latlice.I  win«low  beyon.l,  the  du,ky 
white  of  her  evening  pown  an,!  Iwre  arms,  the  verv 
curve  It  the  !>acl<  of  her  neck-.  rai.sv,|  in  hi,  memory 
tlu.  old  vision-thc  viMon  of  a  ,!ay  !.>nK'  year,  ago. 
IhrouRh  the  scintillating'  mist  in  liis  eyes  lie  looked 
at  it.   He  seemed  tc  .,ee  himself  in  the  level  li^dit.  and 
sJuidows  of  late  afterm>on.  pcpin^  ,!,rouKd,  untame.l 
underhrusl,  at  a  half-hree.l  ^rl  in  a  dingy.  ,tra,',ding 
pown.  raising  an.l  twisting  just  such  arms  and  neck  as 
Vera',,  as  she  shook  the  wil.l  rice  into  a  much  patclicd 
canoe.   Like  the  notes  of  tl,e  piano  was  the  wild  song 
she  sang,  partly  music  an.l  partly  the  murmur  of  !,er 
self-communings;  an.l  he.  on  the  slwre.  followed  her 
progress  among  the  shallows,  as  she  pushe.I  her  boat 
through    the   water-growing   stalks,    that    bent    and 
snapped  before  her  birclien  prow. 

Her  beauty  caught  him  like  that  of  the  wild  country 
mto  which  he  had  come.  He  could  see  the  dazzling 
blue  of  the  clear  Minnesota  sky  that  Indian-sunmier 
day;  he  coul.l  see  the  very  cockle-burs  and  tlie  wild 
pink  plants  over  which  he  stumbled ;  he  could  see  the 
sedges  that  rose  between  himself  and  her.  the  .straight 
leafless  bulrushes  !,eyond  her.  and.  farther,  the  ruffled 
edges  of  the  niy  pads.  Sti,   beyond  he  saw  the  fringed 
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far-tway  lake  ,horr..  uh.re  yellow  n.imc,  of  f.ircfu-. 
•carlet  maples  ami  the  ,K.li.hccl  hr.m/c  of  oak.  lost 
thcmsclvc,  in  no  n.ystcry  of  horizon,  but  Moo<|  .J.arply 
outlined  a.  was  this  Indian  jrirl's  hca.l.    Amonfj  the 
trees  he  caught  a  pli.np.e  „f  .,  wlufT  uf  H,„okc.  tho  top 
of  a  tciK^e.  a  laxy  brave  lyin^.  on  the  ,horc  an.l  indo- 
cntly   teasing'  a   do^r   that   snarled   an.l    .napped    in 
fncndly    response.    The    very    soun.ls    ca.nc    crisply 
through  the  air.  and  the  quick  lapping  of  the  water 
played  an  accompaniment  to  the  ^-irl's  jionp.   It  was  a 
spark;.-.       .:lcar-cut  landscape,  where  the  very  air  he 
breathed     instinct    with    life   an<l    vigor,    .seamed    to 
shari)en  a  man's  senses  and  spur  his  bIoo<l. 

I5ut  at  that  time  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  artistic 
scttmg  of  his  unconscious  rice-gatherer.    After  weeks 
of  clipping  trees  and  grubbing  r.K.ts.  after  the  rough 
P'oneer  scramble  for   food  and  shelter,  and  the  st.ll 
rougher  company  of  loud-voiced  men  who  were  shar- 
•ng  h.s  struggle  for  the  elements  of  civ.Iiza.ion  here 
■n  the  northern  wilderness,  the  thought  uppermost  in 
>.s  nund  was  that  it  was  goo<!  to  hear  a  woman  sing. 
be  she  but  a  high-cheeked  half-breed,  slaving  for  her 
nien.    Around  a  promontory  shot  the  canoe,  sinking 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  water-line  as  its  burden 
^cw  heavier,  and.    .ith  the  noiseless  tread  which  the 

trapper  learned  fr^^"    •'?•    -  ^ 

.ii_j  ir......  .,j^  ravage  cnoijiy  lest  a  snap- 
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pinjj  twijj  should  betray  liim,  he  followed  over  ground 
that  looked  like  gold  from  the  falling  yellow  leaves. 
She  caught  a  low-bending  branch  and  twisted  her- 
self with  the  grace  of  a  wild  animal  to  pass  below 
it ;  and  now  the  canoe  tipped  to  the  point  where  a 
ragged  tear  in  its  aged  side  let  in  a  flood  of  water. 
The  girl  uttered  a  quick  cry,  and  he  gallantly  waded 
waist  deep  among  the  tangled  weeds.  The  blush  that 
met  his  rude  chivalry  *illcd  him  with  half- forgotten, 
strange  emotions.  Love  there  was  as  simple  and  spon- 
taneous a  growth  as  the  virgin  forests  around  them. 

How  simple  a  thing  it  had  then  seemed  t'lat  she 
should  come  to  share  his  cabin  .Mid  his  rough  life  and 
buiably  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  a  white  man's  kind- 
r.ess !  How  natural  it  was  then ;  how  remote  and  un- 
thinkable now !  With  half-shut  eyes  he  wholly  forgot 
the  girl  at  the  piano  as  he  recalled  the  gentleness,  the 
faithfulness,  the  loving  service  of  that  other  girl,  lont;- 
dead.  Had  anything  in  later  life  been  better  than  their 
elemental  love?  Painted  on  something  deeper  than 
memory  was  the  little  log  hut  where  they  had  shared 
two  low-roofed  rooms  and  the  crude  furniture  that  he 
hewed  out  with  his  own  hands.  He  heard  again  her 
words  as  she  leaned  her  dark  head  agains:  his  shcjldcr 
and  told  him,  shyly  and  happily,  of  that  which  was 
coming  to  them  out  of  the  eternal  mystery.   His  own 
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Puritan  conscience.  Inlf-stined  nut  here  on  the  fron- 
t.or.  awoke  to  sudden  life  and  cried  aloud  to  him.  as 
.t  d.d  that  ni^ht.  when  l,e  realized  that  he  was  to  be 
the  father  of  a  nameless  child.  The  otlior  men  laughed 
at  h.s  qualms;  she  did  not  understand  them;  but  he 
know.   He  opened  his  eyes  suddenly  now  in  the  warm 
room  and,  startled,  stared  at  his  daughter,  all  uncon- 
scious of  these  dead  happenings,  all  ignorant  of  the 
s.mple-!,earted  mother,  whose  little  dream  of  happi- 
ness had  ended  when  her  baby's  life  began.    Most  of 
be  t.me  he  forgot  her  himself.    Cut  he  shivered  to 
thmk  what  it  would  mean  to  him  if  this  gracious  pres- 
ence, who  had  built  up  the  thing  called  hon.e  around 
h.m.  had  been  from  the  first  an  outcast.   'Thank  God 
I  marned  her  before  Vera  was  born!"  he  muttered     ' 
She  saw  or  felt  his  movement  and.  rising,  went  and 
Hung  her  arms  aroun<l  him, 

"That  ,vas  wonderful,  wasn't  it  ?-  she  cried.  ■Those 
bars  were  true  October-a  shudder  at  the  thought  of 

ZmerT      ■  "'  °  '''''"°'"  '"'""  '™^''  "'  '""-" 

"Perhaps-perhaps.   Is  that  what  it  meant?  I  con- 
fes  I  wasn-,  p3yi„g  „„^,,  ^^^^,,^.^_^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

IsL'u,    ™""  ™'  """"™P'-^'  -J  prosperous 
m  sp„   of  the  very  gentle  emotions  that  had  been  surg- 

■"»  ^"*"'  """•  "I  "»■'■'  pretend  to  undersu.nd  tho« 
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things,  you  know.  But  somehow  it  set  mc  to  thinking 
of  other  thini,'s  and  times." 

"Wiiot  »von(lcrful  things  and  times?"  she  asked, 
with  a  warm  and  welcome  arm  about  his  neck ;  for 
was  he  not  her  only  parent,  and  was  she  not  the  one 
touch  of  romance  that  leavened  his  prosperous  career? 

"I  never  get  over  a  kind  of  astonishment  to  think  of 
the  changes  I  have  seen.  Can  you  realize  that  when 
I  cr  mc  here  there  was  nothing  but  a  few  scrub  oak? 
and  a  few  shabby  huts?  Why,  in  those  days  they 
didn't  even  know  you  could  grow  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
and  now — " 

She  clapped  the  embracing  hand  over  his  mouth 
and  sprang  up  in  amused  indignation.  Her  father  had 
not  the  gift  of  poetic  expression,  being  very  much  a 
man  of  deeds  rather  than  words. 

"And  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave  the  finest  of 
arts  to  listen  while  you  tell  me  what  land  is  worth  a 
front  foot  on  Lesseur  Street,  and  how  many  hundred 
thousand  people  we  have  by  the  last  census,  and  how 
many  million  feet  of  lumber  passed  through  the  mills 
las«^  year?  H  that  is  what  all  my  music  sets  you  to 
thinking  of,  I  will  hire  a  hurd} -gurdy  to  play  beneath 
your  windows,  love,  next  time!" 

He  struggled  laughingly  away  frc:n  the  repeated 
shakes  with  which  she  emphasised  her  feelings. 
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"I'm  a  humdrum  old  dad,  ain't  I,  Vera?   But  per 
haps  I  can  retort,  Miss,  that  there  is  dramatic  point 
-n  the  thoufTht  that  one  man's  memory  can  span  the 
leap  from  Indian  warfare  to  the  life  of  a  great  city 
IVe  been  through  it  all.    It's  grained  into  me.  and  it 
isn  t  all  business  enterprise,  I  can  tell  you.    Ti.ere  is 
a  heap  of  romance  and  tragedy  and  living  goes  with 
It.  And  I  dare  say  you  ain't  a,>y  ...rricr  than  I  am  that 
I  arn  a  r.ch  man.  instead  of  the  rough  adventurer  who 
made  your  first  cradle  out  of  a  hollow  log."  H.  looked 
whunsieally  down  the  long  room,  and  they  both  fell 
into  sdence  as  a  servant  transforn^ed  the  dimness  of 
a  moment  before  into  brilliancy. 

"We  didn't  have  pahns  and  PerMan  rugs  in  those 
days,  I  can  tell  you."  His  vision  came  back  to  the  girl 
who  stood  with  downcast  eyes  before  him.   "And  your 
mother  thought  I  was  too  good  to  live  because  I  occa- 
sionally helped  her  to  wash  the  dishes,  and  wouldn't 
et  her  chop  he.  own   wood.    People  don't  seem  to 
thmklmtoogoodto...    :owadays.   It's  an  unappre- 
aat.ve  wodd.   You  don't  altogether  lik.  to  remember 
It,  do  you,  httle  girl?"  he  said  gently.  "But  to  me  you 
are  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  business. 
^  here  on  earth  did  you  get  your  music  and  vour  air, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it?  Why,  you're  a  fairv  tale'.  Vcr.v 
i>he  grew  even  paler  as  he  stared  at  her.  It  is  no  easy 
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thing  to  a  ^\r\  who  has  been  dehcatcly  nurtured  for  as 
long  a  time  as  her  memory  goes,  who  has  traveled  and 
grown  familiar  with  all  that  makes  life  and  the  world, 
to  carry  in  her  breast  such  a  sense  of  incongruity  as 
Vera  bore — to  know  that  one-quarter  of  her  was  of 
the  savage  forest,  that  the  strain  of  Indian  blood  was 
as  visible  to  her  own  consciousness  as  it  was  in  her 
face,  whose  beauty  it  marked  but  did  not  mar.  The 
touch  that  diflfercntiates  one  from  his  fellows  counts 
so  much!  Sometimes  she  felt  herself  a  thing  apart. 
Yet  she  was  ashamed  of  that  very  she. .  _•  of  hers  at 
her  birth. 

A  New  England  conscience  grafted  on  a  western 
tree  is  a  troublesome  alien  growth,  \^era  loved  out-of- 
doors,  she  loved  the  physical  exhilaration  of  winter 
sports,  she  loved  laught  ;r ;  but  a  peaked-hatted,  long- 
visaged  conscience  with  a  confident  assurance  that 
convinced  both  her  and  himself  of  the  truth  of  his 
Puritan  doctrine,  told  her  that  whatever  was  agree- 
able was  wrong.  Being  a  self-willed  young  person, 
she  did  what  she  liked,  but  she  never  failed  to  see 
that  sour-faced  creature  watching  her  from  his  corner. 

But  of  late  a  new  revelation  had  come — a  revelation 
that  she  hoped  would  reconcile  her  with  this  repr'-.ich- 
ful  conscience.  She  had  found  a  new  friend,  a  woman 
older  and  wiser  than  herself,  who  assured  her  that 
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the  conflio,  be.wce„  her  hi^Ler  and  Inver  natures  was 

but  .he  prckulc  to  some.hing  boer.    Mrs.  Lvell  was 

ecs.a.,c.  She  „v„,  on  a  plane  where  sordid  en-ry-  ay 

consK  era,,  -ns  played  only  a  n.inor  par,.   She  had  a.' 

ached  her  ,rolley  .0  some  celes.ial  wire  .ha,  whirled 

er  along  .he  heavenly  way;  and  Vera  began  .0  ho 

ha.  she  n,,gh,  clamber  aboard  .he  same  rosea.e  car 

and  leave  her  conscience  .0  .rudgc  along  on  foot  far 

elnnd  her.  Bu.  as  ye.  ,ha,  .riumphan. 'age  ;?d  „ 
een  „ache  .  The  worldly  l„  her  was  s.ill  unsubdu 
She  enjoyed  , he  box  of  chocola.es  .ha.  stood  on  .he 

Pble.  And  so  the  s.ruggle  be.ween  na.ure  and  educa- 
r  7"'  °"  "^'-v  ,..e  surface,  while  outward  y  she 
l»-  herself  „i.h  a  digni.y  straightforward  ye'  re! 

her  fro,n  the  n-mghng  of  ,he  Puri.an  and  .ho  red  man. 
Now  .h,s  was  no.  the  philosophy  which  old  Nicholas 

u  her  mood,  though,  after  his  Und,  his  s  mpa...^ 
found  p,„sa,c  expression.  With  intent  .0  change  her 
"loiigliis,  he  said  .•  ^ 

dol!'-"",,"^'''  '''"■'■  '  '""  "'  '°"''"  °<  """>-•  from 
'o>J  h.m  to  come  up  ,„  dinner.   Thought  Id  like  to 
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have  a  chance  to  get  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
him.  He  seemed  a  very  decent  kind  of  chap,  rather 
better  than  the  average.  Will  you  order  an  extra 
plate?" 

Vera's  lips  curled  scornfully.  TKcy  could  sometimes 
look  as  aquiline  as  her  nose. 

"I  should  think  the  whole  of  Maine  was  populated 
with  impoverished  cousins  of  yours  by  the  way  they 
'turn  up  at  the  office'.  They  seem  to  consider  you  a 
career.  And  it's  rather  too  bad  to  have  a  stranger  to- 
night. Mrs.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Kemyss  are  coming  to  din- 
ner too." 

"Kemyss  coming  to  dinner  again?"  the  old  man 
asked  sharply.  "I  didn't  suppose  he'd  had  time  to  get 
hungry  since  he  was  here  before.  Can't  he  get  any- 
thing to  eat  at  his  boarding-house?  1  didn't  agree  to 
give  him  his  board  in  addition  to  his  salary."  He 
looked  at  her  with  mingled  tenderness  and  anxiety  and 
took  an  agitated  turn  down  the  long  room.  "What 
docs  this  Kemyss  business  mean,  Vera?"  he  asked 
wistfully. 

She  pushed  him  back  to  his  chair  and  seated  herself 

in  his  lap. 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  me  that,"  she  said.  "It  makes 
it  easier  for  me  to  break  the  silence.  Mr.  Kemyss  has 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.   Was  I  a  naughty  girl  not 
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to  tell  you,  dad?  I  have  not  said  a  word  even  to  Eu- 
genia, and  I've  •  .en  trying  to  get  up  courage  to  con- 
sult you,  but  you're  such  a  savage  old  bear  of  a 
father!" 

"And  you've  accepted  h-m.  Vera,-and  not  told 
me?"  Her  father's  arm  tightened  around  her,  and  he 
tried  to  keep  the  hurt  tone  out  of  his  voice.  It  wasn't 
like  Vera. 

"No,  dad,  I  haven't  decided  yet,"  she  said  as  He 
looked  his  grateful  relief.  "What  am  I  to  say?  What 
do  you  want  me  to  say  ?" 

"The  only  object  I'm  hunting  for  on  this  earth  is 
for  you  to  have  any  mortal  thin^  you  want,  and  you 
know  .t.  I'd  buy  you  anything  you  could  mention,  but 
when  It  comes  to  husbands,  I'm  afraid,  little  girl,  you'll 
have  to  do  your  own  picking.  You  don't  want  the 
kind  I  can  buy  for  you." 

"Well,  that  does  not  answer  my  question.  Way  up 
here,  .n  this  big  empty  space  you  call  your  mind,  what 
.s  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Kcmyss?"  She  tapped  his  fore- 
head sharply,  feeling  quite  gay  and  frivolous,  now 
that  the  ,ce  was  broken,  and  she  and  her  father  could 
talk  freely. 

"I  can  produce  one  useful  piece  of  wisdom  out  of 
that  maligned  quarter.  You  don't  care  a  butto.  for 
him,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here  asking  my  advice.  You'd 
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l)c  pawinp  the  air  and  defying  mr  to  stop  you  from 

having  him." 

•I  don't  know."  said  the  girl  wearily.  "He  always 
seems  to  understand  wii;  out  the  explanations  you  have 
to  give  most  men,  and  ho  feels  just  as  I  do  about 
things  in  general.  He's  very  good  to  look  at,  too.  don't 
you  think  so,  dad?  He  seems  just  the  kind  of  man 
who  ought  to  suit  me." 

"He  isn't  half  good  enough  for  you.   If  you  have 
to  get  married,  which,  mind  you,  I  don't  for  a  moment 
admit,  I  wish  1  could  get  a  man  made  to  order  for  you, 
straight  from  the  higher  regions.    And  I  don't  want 
none  of  your  angels  either.  I  want  a  man.  But  they're 
not  so  plentiful  as  you  might  think  by  the  number  of 
things  in  trousers  that  you  see  on  the  streets.   You'll 
have  to  stay  with  your  old  dad,  Vera-he's  the  only 
one  who  really  suits  you.    He's  the  one  who  really 
understands  you.  He  needs  you  so  badly  that  he  can't 
get  along  without  you.    Nobody  else  needs  you  as 
badly  a?  I  do,  little  girl." 

"Jean  thinks  Mr.  Kemyss  perfection,"  Vera  an- 
swered; "I  know  she  does.  She  says  he  U  one  of  the 
few  men  she  knows  who  has  soul  enough  to  be  im- 
mortal with.   She  docs  not  want  me  to  marry  a  piece 

of  earth." 

"Well,  I'm  not  on  the  lookout  for  a  mud-pie  son- 
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in-law  myself;  !)ut  I  never  noticed  that  Kemvss*  soul 
stuck  out  any  farther  than  the  next  man's,  when  he's 
at  the  office.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  those 
sacred  conclaves  when-  you  three  discuss  the  stars." 

"Well,  sir,  the  subject  is  laid  t.n  the  table  for  the 
present.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  plenty  of  time 
to  think  it  over,  and  he's  not  even  to  speak  of  it  for — 
oh,  ever  so  lonp." 

"I  believe  I'll  send  Kemyss  to  tht  north  pole  on  per- 
manent business.  Rut  I  suppose  if  you've  put  him  in 
coUl  st*)rape,  I  can't  ask  anything  more.  Which  re- 
minds me.  I  had  a  hundred  j)r.uric  chickens  put  in  to- 
day. We'll  pick  their  bones  later  on.  Vera.  I  believe 
the  kind  of  husband  who  would  suit  you  best,  if  you 
really  want  my  advice,  would  be  a  good  practical 
hard-headed  drummer." 

He  had  been  dreading  for  a  long  time  the  moment 
when  his  little  girl  should  spread  her  wings.  It  was 
a  relief  that  it  had  not  yet  come. 

"And  you,  you  frivolous  ohl  man.  you'd  better  be 
dressing  for  ditmer  or  you'll  be  disgraced  when  the 
others  come." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  m..  '  I'll  eat  dinner  in  my 
shirt-slccvcs  if  I  feci  like  it.  I  used  to  do  it.  in  those 
good  old  times  we  were  talking  al)out.  when  you 
weren't  here  to  make  mc  walk  a  chalk  line  and  pretend 
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I'm  civilized.  I'll  defy  you,  and  do  it  again  to-night  if 
I  want  to.  A  man  can't  look  like  very  small  chang;c 
when  he's  got  as  many  millions  as  I  have  salted  down. 
I've  lived  long  enouj^h  in  this  cold  hard  world  to  learn 
that,  young  lady."  And  he  departed  with  dignity  to 
his  room. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  VISION  OP  TO-DAY 

It  .vas  on  this  very  October  day,  beginning  in  sun- 
shine and  ending  in  cloud,  that  Francis  Lenox  arrived 
in  St.  Eticnnc. 

Ape  may  sneer  at  the  crudities  of  youth  and  com- 
fortably congratulate  herself  on  her  higher  outlook; 
but  youth  laughs  in  his  frivolous  sleeve  at  her  superi- 
ority, knowing  well  that  the  sour  grapes  he  dangles 
before  her  spectacled  eyes  are  the  most  luscious  of 
fruits.  To  be  young  is  in  itself  answer  to  all  the  spe- 
cious arguments  that  reason  may  set  up  on  the  other 
side,  for  youth  creates  while  age  but  dissipates ;  best 
of  all,  youth  believes  in  himself,  while  age  pitifully 
admits  her  failure.  So  St.  Etienne  knew  itself  young. 
and  rejoiced  therein,  like  the  strong  man  who  is  to  run 
a  race. 

Perhaps  Hercules  led  a  more  amusing  life  when, 
as  an  infant,  he  was  strangling  serpents  than  when,  in 
experienced  maturity,  he  cleaned  Augean  stables  in 
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J^nnlnfjc  to  nury-thcuji.  The  K'lory  nf  t|u-  imperfect, 
let  it  onco  Rct  j>c)»sfs<iion  of  tlir  ima^'inatifn,  has  a 
cfiarm  of  it*  own.  It  hires  the  traveler  on  and  on.  It 
intoxicates  with  the  joy  of  «loin«:— the  greatest  joy 
there  is.  It  paints  the  possible  in  rair'  .v  hues  un- 
matched hv  the  actual. 

When  Franci.s  I.enox  came  to  St.  Eticnnc  the  town 
was  younp.  yet  old  enoujjh  to  he  sure  that  it  was  a 
precocious  infant,  and  Lenox,  himself  younji.  fell  into 
ready  sympathy  with  his  stirroutxlin^'s.  He  was  lK)rn 
and  hrcd  in  a  little  college  town  in  Maine,  in  an  at- 
mosi)hcre  !)oth  conventional  and  iMTokish,  and  yet  only 
superficially  scholarly  ,\t  least  it  knew  hut  the  schol- 
arship of  l>ooks.  l)cinj^  mucii  shut  ofY  frotti  the  deeper 
wisdom  which  lies  behind  the  printed  par<'  in  the  surg- 
ing life  of  men.  For  it  the  doings  of  men  were  chiefly 
reduced  to  gossip.  It  reversed  the  rightfid  process 
and  instead  of  measuring  l)ooks  by  the  amount  of  life 
in  them,  it  measured  life  !>y  the  amount  of  l)ook-lore  it 
held.  Lenox  had  always  lived  a  life  that,  to  him,  meant 
f)artial  sufT<xaticn.  Here  the  very  sun-imhucd  air. 
glowing  and  fre^ili,  stimulated  every  sense,  as  after  a 
pent-up  night  in  a  sleeping-car,  the  train  disgorge<l 
him  into  the  radiance  of  an  early  Minnesota  mrrning. 
where  the  untamed  virility  of  the  fresh  northwest, 
like  ether,  pervadetl  the  atmosohcre. 


A    \ISI()V    Dj      To  i,\y  j^ 

There  ua%  an  unucntr.l  hum-  ..f  iv)|a,ioii  fr..n>  hi<i 
kiri.l  I.,  ihr  hoim-hri.l  \my.  cvrn  .r.  tlir  i.rrl.,ni.,ary 
inan.riiver^  of  »„„ImK'  a  lictd  ami  eating  l.nakfaM  iti 
tlic  hi^'  r.Mmi  niU.I  Willi  inclurcr.nt  virat.pr^.  When 
•mr  JH  wiihuut  iHl.mKm^'..  a  new  city  tak. .  .>i.  an  al- 
moHt  fcrcij.,,  as|Kvt.  ( )ru  r»>,'aril>  it  fr..,n  liu-  uulsi.k. 
In  iruth  a  urMeri.  town  is  cu.ukIi  of  a  curious  phc- 
""•ncnon  u>  merit  so.uc  pcculiai  emotions,  even  if  it 
has  U^s  inlivi.luality  than  St.  I'tinme.  which  bears 
its  brief  history  and  its  ruling  passion  as  clearly 
stamped  upon  its  face  as  any  hoary  ruin  of  the  past. 

Lcncx  IH-K'an  a  solitary  ramble  throu>;h  the  crowded 
.'"'l  n..isy  streets.  f,,iin^'  like  a  stran^'cr  in  a  .stranr- 
land.    It  was  evi.Ient  that  the  town  had  K'nnvn  too  fast 
for  its  clothes.   The  city  and  the  villaKe  vied  with  each 
other  an.l  the  city   vas  bm   a   few   laps  ahead.    The 
youriK'  man  .stared  curiously  at  the  little  wrH.den  shan- 
ties   that    ne.stle.1    half-confulinj^dy.    half-shamefacedly 
•U-ainst  their  neiKhlx)r  sky-sc-ipin-  of^We  bui^!i„^rs  of 
granite  aii.l  marble,  as  thou^d-  St.  I-tienne  should  say: 
"This  is  what  I  was.   Look  at  me  now!   ImaKnnc  what 
I  shall  be!"   Like  a  true  westerner.  St.  Rticnne  wrote 
the  "Ima^Hne  what  I  shall  be"  in  capitals. 

Lenox-  trod  lijjhtly  en  the  laie-.t  device  in  pavinjr  for 
a  block  or  two  and  picked  his  way  over  lumpv  mud  a 
httic  farther  on.   His  eyes  followed  a  da.-lium  inrn ..,.,» 
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with  immaculate  coachman  as  it  flew  down  the  wide 
straggling  street.  Then  he  gazed  at  a  strange  ante- 
diluvian farm-wagon  standing  before  a  spectacular 
shop  window.  Still  farther  afield  he  went  from  the 
roar  of  the  electric  car  and  the  rush  of  feet  toward 
those  miles  of  comfortable  homes  for  every-day  peo- 
ple which  are  characteristic  of  America,  the  land  of 
the  every-day  man.  He  climbed  the  hilltops  nat  sur- 
rounded the  city,  where  houses  that  in  Europe  would 
be  called  palaces  rose  in  more  pretentious  state,  their 
polished  lawns  interspersed  with  unkempt,  empty  lots 
where  Russian  thistle,  burdock  and  ragweed  rioted  un- 
disturbed. It  was  a  strange  bundle  of  incongruities, 
this  St.  Eticnne,  a  city  of  one  generation,  where  the 
things  that  no  one  had  yet  had  time  to  attend  to  hung 
about  on  cverv  side  waiting  until  civilization  got  time 
to  pick  up  its  loose  bits  of  chaoi-. 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  great  elms  of  the  main 
street  of  Winterhaven,  and  the  trim  line,  lawn  after 
lawn,  Jtately  house  after  stately  house,  that  flanked  it. 
BuL  new  as  all  this  was,  here  too  was  something  home- 
like. This  overgrown  youngster  was  the  child  of  that 
respectable  dame,  less  precise  than  his  mother,  but 
more  virile;  less  courteous,  but  more  spontaneously 
generous.  As  Lenox  sat  on  a  hilltop,  his  hack  com- 
fortably set  against  a  scrub  oak  deer  ^ed  by  a  huge 
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"For  Sale"  sir,.  :,,..  proclaimed  a  much-vaunted  cor- 
ner lot,  •■■   for^,)f  tl,e^o    ommoner  features  to  stare 
at  the  great    t,   cUiros  ^^hkh  showed  why  St.  Etiennc 
had  come  to  bo.  Ev.,,..,here  they  rose,  engirdling  the 
city  m  all  directions,  ungainly   monsters,  gray,  ele- 
phant-lik.,  the  elevators  that  carried  in  their  huge 
maws  untold  stores  of  yellow  grain  for  the  bread  of 
the  world.    From  season  to  season  this  son  of  the 
prairies  renewed  his  strength,  like  a  giant  Antreus 
by  contact  with  mother  earth  and  hoarded  his  heritage 
here,  making  of  himself,   while  still  in  his  youth,  a 
feeder  of  nations.   No  wonder  he  believed  in  himself! 
No  wonder  he  was  broad  and  big-hearted  and  hope- 
full 

Lenox  stood  up  on  his  hill-crest  and  counted  the 
big  buildings,  as  many  as  he  could  see.  There  stol-- 
over  him  a  little  of  the  true  American  awe  for  the  mil- 
hons  of  bushels  of  wheat  here  stored  before  his  eyes 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  of  which  they  were  the 
visible  token.  Far  northward,  where  the  twisting  river 
gleamed  like  a  serpent's  scales,  lay  pale  yellowish 
tracts  of  piled  lumber,  edged  by  big  mills. 

Now  he  knew  why  he  had  come  to  St.  Etienne.  He 
was  no  longer  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  This  was 
his  field  to  work.  Hitherto  he  had  peeped  at  this  phase 
only  through  other  men's  eyes;  but  life  was  not  an 
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ordered  existence,  to  l)c  devoted  solely  to  discussinj? 
the  classics,  and  keepinjj  up  with  the  magazines.  It 
was  a  maelstrom,  with  Scylla  shriekinfj  and  reaching 
out  her  slimy  fingers  and  Charybdis  whirling  bolow, 
— and  yet,  get  into  it  one  must  if  the  man  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  college  boy.  His  time  was  come,  and 
he  dreaded  the  plunge. 

He   fumbled   a   little  nervously  at  a  letter  in   his 
pocket.   His  mother  had  written  and  rewritten  it,  that 
it  should  prove  at  once  appealing  and  unsubservient 
to  the  great  cousin  to  whom  it  was  addressed.   It  had 
seemed  an  easy  thing,  fifteen  hundred  miles  away  in  a 
placid  little  town,  to  take  St.  Etienne  and  Nicholas 
Windsor  by  stv   m.    Now  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
tumultuous  life  below  him,  the  undertaking  did  not 
look  so  simple.    He  sat  down  again  to  think  about  it. 
As  he  pieced  together  the  bits  of  information  that  lay 
scattered  in  his  brain  he  felt  as  if  he  were  witnessing 
the  great  drama  of  Nicholas  Windsor's  career,  with 
St.  Etienne,  lying  glowing  in  the  sunlight  below,  as  the 
scenic  background. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows,  at  least  in  outline,  the 
facts  of  Windsor's  life.  In  Mastcr-Bnildcrs  of  the 
Great  Republic,  a  book  that  has  had  an  extensive  salo, 
through  agents  in  the  country  districts,  and  which 
may  be  found  in  all  public  libraries  under  the  caption 
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"Collected  Rioprrapi.ies."  it  is  sni.l  that  "his  history  is 
one  of  the  most  strikin.c.  examples  of  the  success  with 
which   America  rewards  ener.n.  brains  a„d  persist- 
ence.'   He  IS  an  c.iibodi.nent  of  all  that  toward  which 
youn^  Jonathan    simuld    aspire-power   and    wealth 
What  need  to  analyze  or  cavil?   As  so  prominent  a 
hfirure  m  the  np-buildin^  of  the  Northwest,  his  life  has 
been  a^^^ain  and  a^ain  subjected  to  what  the  news- 
papers call  -the  lin,e-li,c:ht  of  ptiblicity" ;  and  many 
events  that  never  took  place  are  quite  as  familiar  to  the 
easrer  public  as  the  more  prosaic  details.    \t  seems  im- 
portant that  we  should  be  kept  informed  that  he  re- 
tains his  boyhood's  affection   for  baked  apples,  and 
that  magazines  should  extract  from  him  brief  art-V'^s 
on  //ozt'  /  earned  uiy  first  dollar. 

Many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  chiefly,  be  it  saic'    aiose 
whose  careers  are  least  marked  by  success,  regard  him 
as   a   monster,   striding,   dragon-like,   over  groaning 
widows   and   orphans,   over   wrecked   railroads   and 
rumed   investors   toward    his   goal-domain.    Others 
there  be  of  more  lenient  jud.gment.  or  perhaps  of  less 
sensitive  conscience,  who  maintain  that  when  a  man 
l^as  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  civilization  where 
once  stood  a  wilderness,  when  he  has  scattered  mills 
and  farms  along  streams  and  prairies,  when  his  far  pre- 
vision has  gazed  on  possibilities  where  his  neighbors 
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saw  not'  "iij  hut  tlicir  hahl  surroundings,  such  a  man 
has  conic  lairly  hy  his  millions  and  gained  his  power 
by  the  tacit  consent  of  his  fellows. 

Rut    Francis    Lenox    knew    of    Windsor    mainly 
through  the  agitated  gossip  of  his  native  town,  where 
the  great  man  had  hcen  discussed  and  rediscusscd  with 
painstaking  minuteness.    He  knew  that  Winterhaven 
had  once  produced  a  hlack  sheep,  though  that  distance 
which  cTipurples  mountains  had  now  turned  the  fleece 
to  a  dazzling  white.   In  the  days  of  his  youth  no  one 
had  douhted  that  Nicholas  Windsor's  fleece  was  black. 
He  was  as  restless,  tumultuous  a  l)oy  as  ever  perplexed 
a  mother.   He  shook  the  side  curls  of  the  town  by  his 
lawless  escapades.  When  he  went,  as  all  Winterhaven 
boys  do,  to  Winterhaven  College,  he  was  not  content 
to  accept  the  traditions  that  were  good  enough  for  his 
forebears,  though  one  would  have  thought  he  knew 
too  little  of  his  hooks  to  question  the  learned  gentle- 
men who  labored  conscientiously  to  take  him  by  the 
scruflf  of  the  neck  and  bump  him  into  the  paths  of  re- 
ligion and  scholarship.   He  was  watched  with  breath- 
less apprehension,  and  dreaded  more  on  account  of  his 
unexpectedness  than  from  any  evil  that  he  actually 
did.   A  town  of  eminent  respectability  did  not  under- 
stand him,— and  all  mankind  are  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing what  they  do  not  understand. 
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Youn^  Nicholas   ,u.d   steam   in   h^^^^^ 
ste  m.  hkc  any  other,  must  find  its  legitimate  outlet 
and  be  harnessed  into  turnin,^  uhe.  s.  or  it  will  tear 
and   rend   ,ts   way  to  freedom   without  deference   to 
broke,!  hoders  and  outra.^cd  proprieties.   Wi.Uerhaven 
Rave  youn,.  Nick  Winclsor  no  safety-valve,  and  the 
town  breathed  more  freely  when  the  explosion  was 
over,  and  the  ofTcnding  elenu-nt  had  been  spewed  into 
outer  darkness.     At  heart  it  congratulated  his  dead 
father  and  mother  that  they  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
son  s  career.    He  was  .one  into  son.e  sink  of  iniquity 
beyond  the  ken  of  Winterhaven's  ordered  existence' 
-gone,  to  be  mentioned  only  as  a  curious  and  tra^nc 
phenomenon  of  the  comet-like  order.    People  said  he 
Had  ^one  West.   It  was  a  convenient  expression,  and 
sufficiently  vaj^ue.  Ten  years  went  by.  Nicholas  Wind- 
sor was  no  lons:er  very  youn.c^  but  he  remained  un- 
forgottcn  in  a  town  that  hoarded  its  traditions 

To.nduce  a  satisfied  curve  on  many  a  firm-set 
mouth  came  the  a^^reeable  piece  of  gossip  that  he  had 
marned-or  had  he  married  ?_a  half-breed,  and  was 
bvmg  the  life  of  a  lawless  frontiersman.  This  was  a 
fate  as  satisfactory  as  any  to  be  found  in  a  Sunday- 
school  book.  And  then  years  passed,  and  more  years 
and  .t  began  to  be  tokl  that  Nicholas  Windsor's  steam 
vvas  setting  wheels  to  buzzing,  faster  and  faster-in- 
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conceivably  fast.  He  was  cultiii'L;  down  forests  and 
liarncssinfT  streams  and  huiMinj^  towns.  I  lo  was  creat- 
ing the  very  order  which  he  had  once  defied. 

At  last,  one  day  a  comfortable,  middlc-af^cd,  well- 
dressed  man  came  to  Winterhaveti.  and  laughed  pood- 
humoredly,  as  if  it  were  the  best  of  jokes  to  recall  his 
youthful  iniquities.  Teople  held  their  breath  that 
scandal  should  lie  treated  so  ilippantly.  I)ut  gaped  at 
him  because  he  had  become  a  man  of  power.  Winter- 
haven  was  accustomed  to  maximum  incomes  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  knew  that  one  could  live 
thereon  with  dignity  and  nobility. 

And  now  the  town  was  presented  v^ith  the  Windsor 
Library,  and  Windsor  Tfall  was  built  at  the  college. 
The  cx-scapegrace  seemed  to  have  a  real  aflection  for 
the  college  to  whicli  he  had  been  a  disgrace.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  a  ;,'nn(!  thing. 

A  drinking  fountain  of  marvelous  design  was  set  up 
where  the  roads  crossed  in  front  of  the  post-office. 
The  younger  scions  were  fired  with  wonderful  tales  of 
Nicholas  Windsor's  doings,  irom  the  time  when  he 
went  into  the  vague  far-away  with  thirty-eight  cents 
in  his  pocket  up  to  now,  when  he  counted  his  money 
by  millions  and  set  the  seal  of  his  genius  on  a  hundred 
enterprises.  After  he  had  gone,  the  bi-weekly  Winter- 
haven  Chronicle  included  in  every  issue  some  para- 
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praph  al)out  "our  distinnruishod  son,  ^rr.  Nicholas 
Windsor/*  or  some  ik-m  al)out  ^fiss  Wra  Windsor's 
foreign  trips.  When  an  unusually  promisint-  boy  ap- 
peared in  Wintirhavcn  he  was  apt  to  find  his  way  to 
St.  EtiL-iinc,  to  1)0  set  to  turning  one  of  the  minor 
wheels  in  Windsor's  prcat  machine. 

I" rank  Lenox  knew  the  whole  story,  but  he  realized 
it  as  he  never  had  before,  now  that  he  leaned  against 
his  tree-trunk  and  lo.Ac-d  at  the  picturesque  huddling 
of  steeples  and  houses  below,  with  the  stately  tower  of 
tile  City  Hall  accenting  it  all,  and  even  the  unwieldy 
elevators  blending  harmoniously  with  tree  and  house- 
tops under  that  soft  pinkish  haze  into  which  nature 
somehow  transforms  the  unlovely  element  of  city 
smoke. 

It  was  here  that  the  old  man  had  fought  for  that 
multi-colored  thing  called  Success.  St.  Etiennc  was  a 
great  thing  for  a  man  to  watci^  springing  from  noth- 
ing and  growing  like  a  young  giant  before  his  very 
eyes.  Windsor  had  watched  it  all,  and  helped  to  make 
it.  He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  life  of  the  pioneer, 
and  on  the  life  where  pioneering  begins  to  look  ro^ 
mantic  in  the  haze  of  the  past. 

Lenox  drew  a  deep  breath  and  thought  nervously 
of  the  letter  of  introduction.  There  swept  over  him  a 
horrible  realization  that  he  was  a  poor  relation.   We 
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all  sympathize  with  the  trials  of  the  rich  who  have  the 
daily  wear  and  tear  of  hangers-on  to  endure,  but  per- 
haps the  other  side  is  even  harder  to  hear.  To  be 
baffled,  humiliated,  helpless,  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  one  whose  caprice  is  less  likely  to  be  kindly  as  his 
sense  of  absolute  power  grows  greater — this  is  bit- 
terness indeed. 

Lenox  clenched  his  teeth  and  his  hands  and  felt  the 
whole  of  it  for  an  instant;  then  half-startled  at  him- 
self, he  said  aloud : 

"That  I  will  not  endure.  I'll  go  to  see  him  once,  but 
if  he  so  much  as  flecks  a  scornful  eyelid  at  me  I'll 
never  go  back  again.  I  am  going  to  stand  on  my  own 
feet.  I  guess  a  boy  from  Maine  has  grit  enough  to 
hold  on  to  his  self-respect.  After  all,  I've  got  the  same 
blood  in  my  veins  that  Windsor  has  in  his,  and  he 
didn't  wait  for  some  one  else  to  put  him  on  the  express 
train." 

At  this  my  Lady  Fortune,  who  is  always  listening 
around  corners,  and  seems  to  have  a  real  affection  for 
those  who  defy  her,  laughed  in  her  sleeve  and  pre- 
pared to  give  her  wheel  a  twirl,  but  Lenox  heard  only 
the  rustle  of  the  oak  leaves  above  him. 

Then  he  realized  that  he  was  hungry,  and  that  it  was 
long  past  lunch  time.  He  turned  again  toward  the 
center  of  things.   Before  him,  down  the  wide  sidewalk 
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that  cflpcfl  an  immnrulato  lawn,  raced  a  Russian  this- 
tic,  wind-blown  and  sclf-cnnfuKnt  as  though  it  had 
a  whole  prairie  to  itself.    Down  togetlier  they  went, 
past  the  gracious  hmms.  luck  to  the  roar  of  business. 
Half-fascinated,  he  watched  the  clumsy  thing,  wonder- 
ing what    fate   St.    Etienne   would   t.iitc   it.     Hut   the 
thistle  mysteriously  disappeared  long  before  it  joined 
the  whirl.   And  as  for  F'rank  Lenox,  he  lingered  as  ho 
went,  dreading  to  present  himself  in  the  guise  of  one 
who  begs  a  favor  from  a  man  he  does  not  know  and 
who  may  be  indifTcrtnt  or  even  insolent.   The  bigness 
of  Nicholas  Windsor  and  the  littleness  of  Frank  Lenox 
oppressed  him  in  spite  of  his  recent  self-confidence. 

Where   Sauveur   and    Bottineau    Streets   come   to- 
gether, unoccupied  amid  the  rush  of  business,  Lenox 
halted  idly  for  a  moment.    An  electric  car  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  came  to  a  stop  and  toward  it, 
on  his  own  ..ule  a  second  car  rushed  at  full  speed.   He 
watched  with  absent  vision  a  girl  step  from  the  farther 
car  and  come  around  its  back  toward  him.    Suddenly 
his  .senses  came  back.  She  did  not  see  nor  hear  the  on- 
rushing  destruction  whose  jangle  was  drowned  by  the 
louder  noise  around  it.   In  another  UKmient  it  would  be 
too  late!  Even  now  slie  stepped  into  the  nearer  track. 
She  raised  her  eyes  quiitly,  and  on  the  instant  he  lifted 
his  h.md  and  made  an  imperative  motion  as  though. 
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if  he  were  near  her.  lie  untild  push  lur  from  liim.  In 
a  flash  she  undorstoo*!.  drew  hack,  and  (he  flying  car 
dashed  hy.  hh)ttinjj  her  *n\   of  sight. 

The  one  swift  not  traiisfurmcd  liis  state  nf  mind.  He 
was  no  longer  the  idir,  dilatory  creature  of  the  moment 
hefore,  hut  full  of  energy  and  desire,  "h.nter  in  witli 
hope.  Here  all  things  are  possihle,"  secmi d  written 
above  the  portals  of  St.  h'.tienne. 

As  for  the  girl,  when  the  car  had  whirled  on  its  way, 
and  she  could  again  sec  the  opposite  sidewalk,  she 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  gazed  in  <hs- 
may  1  -xstonishuien'  at  his  retreating  huk. 

*'\Vell!"  she  sai  I  to  herself,  "to  think  he  should  not 
wait  to  let  me  get  a  square  hxik  at  him!  Such  is  the 
rescuing  knight  of  to-day.  The  dragon  has  gone,  and 
St.  George  does  not  even  wait  to  he  thanked.  .Another 
hopeful  seed  of  romance  has  fallen  on  barren  ground!" 

Meanwhile  Lenox,  not  meditating  at  all  on  fair  dam- 
sels rescued  from  all-devouring  trolley  cars,  was  facing 
the  problem  of  bread  and  butter,  in  the  nearest  restau- 
rant. 

Windsor's  particular  office,  with  scattered  oflfices 
which  represented  his  various  enterprises  .all  al)OUt  it, 
was  in  a  huge  caravansary.  Looking  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  its  central  opening  through  its  innumerable 
stories,  Lenox  felt  like  an  ant,  but  the  elevator  that 
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j'rrkcfl  him  upward  U  ft  no  time  to  fne«Iit;,to  on  hijrntv 
or  littleness,  past,  present.  *)r  future. 

In  the  ..uter  onke  he  .lelivered  his  letter  to  a  clerk 
AI..I   sH   himself  to  en.lun-  a   perio.l  „f  n.-rv.nis   sus- 
pense with  what  Krace  he  a.ui.l.    ffe  wan.l.  rr.l  ahout, 
looking'  at  the  pictures  ,,„   tin-  wall  an.l  at   the  maps 
of  the  Northwest,  seanu.l  with  ^ory  lints  n<  railroad 
and   covered    with    an   eruption    of   dots   an.l   crosses 
marking:  the  spt.ts  which.  f..r  ..ne  reason  or  another, 
came  within   \Vm<ls.,r's  spider-weh  of  activity.     Peo- 
ple passed   and   look.,)  .n   him   with   fishy,   unsympa- 
thetic eyes,  an<l  he  was  awaiting'  trial  for  his  life.    The 
time  seemed  inter.ninahle.   The  door  of  the  inner  room 
opened   and    four   tnen   came   out.     They    were   larpe 
men.    with    that    look    of    unctuous    .self-satisfaction 
which    l)etrays    some    varieties    of    success.     As    he 
watched    their    departure.    Lenox's    heart    .sank    still 
lower,  sank  to  the  zero  point  as  the  period  of  waiting' 
prolonsred  itself  with  no  relief  except  the  distant  click 
of  a  typewriter  and  the  muftled  rinj,'  of  telephone  hclLs. 
At  last  a  clerk  approached  him. 
"Mr.  Lenox?" 
••Yes." 

"VN'ill  you  .step  into  Mr.  Windsor's  office?" 
The  hoy's  heart  came  up  in  his  mouth.    This  inter- 
view comprehended,  or  at  least  h.-  tlmu-rlu  it  ^ij.i    u:^ 
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whole  future.  f!i<.  min«l  l)opan  to  funil)lo  maxcdly 
witli  the  question  of  what  he  should  tlo  if  thf  failed 
him.  'I'hrn  he  found  fiimstlf  in  the  preienee.  A  han<l- 
nomc.  well  r|re«i«ed  mhwc;  man.  hrond  chcstotl.  widc- 
shouldtrctl.  Miiail  li-j;td.  wit!i  a  face  to  which  Lenox 
took  an  instant  dislike,  le.nncd  affainM  a  desk  talking 
toward  a  hi^  chair  wherein  was  a  vision  of  expansive 
hack.  The  yoiin},'  man  lionored  him  with  a  lonj;  stare, 
while  a  voice  on  the  other  •>iilc  of  the  hack  spoke. 

Lenox  waited  mutely. 

"The  fellow's  made  ahout  as  much  of  a  l)otch  of  it 
as  he  can,  and  he  allowed  to  live  on  this  ^'reen  earth. 
I'ire  him.  Kemyss.  I'll  j^ive  you  (jcrmission  to  use  all 
the  explosive  lanj^uajife  you  can,  in  my  name.  Pile  it 
on.  It's  time  somebody  started  a  factf)ry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hackhones.  Great  Sa)tt,  that  man  is  nothing 
l>ut  rolled  oats!  Why  doesn't  the  Lord  irukc  more 
men  and  fewer  dummies?" 

As  thoujjfh  he  were  used  to  such  outhreaks,  and  wn 
moved  by  tluiu,  tlie  VdUiiijcr  man  turned  with  the  ta 
miliar  air  of  a  privileged  person  and  gathered  soim' 
papers  from  the  desk. 

"I  thought  you  advertised  to  run  the  universe,  M- 
Windsor;  but  perliaps."  he  added,  k'oini^  towani  i 
side  door,  "ynur  success  would  not  have  been  so  grca! 
if  the  proportion  of  dummies  had  been  smaller." 
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"VVry   lik.  Iv,    vcrv    likclv      It    ,..,,„,    «„   o„, 
thouKh.  that  an  i.|i<,t  sl.uuM  have  ,|.e  ,„,wcr  tu  f...! 
a  wi,c  m,,,,  ^,^„^     ^VVil.  .r.  a  Kreat  ,.a.no  phyin,, 
with  tl.rrn,  anyuny."    An.l  K.my..  wa.  ^^onc 

r  .nux  ,u.u\  nn,l  watchni  ,he  lar  :w  hand  which  bc- 
1-1  ..s  phk-.nnatic  character  hy  taj.pin,^  nervou.lv  for 
an  awkwar.l  ,Mo,„cru  ;  then  the  cha.r  vvhceh  ,|  about 
he  wa.  face  ,.>  face  with  the  tin  K'o<i.  au-l  behold !  the 
Hbl  w.s  ne.h  and  l.lood-a  big  cheerfuI-cuH.tuunccd 
"'an.  ,.f  ,he  hnmar.  type  that  every  one  call,  by  the 
first  name. 

*•^^■clI.   my   fad,   so  you're   Xellie   Windsor's   son '" 
^-I  W.mlv,r.  holcHnK'  out   his   hand   uithot,!   rising 
•Haven  t  hear.I  of  her  for  years.    Ifs  hard  to  think 
•^  iHT  u.  anul  ,ng  .xcept  a  gingham  apron  and  pigtails 
taed  mth  pmk  ribbons.   How  is  she?" 

•'Sfee  ma^  have  grown  a  bit  older  since  you  and  she 
muumi  star.  ...nd  stripes  on  all  IJnck-  Joseph's  .narket 
^  ,-  asisuered  the  boy     •'Uut  I  assure  you   I  don't 
-mm.  .site-     ,uld  be-  in  any  wav  ut.proved  on." 
^^m.:«>r    put    back    his    vvHie    bead    and    laughed 
-•r..at  >.otf'  he  said.  "thaf.  another  important  event 
1  --^d  ^^-miicn\    NVllie  was  great  stuff  in  those  days 
--^:aiTiH     or  anv  deviltry  T  could  invent." 

AS  aas  md  not  seem  to  Lenox  to  describe  his  gen- 

"^     little    niothfr   uritU    ^,.„.. I.       «  .. 

■"•'  cf.i-uiuv_)  ,  Sic  KCj'i  siicul. 
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"I'm  j,'la(l  to  hear  from  her,"  went  on  the  great 

man,  a   shade  more  cordially.    "And  prospering. I 

hope  she's  prospering?" 

"She  is  leading  the  life  of  -  quiet  Winterhaven 
widow.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  pros- 
perity or  not." 

"And  her  chief  interest  i.i  life,  I  suppose,  is  the 
young  sprig  she  has  sent  out  here."  Windsor  was  al- 
ready glancing  at  his  desk,  and  picking  up  an  un- 
opened envelope.  "Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Lenox  ?  I  always  help  a  boy  from  Maine  if  it's  in  my 
power.  They're  generally  worth  helping.  Not  always, 
though.  By  gum,  not  always !" 

"It  is  the  other  way,  Mr.  Windsor.  I  came  hoping 
I  might  find  something  I  could  do  for  you." 

"Been  through  Winterhaven  College?"  Windsor 
was  scrutinizing  the  youthful  face  with  the  eye  of  ex- 
perience. 

"Yes." 

"That's  all  rij:,dit.  Forget  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
So  you  want  employment  ?" 

"No,"  said  Frank  with  a  flush.  "I  want  work." 

"So?"  For  the  first  time  Lenox  received  a  glance 
that  was  not  wholly  indiflferent.  "You  think  there's 
a  difference,  do  you  ?" 

He  laid  his  papers  deliberately  back  on  the  Jesk. 
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33 
LcZx  "r"  '  "'"'"'•  ""'  '"  ""^  '^"<  '"  -V".  Frank 

,,  "'•    [''"•■•■'  "'"•••'>•'  P'<^"'>'  of  room  a,  the  top  for 
ose  „,o  aren-.  .tai.  .„  Uc„„  a,  .he  bottom.  ^And 

that  s  when,  you'll  have  to  bcf;in  " 
■•So  lonp  as  you-ll  let  mc  work  like  a  man  and  not 

l.ke  a  d„n,n,y.  Mr.  Windsor.  I'll  be  contented  " 

So  vou  heard  me  talking  to  Kemyss.  did  you' 

VV  II   I  can  tell  you  there  are  gold  mines  that  aren-; 
-Led,  and  there  are  fellows  who  aren't  looking  Ja 

i.  office    esk.    But  they  aren't  either  of  them  aL- 

how     ^  '"'  '■°"  '■'  '°  S-™  you  a  chance  to 

show  whether  you're  one  of  them  or  not." 

"That's  all  I  ask,  sir." 

Windsor  gave  him  another  of  those  measure-taking, 
under-eyebrow  stares,  but  all  he  said  was  • 

"So  Nellie  is  a  quiet  little  widow,  is  she?  And  I  re- 
member the  time  when  she  could  beat  all  the  boys 
shmnmg  up  a  tree."  ' 

The  nervous  hand  began  its  rat-tat  again,  as  he 

at;;", "; t""™' "^^^ '"">■  ^-- '- - -- 

stant.   He  turned  alertly. 
"Find  out  where  my  house  is,  and  come  up  and  have 
ner  w,  h  us  to-night,  and  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
'he  old  place.  I  haven't  any  time  for  you  now.  You 
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mustn't  expect  too  much.  You're  young  and  you're 
green,  and  your  life  up  to  now  hasn't  been  on  the  same 
lines  as  life  out  here." 

"I  don't  expect  anybody  but  myself  to  make  a 
career  for  myself,"  said  the  lad,  a  little  stiffly. 

"There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  waiting  around 
to  be  taken,  but  most  people  mistake  them  for  hin- 
drances. Every  lump  in  your  path  ought  to  be  some- 
thing to  climb  on.  Oh,  I  know  that  ain't  the  whole  of 
it,  but  just  mix  in  a  little  good  old  Puritan  forcordina- 
tion  with  this  doctrine,  and  you'll  have  a  pretty  good 
philosophy  of  life,  my  boy.   See  you  this  evening." 

Windsor  tore  open  an  envelope  with  a  nod  that  in- 
dicated that  he  was  busy.  At  this  period  of  the  world's 
history  it  is  no  distinction  to  be  busy,  but  this  man  had 
more  pressure  of  urgency  to  the  superficial  minute 
than  most. 

So  Francis  Lenox  came  to  be  an  obnoxious  fifth  at 
Vera  Windsor's  table. 


CHAPTER  III 


FOOD 

W.th  a  little  ruffling  of  pl„m„,  and  the  slight  cool- 
ness of  manner  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  personal  in- 

H  had  added  to  his  guilt  by  coming  a  few  moments 
earl,  hav.ng  been  mvited  without  a  specified  hour,  and 
her  father  was  still  up  stairs. 

"Mr.  Lenox,"  she  said  languidly.  Then  she  flushed 
warmly,  and  Frank  felt  the  change  that  came  over 
the  eyes  that  met  his. 

"I-I  have  reason  to  know  you  already,  and  to  be 
grateful  to  you,"  she  said. 

"That  is  very  fortunate  for  me.  But  will  you  tell  me 
when  our  meeting  took  place?  I  do  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  have  met  you  and-and  have 
forgotten  it." 

He  was  conscious  of  a  new  sensation,  as  his  eyes 
met  hers  fully  and  cordially.  Her  clear-cut  face,  the 
skm  dark  yet  delicate,  and  touched  now  to  more  than 
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its  usual  beauty  by  a  faint  flush,  most  of  all  the  eyes, 
deep  and  glowinjij,  that  looked  fearlessly  at  him  with 
unconscious  integrity— he  knew  he  should  never  for- 
get them  ill  the  future.  How  could  he  have  forgotten 
them  in  the  past  ? 

"Is  it  so  common  an  experience  for  you  to  go  about 
saving  strange  young  women  from  ignominious  death 
that  this  morning's  episode  has  already  slipped  your 
memory?  I  thought  it  must  be,  from  the  nonchalant 
way  in  which  you  made  oflF.  But  if  it  is  nothing  to 
you,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  assure  you.  Think 
of  the  humiliation  of  being  demolished  by  a  trolley- 
car!  If  I  muGt  lose  my  life,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  some 
more  heroic  fashion."  She  smiled  at  him,  and  the 
smile  brought  out  a  sudden  dimple,  so  unexpected  in 
her  reserved  face  that  Lenox  lost  himself  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Was  it  you  ?"  was  all  he  could  weakly  say. 

"Stupid  thing!"  she  said  internally,  but  with  still 
the  same  smile.  "Stupid  and  commonplace.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  knight-errant  of  to-day.  Mot  a 
word  to  say  for  himself.  St.  George  would  have  writ- 
ten an  epic,  all  besprinkled  with  lyrics,  about  it." 

Her  father  came  in,  and  Vera  sank  into  a  chair  and 
listened  to  their  talk  about  things  that  bored  her, — 
Winterhaven,  its  town-meetings,  its  gossip,  and  the 
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boyhood  pranks  that  her  father  delighted  to  rehearse 
an,    that  she  knew  by  heart.    Cyril   Kemys.s  arrived 
and  fi:reeted  her  in  a  fashion  that  in  some  subtile  way 
^-ave  her  to  understand  that  he  read  her  innermost 
thoughts  and  sympathized   with  them;  that  he    too 
was  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  the  alien,  but  of  course' 
too  courteous  to  show  it-except  to  an  adept.  lie  and 
she  sat  apart  and  talked  in  low  tones  that  made  Lenox 
wholly  occupied  with  VVind.sor.  feel  himself  shut  off 
•n  remote  cold  rejnons.  though  his  eyes  kept  travelinjr 
toward  the  soft  fan  that  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes 
revealed  the  glowinj^  face. 

Last  came  Mrs.  Lyell.  calm  and  shedding  beniRnity 
rejrardless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late. 

"So  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  dear,"  she  said  in  a 
yo.ce  that  indicated  that  she  never  let  little  matters 
disturb  her. 

A  small  thing  often  changes  the  life-course  There 
was  nothing  stirring  or  eventful  in  the  informal  din- 
ner that  followed,  and  yet.  in  retrospect,  it  seemed  to 
others  than  Frank  Lenox  that  new  relations  sprang 
>nto  bemg  and  old  ones  were  weakened  during  the 
casual  conversation.  In  the  first  place,  the  feeling  that 
this  particular  gtiest  was  unwelcome  to  the  rest  of  the 
party  made  Windsor  unusually  cc   'al  to  the  lad 
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^^  hom  he  half  liked  before ;  and  it  meant  much  to  be 
taken  into  the  old  man's  favor. 

"Lenox,  we'll   give  you  a  dish  to-nipht  that   I'll 
waper  a   saw-mill   you   never  tasted   before,   and   a 
mighty  good  dish  it  is,— the  only  tangible  memory  that 
is  left  me  of  the  days  when  soused  bear-paws  and 
beaver  tails  and  roast  muskrat  were  our  favorite  tabic 
delicacies.    I'm  afraid  you'll  never  know  the  delights 
of  dried  buffalo  tongue,  but  at  least  you  can  taste 
Pesich-ah-loz.alwpa.   Ha,  ha,  Vera!  You  didn't  know 
I  was  a  linguist,  did  you  ?  Olaf,  pass  Mr.  Lenox  some 
of  my  wild  rice.    There,  taste  that,  and  if  you  don't 
like  it.  take  the  midnight  train  back  East.  Minnesota 
is  no  place  for  you." 
Lenox  laughed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  wild  rice  is  the  true  and  orig- 
inal ambrosia." 

"Don't  you  think—"  began  Mrs.  Lycll.  She  had  a 
tentative  way  of  putting  forth  her  opinions,  as  if  ap- 
pealing to  the  wisdom  of  the  "questionee"— a  method 
highly  soothing  to  his  self-esteem.  "Don't  you  think 
that  the  conception  of  ambrosia  is  a  most  horrible  one? 
It  is  loathsome  to  me  to  think  of  the  immortals  eating 
and  drinking.  I  always  try  to  forget  such  a  blot  on  the 
Greek  ideals." 

"Oh,  come  now ;  I'm  sure  you  are  vastly  superior, 
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both  in  mind  and  in  morals,  to  any  Greek  god  I  ever 
heard  of.  and  yo„  enjoy  a  sqnare  meal,  don't  you  ?"  said 
Air.  U  imlsor  pfKid-naturcdly. 

"I  can't  say  I  enjoy  it."  she  answered  in  her  pleasant 
drawl.  I  always  like  to  emphasize  that  side  as  little 
as  possible.  I  find  it  a  very  s.r.all  stretch  of  the  imaci- 
nation  to  conceive  of  a  life  independent  of  such  neces- 

SltlCS. 

She  looked  at  Lenox  with  a  distant  ^aze  that  niade 
h.m  fee  that  he  was  a  physical  oI,strnction  to  her 
range  of  vision,  but  that  she  would  soon  reduce  him 
and  all  other  corporeal  bodies  to  films  of  air  He  was 
a  commonplace  young  man,  and  he  rather  resented  the 
position. 

"Well.  I  can't  say  I  have  any  great  scunner  against 
my  body,  the  host  went  on  amiably,  "except  that  mine 
Rrows  a  little  unwieldy  as  I  grow  old;  but  even  if  I 
d.d  I  should  feel  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  poor  thing 
as  long  as  its  on  deck.  And  I  intend  to  make  the 
wretch  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  even  try  to  get 
a  little  amusement  out  of  it." 

"But  don't  you  feer'-Mrs.  Lyell  spoke  with  the  air 

of  one  giving  psychologj-  les.sons  in  words  of  one  syl- 

able---"that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  made  by  the 

thoughts  by  which  we  surround  our  true  inner  selves^ 

And  since  we  create  our  own  world  bv  the  kind  of 
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thoughts  wc  think,  doesn't  it  behoove  us  to  think  only 
of  a  beautiful  and  noble  world?" 

"And  what  about  the  millions  of  other  people  whose 
bodies  are  so  placed  that  they  can't  create  beauty  or 
no!)dit>  ?'•  asked  Lenox  suddenly. 

^he  had  not  considered  the  commonplace  younp  man 
hitlicrto,  her  remarks  beiufi:  chieny  for  the  benefit  of 
her  new  disciple.  Vera  Windsor,  and  for  the  private 
secretary  who  trod  wherever  Vera  trod,  so  she  an- 
swered a  little  coldly. 

"Every  soul  must  work  out  its  own  salvation.  I 
can't  aflV^rd  to  defde  my  inner  self  by  knowing  any- 
thing  about  such  a  state  of  mind."  She  drew  herself 
up  with  a  slight  degree  of  stifTncss. 

Lenox  glanced  around  the  table.  Mr.  Windsor  wore 
an  expression  such  as  one  might  wear  who  watched  an 
interesting  performance  on  a  trapeze.    Kemyss*  cue 
was  to  be  one  of  the  few  young  men  who  could  enter 
into  the  ideals  of  the  higher  life  which  Mrs.  Lycll  rep- 
resented, and  Vera  yearned  after;  but  he  was  evidently 
undcsirous  of  expressing  this  ardent   sympathy  too 
clearly  in  the  presence  of  his  business  chief.    Vera's 
eyes  bore  a  troubled  look,  as  though  she  would  like  to 
find  some  pleasant  way  to  lay  hold  of  the  higher  life 
at  a  single  jump,  and  rather  hoped  this  was  it.   As  he 
looked  his  mood  changed.    Hitherto  he  had  felt  very 
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shy  and  stranc-c,  but   Mr*    i  ,.«ir 

.Hc:oss.„,,„,:;,,;.:,::;;:.,,,'->''''--''''---o<i 

Hin.snncs!,,    hf  sai-J  shari)lv. 

■■VVI.y?''  a.k.,l    Mrs.    i;,,,,    „„,   ^j,,, 
-rcdy  w,.h  i„u.rroKa,i„„,  ,,„.  ,,  o„o  who  would  Cd 
.0  an  op..„„„.  for  dc,„.,l.„|„,,  ,„,  ,„,,„^.^        f 

Th,»  wa.,  not  .1,.  kind  of  3„|,j,„  „„  „,         ' 

.n.chabu  of  .hinki„,.,,.,„is  ideas  can,c  dearly  an 
™ly-n..dc;  and  Windsor',  amused  face  said,  ■'Go  in 
and  wm ! 

•■TI.C  medieval  ascetic  hid  himself  from  the  world 
™  .snored  the  work  that  needed  him.  This  is  ,. 
•nodern  equivalent.  Vou  would  make  a  hermit  of  you 

-cl  mstead  of  your  body,  and,  by  constantly  af- 

"..mg  .t,  perhaps  you  can  convince  the  world,  as  he 
.'"1.  .ha.  to  be  self-centered  is  spiritual  an,l  reli^ous." 
And  the  medieval  ascetic  preserved   the  core  of 
,u™T"7  in  a  ti,ne  when  the  world  was  filled  with 

.  raotl.   So  he  <l,d  a  higher  service  to  the  world  than 
"  '"  ''•'«'  '"""'y  mingled  with  its  misery  - 

•■1  don't  aprree  with  you.  I,  seems  to  mc  that  the 
«nrd,er  brethren,  who  vowed  to  work  and  serve,  pre 
served  tlie  core  of  Cliristianity." 

"By  lofty  spiritual  ideals  we  create  a  noble  world  " 
"'"■'  '""'  ■  "i'''y''"'  "l-cricncc  is  but  a  shadow.'         ' 
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"VVIiy  should  wc  try  to  create  a  world?  Hasn't  God 
alrtady  created  a  world  for  us  and  put  us  in  it— a 
world  where  the  physical  laws  arc  as  true  a.-i  the  spirit- 
ual laws?  Why  shouMn't  wc  live  in  tliis  great,  stir- 
ring, sunrerin^j,  climl)in>j  and  imperfect  world,  and 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  its  facts,  for  fear  the  even  routine 
of  our  thoughts  should  he  disturbed?  Aren't  the  laws 
of  physics  and  human  nature  as  divine  as  the  laws  of 
spirit?  Arc  one-half  the  experiences  that  God  gives 
us  merely  lies?" 

"But  what  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death  and 
suffering  except  as  they  arc  created  by  abnormal 
minds  ?"  said  Vera. 

He  was  ashamed  of  being  so  strenuous,  and  his  face 
and  voice  grew  gentler  as  he  turned  to  her. 

"I  think  both  our  sense  and  our  senses  tell  us  that 
they  arc  facts,  no  matter  how  we  may  shuflle  and 
Ignore  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  however  ugly  truth 
may  look  at  first  sight,  in  the  long  run  it  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  most  specious  falsehood,  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  falsehood  to  deny  all  the  universe  outside 
myself.  Nowadays  our  ideal  is  not  repose,  but  eternal 
conquest  over  ourselves  and  the  world.  That  old  be- 
lief, that  the  perfect  life  was  the  life  led  by  the  soul 
disjoined  from  the  body,  has  been  outgrown  among 
other  childish  things,  and  it  is  a  return  to  medievalism 
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.0  revive  i,.   Wo  l<„„w_„r  we  „„^h,  ,„  k„„„_„„^ 

her  co„.l,.,o„,  of  life,  i„,,ea,,  „,  ,;,;„^  „,^„  ^J"" 

t       "  ""  1""'-    '^''•"  ""™  <'"<•»  no,,  any  loncor 
mean  re,,.  D„  yo„  ,,„<,,  .^c  nonsense  rhym.'-. 

'■Thtre  on«  „a,  ,,  ,p|,j,  „|j,^  ^.^^ 

■t  have  finished  „y  j,,^  „„„ .  1^^  ^^.^^ 

Bui  ihc  Urd  .aid.  -N,,,  ,„. 

For  to  work  yon  shall  go. 

On  a  far  harder  laslc  .han  you've  iried.'" 

";  »'°PPC<I  sud.lonly,  rathor  a,l,amod  of  hi,  un- 
womed  ombroak.  „o  had  no.  hoon  accu„,  J  d To 
'hmlc  on  ,ho.,o  ,1„„^,  hue  hahi.,  of  lifo  crcaru  ! 
con,c.ou,ly,  their  own  philosophy  ' 

n^J7C,  ir;''"''^"'''  ■™"  «■■■"  <:"'P  -1.0  n,oa,„ro  of 
ou  ongh  .  Ar^nnon,  on  such  snhjoCs  is  i„,p„ssible. 
rru.1,  ,s  fol,  by  ,ho  soul.    I.  i,  „„,  ,„  ^.  p„,.,„ 

r;  o^'; ""  ^'"■^>' """  ■"-'>■  °' "«-™.' 

tavor  of  what  one  already  believes." 
"i've  no  doubt  you  a,c  right  there.    Therefore  one 
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shr)iil.|  never  considor  his  own  little  fraj^nncnt  of  truth 
the  final  nuaniirr  of  i'iin«;s.  Our  uk-as  an-  cr«atr'l  l>y 
our  tc'ni|H-ranuiUs  mure  than  by  our  \o^w,  and  vou 
can't  Ih?  arjjuoil  out  of  your  ttfuporntncfii   " 

Vera  |>U'<he(I  hack  her  chair  with  an  iuifKitient  siRjh. 
Slie  and  Mrs.  I.ycjl  left  the  rcKMu.  Itul  as  she  went 
tf)ward  the  d<  or  she  ^jave  I'rnr\k  a  swift  lor)|.  that  saul, 
"You  arc  not  stupid  after  all."  Straightway  he  for- 
got nature  and  spirit,  truth  and  untruth,  in  an  in:?tant 
of  delight  as  he  met  her  eyes.  He  could  afTect  only  a 
lanpT'iid  interest  in  Nicholas  Windsor's  hi^  lauRli. 

"Well.  Lenox,  you've  got  a  little  of  the  ^ood  old 
strai),'ht  Puritan  blood  left  in  you  I  It  did  me  pood  to 
hear  you  utterinj,'  such  heresies  .iround  here.  We've 
been  having  a  lot  of  spirituality  and  luij^duy  little  horse 
sense  in  this  conitnunity  lately,  I  can  tell  you.  Say, 
Lenox,  did  you  say  that  all  out  of  your  own  head,  or 
did  you  learn  it  out  of  a  Iwnik  /  They  didn't  teach  that 
kind  of  stuff  at  Winterhaveii  (  ollef^c  in  my  clays." 

Kemyss  looked  at  Ltnox  witli  ill-concealed  dislike. 
Tie  was  inwardly  cursinj.;;-  his  own  ditTicult  situation, 
which  kept  him  silent  duriii},'  the  discussion,  fc.irful  of 
ofTendinc:  either  his  ethereally-minded  love  or  his 
materially-minded  chief. 

"I  don't  know  which  looks  the  worse,  a  Philistine, 
or  a  damn  fool,  but  I'm  inclined  to  eive  the  fool  the 
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tTc-fcrrncr."  wa,  ,hr  message  that  \m  l-nrr  scU  com. 
niunicatcci  to  his  inner  muul 

M.^a„wh.h.^,..,.vHl.i...h.d^au.in,n 
b.r  elf  comfortahly  i„  the  easiest  of  chair,  verv  near 
the  hlazinff  hre. 

"It  ..  really  t.K>  ha.l.  Vera,  that  yn.,r  father's  h.si- 
-.he.ho..,.,^     ,.,,,, .,,^;,^^^^ 

-t  .  th.s  ,yp..  of  ,„.,ul.    It  makes  it  very  han,  for  you 
ve  the  h.,her  hfe.    That  yo„n.  n,an  has  almost 
rumedmel     Ami  she  lauK'he.I  pK-asatuIy. 
Vcra's  eyes  shot  a  little  (lame. 

-My  father  has  helped  t.,  huil.l  a  ,.reat  citv  an.l  put 
comfort  and  prosperity  into  the  l.ves  of  thousands  of 
people.  Can  I  be  sure.  Ku.^cnia.  that  it  is  Letter  to  live 
alone  on  the  hdltnp  than  to  do  as  he  hr,.  dune-'- 

"You  are  speaking:  out  of  a  mood.  Vera,  an.l  a  mood 

t  -at  to-morrow  yot,  will  reco.,mi.e  as  unworthv    You 

should  learn  not  to  he  inHuenced  bv  min.Is  i„f:.rior  to 

vour  own.   Rcmc.nbcr  that  it  is  greater  to  h.  than  to 
do. 

"The  question   is  whether  one  can  be  without  do- 
'njT.  •  said  the  disciple,  still  rebellious. 
^  After  the  srcntlemen  came  in.  t»-  most  contrary  of 
=i'Oods  tcK,k  possession  of  her.    While   Windsor  al>- 
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sorbcd  the  unwilling  Kemyss,  she  talked  the  smallest 
of  small  talk  with  Lenox.  Mrs.  Lyell  listened  with  dis- 
may. It  is  not  easy  to  indulprc  in  lij^htsome  and  mean- 
ingless sallies  while  one's  mentor  sits  by  in  disapprov- 
ing silence,  but  Vera  ignored  Mrs.  Lyell,  and  to 
Lenox  it  was  as  if  she  were  not, 

"Mr.  Lenox,  I  owe  you  at  least  two  good  turns  for 
your  service  to  me  this  morning,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
the  path  of  the  tenderfoot  is  a  thorny  one.  Would  it 
not  smooth  your  future  in  life  if  you  had  some  elemen- 
tary insti  uction  in  western  ways  and  manners  ?" 

Mrs.  Lyell  fell  to  wondering  why  such  simple  words 
should  make  a  man's  expression  that  of  a  fatuous  fool. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals — a  distinction  stupidly  ignored 
by  students  of  evolution— this  tendency  of  the  youth- 
ful male  to  slip  out  of  possession  of  man's  towering 
intellect  at  the  slightest  provocation  from  the  youthful 
female. 

"Rule  one,"  continued  Vera;  "when  you  meet  an- 
other person,  you  must  not  begin  to  talk  about  the 
weather.  In  deference  to  the  summer  cyclone,  and  the 
winter  blizzard,  we  think  it  bad  form  to  mention 
weather." 

"What,  then,"  he  asked,  with  a  direct  look  of  smil- 
ing interest,  "is  the  staple  of  conversation  here?" 
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"Well,  the  older  inhabitant  alwavs  boj^ins  by  asking 
tlie  younffcr.  'Where  did  you  come  from  ?'   You  see 
no  one  but  myself  vas  born  in  St.  Eticnne.   Really,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  before,  that  perhaps  I  am  the 
lodcstone  about  which  this  bi^r  city  has  been  drawn 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.   I  know 
thtre  is  a  popular  impression  that  its  water-power  was 
the  creator  of  St.  Etienne,  but  I  prefer  to  think  it  was 
because  I  set  the  good  example  of  coming  first.   How- 
ever 'his  may  be,  'Where  did  you  come  from?'  is  a 
good  .zoning  to  a  conversation,  because  you  can  then 
glide  easily  into  .  discussion  of  your  native  place  and 
the  other  man's,  and  so  on  gracefully  to  staple  ques- 
tion number  two,   which  is,  'How  do  you  like   the 
West  ?• " 

"And  then  ?"  hp  asked. 

"I  think  this  ends  the  standard  conversation,"  she 
replied.  "If  you  have  any  brains  you  may  branch  off 
mto  rational  intercourse.  Hut  with  ordinary  ingenuity 
these  subjects  niav  be  prohmged  enou-h  to  cover 
quite  a  crop  failure  of  ideas.  You'll  hear  it  done 
cVLTV  day." 

"But  if  you  please.  Madam  Instructress,  you  have 
failed  to  enlighten  me  on  the  most  important  poim  of 
all,  in  these  'First  steps  of  a  Tenderfoot'." 

"And  what  may  that  most  important  point  of  all  be?" 
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"What,  most  illuminating,  am  I  to  say  when  the 
questioner  asks  me  how  I  like  the  West?"  He  looked 
at  her  with  frank  jyood  nature. 

Vera  laughed  gaily. 

"Nay,"  she  said.  "Instruction  can't  do  every ihing 
for  you.  There  must  be  some  scope  for  genius.  But 
I  warn  you,  the  community  will  judge  you  inside  and 
out,  your  insight  into  life,  your  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  by  your  answer  to  that  crucial  question." 

"You  alarm  me.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may  al- 
ways escape  from  this  horrible  dilemma  by  being  the 
first  to  ask  the  other  fellow  what  he  thinks  of  the 
West." 

"Come,  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  you.  Are  you  to 
stay  in  St.  Etienne?" 

"I — I  hope  so."  Lenox  glanced  at  Windsor. 

"Oh,  I  see.  I  think  you'll  stnv.  My  father  likes 
you,"  she  said  kindly. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  heartily.  "My  first  impressions 
have  been  so — so  pleasant,  that  I  am  quite  longing  to 
know  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  adopted  native 
city." 

"That  is  the  true  spirit.  You  won't  have  to  be  here 
long  before  the  'native'  will  seem  to  you  more  true 
than  the  'adopted'.  I  believe  I  can  give  you  your  first 
opportunity  to  meet  your  fellow  townspeople,  at  least 
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on  any  large  scale.  Thanksgiving  Eve  we  always  cele- 
brate by  a  semi-public  ball,  to  which  we  go  en  masse 
You  will  see  the  noble  army  of  pioneers,  and  the  later 
comers,  who  are  respectable,  but  of  course  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  originals.  You  must  gather  together 
all  your  forces  in  preparation  for  meeting  the  genuine 
western  girl,  Mr.  Lenox." 

"Have  I  not  been  meeting  her  all  the  evening?"  he 
asked. 

Rut  she  ignored  his  question  and  went  on. 
"It  is  the  opening  function  of  the  winter's  gaieties 
and  to  be  left  off  its  list  would  be  to  sink  into  insig- 
nihcance;  all  of  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
I  am  gomg  to  have  a  wonderful  new  gown  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  am  sorry  for  any  poor  mortal  who 
does  not  l:ave  the  opportunity  of  gazing  on  me.  You 
may  thank  me  for  saving  you  from  such  a  fate." 

"I  am  most  grateful."  said  he  humbly,  "or  at  least 
I  shall  be.  if,  from  the  position  of  a  nobody  who  by 
this  investiture  is  transformed  into  a  somebody.  I  may 
bog  for  the  privilerre  of  a  dance  with  the  investing 
power."  ^ 

"So  you  think  boldness  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
higher  life-at  least  of  society?"  She  glanced  with 
kindly  maliciousness  at  Mrs.  Lyell.  -Yes,  I  will  com- 
plete my  benefactions.   You  shall  have  the  first  dance 
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—just  five  weeks  from  to-nipht.  I  shall  tell  any  one 
else  who  asks  for  it  that  I  am  saving  it  for  Mr.  Lenox, 
the  most—  ' 

"The  most  what  ?"  he  pleaded. 

"The  most  recent  arrival  in  St.  Eticnne,  of  course. 
And  the  man  who  saved  me  from  the  demon  street- 
car." 

Mrs.  Lyell  pot  up  a  little  abruptly,  and  Vera  rose, 
too,  wit'^  an  apologetic  gesture.  Other  girls  talked 
small-taik,  and  why  should  not  she? 

Mr.  Windsor  and  Mr.  Kemyss  joined  the  group 
around  the  fire,  and  conversation  became  general  until 
the  carriage  for  Mrs.  Lyell  was  announced,  and  that 
lady  departed  with  Mr.  Kemyss  as  escort. 

Lenox  made  a  move  to  go  at  the  same  time,  but 
Windsor  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Wait  a  bit,  I  want  to  have  a  moment's  lalk  with 
you." 

Vera  went  to  her  refuge  at  the  piano,  and  began 
to  play  softly,  as  if  crooning  to  herself.  Windsor  hand- 
ed Lenoj.  a  cigar. 

"Have  another,"  ho  said;  'the  one  after  dinner 
didn't  seem  to  amount  to  anything,  and  Vera  doesn't 
mind."  He  turned  down  the  lights,  as  if  settling  him- 
self for  a  comfortable  homelike  time,  and  the  two  men, 
masculine  fashion,  sat  with  crossed  knees  before  the 
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Who  anil  what  is  Mrs  Lvill  "•  h,.  ,  i.  , 
-  "«>  no,  seen  ;„.„„.„  ..T    L    ''*"''  ''  ^-J" 

™-nn.::;rj.iz:ar:hr"''= 

to  my  notice."  "**  ^^*  <=ome 

"Is  she  a  widow  ?" 

'y .    sne  s  the  super  or  wif..  r.f  „        ,•    . 

She-,  the  ripe  £r  i,  o    ZilJ"  '"'"'"^  -•>»"■'• 

.^e....rio..a.he.he:^:;:™^^^^^^ 

ALl;erk"'  "'"^^-''  '-'""- 
Unox  laughed,  and  Windsor  wen,  on. 

J  think  you  are  very  unju.,  ,o  Mrs.  Lyell  ■•  said 
■era  ,n  an  even  voice,  f„„,  u,e  piano.    She  did  nm 

«h.ch  Eugenu  always  speaks  of  Mr.  Lyell  shows 
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how  she  tries  to  conceal  even  from  herself  the  know- 
1c<1ro.  that  she  can  not  help  having,  that  he  is  nothing 
hut  a  clo<l." 

"The  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand  is  made  up  of 
clods,  my  dear.  He  supplies  her  with  the  leisure  and 
money  that  she  needs  for  this  chiffon  higher  life  of 
hers— not  too  much  money,  be  it  said  to  his  everlasting 
discredit,  though  he  works  like  a  horse  to  get  that 
littlt." 

"And  very  fortunate  he  is  to  serve  so  good  a  pur- 
pose. She  is  the  inspiration  of  a  good  many  women's 
lives." 

"Well,  if  I  were  picking  out  wives,  I'd  rather  have 
one  that  petted  me  when  I  came  home  than  one  that 
knew  every  date  from  primordial  protoplasm  to  Dar- 
win. There's  a  pointer  for  you,  Lenox.  And  there's 
another  thing  I'll  tell  you.  It  isn't  safe  for  a  woman 
—or  a  man  either,  for  that  matter— to  cut  loose  from 
the  conventionaUties  and  traditions  as  she  does." 

Vera  came  over  and  stood  beside  her  father's  chair, 
slender  and  tall  in  the  Pickering  fire-play,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  Lenox  to  glow  with  light  within,  not  sharp 
but  soft,  as  she  fixed  them  on  her  father. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  said  the  older  man, 
clasping  the  hand  that  hung  loosely  at  her  side,  and 
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pattinjr  it  as  he  spoke.    "You  needn't  be  surprised  if 
I  generalize  a  little  myself.    I've  lived  a  good  many 
years  on  this  old  hall,  Vera,  and  I've  seen  a  j,'o<k1  many 
different  kinds  of  men,  from  trappers  to  princes.    I 
shouldn't  have  made  the  entcrprihcs  I've  turned  my 
hands  to  a  success  if  I  hadn't  used  my  brains  to  study 
people  and  principles  a  little,  should  I?    I  can  piece 
things  together  quite  a  bit,  little  girl,  when  most  folks 
think  I'm  thinking  of  nothing  except  how  to  make  an- 
other dollar.   Now,  then,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
you  may  get  philosophy  of  life.    Don't  smile  at  your 
old  dad,  Vera.    You  haven't  got  a  monopoly  of  the 
family  brains.    I  say  there  are  two  working  philoso- 
phies of  life.   One  you  get  by  sitting  down  all  alone 
in  a  quiet  room  and  thinking  about  the  things  that  are 
true,  and  resolving  to  live  by  them.  The  other  you  get 
by  banging  up  against  people  and  finding  out  that 
things  are  so  whether  they're  true  or  not.    Mind  yon, 
I  don't  say  one  of  these  ways  is  right  and  the  other  is 
wrong.   Very  likely  you've  got  to  combine  them  both. 
Anyway,  if  you  stick  to  the  last  you're  apt  in  forget 
one  set  of  principles,  and  if  you  stick  to  the  first  you're 
apt  to  forget  another.  That's  what  I  want  to  speak  of 
now,  because  that's  where  I  think  your  friend,  Mrs. 
Lyell,  trips  up,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  like  her. 
There  is  no  one  human  mind  so  absolutely  reasonable 
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that  it  can  evolve  t,„tJ,  nil  by  it,df.  an.l  ignore  the  sum 
"f  other  people's  thoughts.    This  old  wr.rld"*  h  .bit. 
have  lK.e„  built  up  out  of  the  har.l  experience  of  an 
awful  lot  of  folks.   When  a  man  tells  me  that  he  can 
prove  (hat  there  isn't  any  God.  I  say,  'Great  Scott  f 
It  s  jnven  heaps  of  trouble  to  thousands  of  generations 
to  work  out  a  moderately  decent  conception  of  a  God 
who  isn't  an  unjust  savage  and  n  disgrace  to  humanity 
Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  throw  away  the  result  of 
all  that  struggle,  just  because  I  ain't  smart  enough  to 
sec  any  flaw  in  your  little  two-by-four  argument?'  " 

"But  if  we  always  insisted  on  accepting  things  as 
they  are.  there'u  never  be  any  progress."  said  Lenox. 
"That's  all  right,  my  lx)y.    That's  all  right.    But 
progress  has  got  to  be  built  up  on  things  as  they  are. 
You  don't  get  it  by  knocking  everything  down  and 
starting  over  again.   Now.  I'll  tell  you  what  happens. 
When  people  begin  i,.  play  fast  and  loose  with  accept- 
ed ideas  of  truth,  you'll  find-mind  you.  Vm  speaking 
of  my  observation  of  real  folks,  and  I  could  give  you 
plenty  of  cxamples-you'll  find  those  same  people  are 
very  apt  lo  play  fast  and  loose  with  ordinary  morals, 
too.    Now  you  take  marriage.    Its  been  a  tough  pull 
for  the  human  race  to  get  it  as  decent  as  it  is.  and  I'll 
admit  it  isn't  ideal.   But  you  let  a  man  or  woman  be- 
gm  to  say,  'I,  being  on  a  loftier  spiritual  plane,  won't 
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he  .r.immdc,l  hy  ,hc  convcntlonaliticH  that  arr  meant 
for  lower  nature,  an.l  ,narria..o.  as  the  w.rl.I  rccoe- 
n./os  ,t.  i.    ,  ,K..r  ki,u|  .,.-  thing  •    Well.  ,cn  to  one 
after  your  su,H.rior  soul  has  run  away  with  his  affinity 
an'l  left  h.s  wife  an.l  chiMrcn.  ho  falls  into  a  pit  of 
v.Icncs,.  and  .Icals  a  .i.^^^^riu.  l.,ow  in  the  face  to 
such  deccncv  a.,  the  con.monplace  wo, Id  has  already 
achieved.    I  tell  you.  a.nvcn.iunalitie.  ar.Vt  just  stu- 
PHI  ties.    They're,  crystallized  ron„„on  .saiM.*' 

"How  it  would  rejoice  VVintcrhavcn  to  hear  you 
hold  forth  as  the  ajK.stle  of  tra<liti.)n  I"  said  Lenox 
and  Windsor  put  back  his  head  and  gave  a  jrr.  it 
laugh. 

•'VVintorhaven  isn't  such  a  fool  of  an  old  plac-  as  I 
used  to  think.    I'm  going  back  there  to  die  some  day 
By  heaven.  I'd  die.  if  I  had  to  live  there  1"  he  said 

"And  all  this,"  said  \era  slowly,  "means  that  you're 
such  an  old  fogy  that  you  don't  like  Mrs.  Lyell  to  come 
I'cre  to  dinner  without  her  husband,  and  so  you  expect 
to  see  her  elopement  chronicled  in  to-morrows  AV;.j  " 
"Nothing  of  the  kind.   That  single  act  doesn't  sig- 
"'fy;  but  I  don't  like  her  attitude  in  general.    I  d-  Vt 
blow,  and  I  don't  care  very  nu.ch  what   i,  Ilv  }.[rs 
Lyell  i.  guilty  of,  so  long  as  you  don't  follow  her  lead 
too  far.   Don't  you  let  her  teach  you  that  it's  onlv  the 
superior  minority  that  know  wisdom,  and  that  tho  in- 
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fcrior  majnrity  arc  f.^>N.  I  Mnnfr  to  the  majority 
myscH.  little  KJrl.  and  I  .lon't  want  you  to  dcnert  mc. 
There,  I've  I  en  ^'rachially  accuriujIatiriR:  this  discourse 
for  «.me  tittu-.  and  I'm  K'lad  I'vi-  ^Ilot  it  off.  You  never 
hcani  me  explode  tliat  way  before,  did  you,  N'cra? 
I>t)  you  think  you  can  Kct  mc  an  oi»|H)rtunity  to  ad- 
tlrcss  your  clijl)  on  the  F.tliics  of  crrrv-itay  liffF" 

Me  drew  down  the  ham!  he  held  and  kissed  it  and 
then  pave  her  a  sharp  push,  as  if  to  send  her  away. 

"Never  mind  alwut  Mrs.  Lycll  now.  She's  only  a 
soap  huhble.  I  watit  to  speak  to  IVank,  here,  for  a 
moment." 

I'rank  U)oked  up  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  first 
name.  Truth  was.  there  was  a  little  feelinj?  of  kinship 
behind  the  slirewd  eyes  with  which  the  man  of  ex- 
perience had  been  studying  the  boy  all  the  evening. 
Windsor  measured  him  up.  a  wholesome,  dependable 
young  man  with  latent  jiossibilitics. 

"Lenox."  he  said,  "I'm  doing  a  little  grain-commis- 
sion business  on  the  side.  It  isn't  generally  known 
that  I  am  in  it,  and  I  don't  intend  that  it  shall  be 
known  in  the  country.  There's  nothing  the  farmer  is 
so  much  afraid  of  as  the  other  man's  getting  a  dollar. 
He  thinks  I've  \.ha  too  many,  anyway:  so  I  don't  let 
him  know  that  I'm  after  a  few  more.  I've  half  a  mind 
*o  send  you  out  into  the  country  to  drum  up  trade  a 
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issctl.  said 

^•rcntially 

■   'is  •    w  life  had 

•  *     V  s  jjlad  to  be 

<      was  that  had 

•  <■  .1^  .11  iho  c'vcninj^ 

i^utsu  and  half  bliss. 


bit.  You'll  learn  an  mucfi  almiit  tliin^js  nut  lurt-  that 
way  a%  in  anything'  f  can  ^ivr  you.  an<l  m  a  few 
months  «  shall  know  what  yn  are  jr.K)d  for.  Come  to 
my  ofTite  to-mor-ow  aft-  ,.  at  two  ocl(Kk.  This 
isn't  the  place  to  talk  I 

And  Frank,  under'        ! 
KocKl-ni^dit    cordi.tll 
to  Vera,  feelin^f  tl    i 
suddenly  Wen  (l-mj       •  >  < 
alone  for  the  dark  w; ' 
happened  to  him.   IFchad 
of  a  new  .sensation  that  was  .  . 

And  now  in  the  dim  ni^^ht  air  Wra  W  indsor's  face 
moved  before  as  he  tramped  alouR.  A  policeman, 
standing  under  a  ^'as  li(jht.  stared  at  him  suspiciously, 
wondering  what  that  fatuous  grin  might  portend.' 
There  is  a  gnat  deal  more  falling  in  love  at  first  sight 
than  the  world  is  willijig  to  admit  to  itself—the  self- 
deceiving  old  world  ti.at  jx)ses  as  a  creature  of  rea- 
son, while  all  the  time  it  is  as  warm-hearted  :.r.  I  im- 
pulsive an  old  thing  as  ever  moved.  And  in  i  ;  less 
sophisticated  regions,  where  conventions  pi.-. ,  a  lesser 
F)art,  the  primal  iii'^tincts  have  fr.vT  scope. 

Frank  had  inherited  a  tendency  to  tall  in  love  from 
some  thousands  of  generations  of  ancestors,  and  it  did 
«  >t  e.'cn  occur  to  him  to  try  to  .strugt-le  ag.ui.i.t  herod- 
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ity.    He  stopped  suddenly,  too  much  self-occupied  to 
move. 

"There  is  one  thing  Windsor  does  not  know,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Whatever  chance  he  gives  me  I  am 
sure  to  make  the  most  of.  now  that  I've  seen  her.  Yes- 
terday I  might  have  failed,  but  now— I  won't  I" 
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When  they  got  into  the  carriaK'e  tofjctlicr  both  Mrs. 
Lyell  and  Mr.  Kcniyss  were  in  a  very  unpleasant  state 
of  mind,  though  it  was  hard  to  define  what  had  pro- 
duced it.  The  young  man  had  a  feeling  thai  his  patent 
right  of  intimacy  in  the  Windsor  hcisehold  was  com- 
ing dangerously   near   tu   infringement.    His   fatlier, 
Jim   Kemyss,  had  been  the  companion  of  Nicholas 
Windsor  in  the  old  pioneering  days  when  friendship 
meant  something.   Their  cabins  st(X)d  ne-  •■  enough  to- 
gether  to  warrant   their   being  termed   "neighbors," 
and,  when  the  patient  little  half-breed  wife  slept  her 
last  sleep,  Mary   Kemyss  soothetl  the  wailing  baby, 
\'era,  and  brought  comfort  to  the  desoairing  house- 
iiold.    If  Jim  Kemyss  had  stayed  in  St.  Eticnnc,  his 
fortunes— as  he  often  said— might  have  been  like  those 
of  Nicholas  Windsor.  "Why.  the  land  T  built  my  cabin 
on  is  now  held  ai  three  hundred  dollars  a  foo*.   If  I'd 
kept  it  I'd  'a'  been  a  millionaire!"    How  often  one 
hears  that  in  the  West ! 
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But  the  great  wave  of  progress,  which  enriched  the 
land   like  the  overflowing  Nile,  swept  the  brood  of 
Kemyss  on  it?  front  billows  ever  farther  and  farther, 
from  place  to  place,  and  stranded  him  at  last.    Now,' 
when  his  old  friend  was  a  man  of  prestige  and  money,' 
he  was  still  a  drifter.   Yet  there  is  no  Ixind  of  brother- 
hoo,I  stronger  than  that  which  hinds  those  who  have 
,  endured  together  the  stress  of  the  frontier;  and  so, 
for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Cyril  Kemyss  had  found  a 
warm  welcome  in  Windsor's  hand-clasp,  and  had  fallen 
into  a  i>lace  which  many  another  young  man  envied. 
He,  himself,  considered  his  fortune  rather  a  matter  of 
desert  than  of  luck. 

To  Windsor's  private  secretary  it  was  no  difficult 
task  to  devc:  )p  an  intimacy  in  Windsor's  household, 
nor  was  Mr.  Kemyss  a  young  man  to  neglect  his  op- 
portunities.   For  feminine  methods  of  reasoning.  Cyril 
Krmyss  care<l  not  a  uhii,  having  a  strong  liking 'for 
women   because  of  ctlur    cxcrllenc..    ,l,a„    those  of 
hra.n  capacity:  hut  he  pcndved  thai  in  their  pleasant 
fancies  thoy  must  hv  luunnrrd  l,y  him  whn  would  aft- 
mvard  master  thru, ;  an.l  hv  Uwhvr  saw  that,  if  they 
were  of  Ihc  class   fnr  whom  tlu.r  nun  provide  food 
and  clothes  and  war,,,:!,,  thrv  must  beguile  their  leisure 
with  son,e  such  airv  toys  as  the^e  philosophies.    There 
were  even  advantages  iu  havmg  them  discuss  Urown- 
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ing  and  Kant  rather  than  go.sip  and  clothes.  Ho  could 
talk  easily  on  these  subjects  himself,  an.l.  in  fact   en- 
joyed doinp  so  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  thcMi.cjh.  Jning  a 
man,  he  was  sooner  bore.l  by  these  trifles  than  were 
the  women.  It  would  i,c  better  if  they  wcrr  loss  strenu- 
ous, less  in  earnest  about  affairs  of  littlo  practical  mo- 
>"cnt.    He  l.ked  women.    He  frequently  told  him.olf 
and  other  youuR  nun  that  they  were  his  one  weakness 
though  there  was  as  much  self-laudation  as  solf-criti- 
csm  m  the  confession.    He  enjoyed  the  studv  of  the 
eternal  feminine.    The  development  of  its  intricacies 
had  a  fascination  f  ^r  him.  and  he  was  fastidious  enou^^h 
to  be  attracted  only  by  women  of  refinement  and  «race 
-though   that   which   he   liked   was   not   the   nobduy 
winch  creates  j^race.  bt.t  the  beauty  that  accompanies  it 
It  did  not  take  him  long  to  .liscover  that  Wra  was 
h.s  fate.   She  meant  ease,  distinction,  a  relic  f  from  the 
hagghng  with  f..rt,me  which  he  loathed.     \nd  vet  he 
must  often  confess  to  himself  that  she  lacked  the  ma^- 
net.sm  of  her   friend.     Vera   was   ..lender,   .snnnnvlnt 
an.gular.  .strenuous,  ri^id  in  her  judgments,  to.,  .thical. 
Mrs.  Lyd..  soft  and  curved  in  every  outliru-.  m„I,  flesh 
that  made  one  long  (o  touch  it  for  its  sleek  d.  licacv 
and  l.ps  tnat  curve<l  in  response  to  the  n-„h„„dinous 
-ot,ons  within  her.  charmed  his  senses.    ,f  be  could 
but   transform    this   ailuru,,^   creature    nuo    N.cholas 
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Windsor's  daughter,  it  would  make  the  j)ath  of  duty 
much  easier.  But  he  held  himself  in  Icash-a  thing  not 
easy  when  one  has  been  accustomed  to  let  the  impulses 
be  ffuidcs-in-chief. 

Cyril  Kemyss.  like  hi-=  father,  was  essentially  a 
drifter,  and  the  trouble  about  drifting  is  that  it  is 
apt  to  send  one  whirling  over  a  cataract  or  bumping 
against  a  stone.  An  inherent  love  of  approbation,  or 
even  an  affection  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  guide  the  craft.  It  needs  a  strong  hand,  and 
once  m  a  while  a  vigorous  push  against  the  current. 

The  intimacy  with  Vera  began  as  naturallv  as  that 
of  brother  and  sister.    Had  they  not  been  babies  to- 
gether, even  though  they  knew  of  that  far-off  time 
only  by  hearsay?   In  proportion  as  Vera  was  beloved 
by  her  father,  she  might  prove  valuable  to  another 
man :  and  since,  to  her  strenuous  nature  and  her  lack 
of  humor,  Mrs.  LyelPs  ecstasies  and  i<leals  appealed  so 
strongly,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  lover  who  jK^ssessed 
hke  ecstasies  and  ideals  might  gain  even  greater  in- 
fliience.    Forthwith  he  set  himself  to  cultivate,  with 
emment  success,  a  lofty  spiritual  nature.   But  it  was  a 
difficult  situation.   Windsor  himself  had  anything  but  an 
idealist's  temperament,  and.  though  he  humored  what 
he  considered  his  daughter's  foibles,  because  he  loved 
her,  he  was  not  likely  to  endure  with  patience  the  same 
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o  blos  .n  others.    So  far  Kcn.vss  ha,,  p^.d  his  r.lr 
adm.rably.  The  foundations  of  his  Spanish  castle  were 
substantially  laid,  but  for  sohk-  reason  he  felt  then, 
nulely  jarred  In-  this  villager  from  'down  in  Maine' 
-tim   straightforward   yotuig  man.   who  spoke   his 
n;.nd.  and  yet  offended  neither  father  nor  daughter 
Kemyss  was  not  in  the  habit  of  fearing  the  youths  who 
bovered.  .neffective.  about  his  divinity-youths  who 
were  characterized  by  names  and  a  few  features,  but 
were  otherwise  indistinguishable.    But  Francis  Lenox 
-nstmctively  felt,  was  a  dangerous  type.  There  was' 
hat  wh.ch  showed,  in  the  face  and  unwavering  eves, 
a  boy  clear-headed,  clean-hearted,  courteous  in  spirit 
and  v.tal  m  energy.   What  is  the  use  of  inventing  in- 
;-te^P^^^^    if  another  man  can  walk  straight  to  the 

"Rather  a  dis.,ppointing  evening,  wasn't  it?"  Mrs 

.veil  mterrupted  his  unquiet  thoughts.   "It's  trying  to 

h-nk    that   one   unatmospheric   person   can   so   spoil 

thmgs.    Now  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  one  of  Vhe 

qu.et    m..^,iring  talks  we  sometimes  have  when  Mr. 

\\  mdsor  has  gone  off  to  his  own  sanctum  " 

"Vou  put  it  very  amiably,  Mrs.  Lyell.  as  you  gen- 

it'  Tl/T  "''■'■■"^•^ "' ""''-  ^^^^'^^^'-  I  ^oLs 

i  found  Mr.  Lenox  aggressive  and  intolerable  " 

Vet  Mr.  Windsor  seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to 
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him.  and  \'cra,  too.    It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  she 
shoulil  fall  under  such  an  influence." 

He  looked  at  her  quite  .startled. 

"I  trust  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe.  Mrs.  Lyell." 

"  [  here  is  only  one  way  to  rise  above  littleness.  That 
is  to  fdl  one's  mind  with  the  ^rcat  thoughts  of  the  ages, 
the  great  facts  of  science  and  history."  Mrs.  Lycll 
waved  her  little  plump  hand  gracefully.  She  loved  to 
revel  in  greatnesses  without  too  petty  an  attention  to 
dtt.xil.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  her  eyes  grew  lumi- 
nous. Her  mouth  quivered  with  tender  curves.  Mr. 
Kcmyss  was  susceptible  to  beauty  and  he  caught  the 
soft  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"If  you  could  make  \'era  such  another  as  yourself!" 

cxclaimc.l.  "You  are  my  ideal  of  womanhood.  Mrs. 
veil.   I  a»Imire  you  more  than  I  can  say,— all  the  more 

ause  you  arc  yourself  under  such  adverse  circum- 
•  nccs." 

In  the  little  pause  during  which  they  waited  for  the 
door  to  open,  Mrs.  Lyell  could  not  down  the  discon- 
tented thoui,dits  that  rose  in  her.  How  different  life 
might  have  been!  .S„p,,ose  marriage  were  a  continuni 
inspiration  instead  of  a  clog.  She  looked  at  Kemyss. 
not  with  love,  but  with  a  covetous  desire  for  something 
in  him  that  had  not  been  given  her.    Hn  husband  who 
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opened  the  door  for  her.  socniod 


than  usual,  in  a  pair  of  dowii-at-the-htfl  si 


even  less  attractive 


il>|HTs.    She 


followed  him  into  flu«  litth-  parlor,  lit  by  a  sin.i;I,-  jjas- 


jct.    There  had  been  a  fire  I 


>ii 


rninj^  in  the  Rratc.  hut 


now  there  were  only  jjray  and  hoptltss  ashes. 
Her  radiant  philosophy,  which  huhhicd  t-asil 


V  into 


what  her  c  ritics  called  "h 


fashi 


einorrhaf^'es  of  words."  had 


ishion  of  deserting'  lu-r  soinLtiin.-s  in  her  lu-nl ;  not 
that  she  had  anything  of  the  hypocrite-  in  her.  hut  that, 
in  spite  of  her  ardent  beliefs,  her  own  emotional  na- 
ture, susceptd.le  to  every  wind  of  circumsta.R-e.  proved 
stronj^er  than  her  intellect  and  will. 

The  bleakness  of  this  rooni  and  man  <lepre-se(l  her 
after  the  smooth  comfort  of  Vera's  home. 

'•I  sent  Tilly  to  bed.  and  told  her  I  w.,nl<l  wait  up 
f'^r  you."  said  Lycll  apoloj^etically.  ffe  was  elirom- 
cally  ai>olo,retic  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

'•Couldn't  you  have  made  thin.i,'.  a  little  more  J,eer- 

fid   for   vourself     Vcii  ■-'     'ri,,\.     1        „•,  , 

iii.Mu.  .Nt(i,       .  m>  .ioesut  Mem  much  oi  a 

I'l.tci  for  spending,'  an  eveiiinji,'.' 

•I  should  have  ha.l  a  tire  to  ^mel  sou  ^^nh.  cer- 
'^'"ily;  hut  I  came  in  -nlv  a  monum  ago.  Took  ,li„„cr 
down  toun,"  he  said  (|u  etiv. 

Mrs.  I  yell  stared  at  him  a  niument  in  o  riintio,,. 

"I  he^  your  pard.,n.  X<,|.  |  W^,,.,,,  ;  ;,,.,(  ,-,„^  j  ^^^^ 
i^omg  to  be  out.  an-!  .he  p,,,|.;,l,Iv  to,.i    ,t  for  j.rante<l 
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that  you  would  not  be  hero.  It  wasn't  like  mc  to  forget 
to  order  diimer  for  you.  was  it?  I  .im  very  much 
ashanit<l  of  myself.  I  mean  to  do  my  cluty  better  than 
tliat.  It's  rouKh  o!i  \uu.  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  that  I 
could  I)e  a  difTercnt  t\|>e  of  woman." 

If  she  had  Oiiuplrtcd  her  thinij;ht  she  would  have 
added:  "Hut  it  is  hard  to  remember  tlie  things  in 
which  om  is  not  i«j  the  least  interested." 

"And  I  wish  you  wuuld  tint  always  insist  on  con- 
sidering me  a  burden.  Jean.  About  dinner,  it  did  not 
make  the  least  dilTerence.  I  should  ik^  have  cared  to 
sit  down  3l(»ne.  .\s  it  was  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
at  the  club  with  the  Ikivs." 

IJut  his  voice  ditl  not  .sound  ju!)ilant. 
To  his  wife  bis  words  raised  a  vision  of  eating  and 
drinking  and    loud    laughter   over   poor   jokes.     She 
turned  away  abruptly. 
"Did  yon  have  a  pleasant  time?"  he  asked. 
"Oh.  like  you,  1  Ii.id  a  sufficiency  of  foo,!  and  drink, 
but   I   can't   say  ihd   it   made  what    I  call  a  pleas;int 
evening.    Mr.  Win.Isor  was  much  in  evidence,  and  I  d.) 
not  enjoy  him.    He   had  another  of  his  own  type  there 
to-night— ycnmgir  and  more  efTervescently  offensive. 
Isn't  it  queer  that  sometimes  everything  in  the  world 
l(K)ks  worth  whde.  and  at  other  times  nothing  is  worth 
whdc?   It'is  all  tiresome,  and  one  longs  to  have  it  over. 
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How  astonislicd  winic  of  my  friends  wniiM  |)c  to  hear 
me  talk  in  smh  a  way!  \Vell,  at  least  I  am  not  a  cow- 
ard. I  can  lielf>  cheer  other  [Hople,  and  keep  t  ly  mo- 
ments of  dejection  to  myself." 

"And  to  me,"  said  her  husband,  a  little  bitterly. 

"N'e«l."  she  rose,  "you  can  not  accuse  me  of  often 
thrustinp  my  ttuiods  ufxin  vu.  I  know  that  you  do  not 
sympathize  with  either  side  of  me." 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  am  entirely  aware  that 
t)oth  your  depression  and  your  burst  of  confidence  arc 
based  ou  indijjestion.   I  shall  not  presume  on  them." 

"I  think  I  will  ^o  up  to  bed  at  once,"  she  said. 

Her  husband  sat  and  stared  moo<liIy  at  the  di.scour- 
aginjr  ashes  until  lonjj  after  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
second  fl(x)r.  Then  he  went  up  stairs.  His  wife  stirred 
uneasily. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Jean,  I'm  jjoing  to  take  the 
niidniKhi  train  north.  Probably  be  pone  a  month  or  so. 
Will  it  disturb  you  if  I  light  the  gas  while  I  throw  a 
few  things  into  my  bag?" 

"Can  I  help  you  ?"  she  asked  languidly. 

"Xo,  thank  you,  dear."  He  worked  in  silence,  glanc- 
ing now  and  then  wistfully  at  her  closed  eyes.  To 
some  people  he  found  it  easy  to  say  the  things  that 
were  in  him.  and  many  a  time  he  evolved  a  long  dis- 
course that  should  somehow  bridge  the  gulf  that  con- 
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tinuatly  widcnctl  Ixrtwccn  himself  ami  hid  vifr,  but  her 
complftc  in«litlfri'ncc  siiHctI  his  |M)Wfr  ol  uticrancc.  lie 
rould  have  said  i-  now,  if  she  wouUi  hut  t)|>cn  her  cyci, 
he  thf)UKht.   Ill  lixtkctl  at  hin  watch,  aiul  inoveU  to  her 

lK'(|.si«lc. 

'■(icKMJ-hy.  Joan.  I  ttuist  Ik*  off." 

"(jcMHl-by,  Xcil.   Taki-  care  of  yourself  " 

He  e)|)int(|  his  lips,  for  her  vt)icc  was  gentle  ami 

cordial,  hut  she  interrupted. 

"And,  oh.  will  you  please  take  a  look  at  the  furnace 

before  you  j^o?" 

"Yes,  dear.  III  attend  to  it.  Goml-by.' 

"Ckxid-by."   He  stooped  and  kissed  her  unresponsive 

clicek. 


CHAPTER  V 


Tllli   TEMITER 
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As  Mr.  Kcrnyss  camt-  down  the  ^l(•|.•4  of  the  Lytll 
house,  he  discovered  a  man  of  Mil)>.tantial  proporu-inn 
awaiting  him. 

"Hello,  K.,"  said  an  aKffre.ssively  cheerful  voice. 

Kemyss  half  hesitated  a  moment,  then  n(Mlded  a  curt 
K'kkI  nijjht  to  the  siili  uaitiiifj  coachman. 

"I'll  walk,  thanks,"  lie  said,  and  the  new-ctjnur  and 
he  strode  off  into  the  nif^hi  to^ji-ther. 

"(M  VVind.sors  carriage?"  asked  his  friend.  Kemyss 
luidded, 

"Say.  you're  pretty  thick  with  the  old  man.  ain't 
you  ?  Who  was  the  pretty  girl  you  were  seeing  home 
in  his  rig?" 

There  was  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Timothy  .Vorton  eyed 
his  companion  askance  and  changed  his  tactics. 

"Say,  I've  got  some  of  the  finest  ever  in  th.-  way  of 
Canadian  rye.  Ste[)  into  my  nwitTis  ami  sami)lc  it  with 
me.  won't  you?"  he  said  with  unabated  cordiality. 

It  was  evident  that  this  suggestion  met  with  a  more 
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cordial  reception,  for  Kemyss  growled  an  asscnl  and 
followed  Norton's  latch-key  into  a  dark  liall  and  thence 
into  a  stuffy  but  showy  room,  which  might  properly  be 
called  a  "den"  as  a  Iribute  both  to  its  odor  and  to  the 
evidently  arimal  propensities  of  its  owner. 

As  Mr.  Norton  lit  the  gas,  laid  aside  his  coat  and. 
busied  himself  in  getting  out  a  bottle  and  a  couple 
of  glasses,  Kemyss  still  watched  him  silently.   He  was 
a  person  with  pretentions  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  his  pretentions  remained  preten- 
tions.  They  influenced  him  only  so  far  as  to  affect  his 
outer  garments,  and  did  not  penetrate  even  to  the 
sanctum  of  his  finger-nails.    A  wolfish  head  he  had, 
hung  a  little  too  far  forward  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
mustache,  which  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  de- 
scribed as  "handsome,"  did  not  wholly  hide  a  cruel 
mouth. 

"I  suppose  all  this  friendliness  means  that  you  want 
your  money,  Tim,"  Kemyss  broke  in  abruptly.  "I  wish 
to  heaven  you  could  have  it,  and  I  be  done  with  you. 
But  I  haven't  got  it  and  that's  the  truth.  Curse  you 
and  your  cards !" 

"Oh,  well,  come !  You  needn't  blame  mc.  You  like 
the  cards  as  well  as  I  do,  old  fellow." 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  that  as  well  as  for  my 
losses,"  Kemyss  answered  bitterly. 
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"Well,  never  mind  all  tlinl,"  Norton  rq)!io»l  in  a  sin- 
gularly amiable  voice  to  !)e  comin;,'  from  such  a  mouth. 
"I'm  in  no  hurry,  and  you  needn't  think  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  about.  I've  known  what  it  was  to  be 
pretty  hard  up,  myself,  and  I'm  the  last  man  on  earth 
to  press  a  friend  on  a  debt  of  honor.  Pay  me  when 
you  get  ready.  Till  then  say  no  more  about  it." 

Mr.  Kcmyss'  strained  manner  relaxed,  either  under 
the  influence  of  his  kindly  creditor  or  that  of  the  ex- 
cellent  whisky.    Already   this   evening,   Kcmyss   had 
borne  the  air  of  an  ascetic  in  the  home  of  Miss  Wind- 
sor, he  had  been  a  young  man  of  emotional  tempera- 
ment in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Lyell,  and  now  he 
lapsed  into  the  hail-fellow-well-met  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Norton ;  and,  although  he  would  have  felt  very  loath 
to  let  his  own  particular  little  world  see  him  in  his 
present  surroundings,  for  the  f^rst  time  in  several  hours 
he  felt  comparatively  at  ease  and  at  home.   An  inferior 
friend  is  after  all  a  rest.   One  does  not  have  to  pose. 
The  ability  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  an  apostle,  in  the  man  who  does  not  endow 
it  with  tlie  backbone  of  sterling  principles  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  source  of  stumbling. 

^  "No,  I  ain't  going  to  press  you  on  a  debt  of  honor. 
I'm  gentleman  enough  to  know  how  to  treat  another 
gentleman,  I  hope,"  repeated  his  companion. 
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"I  .'ipprcciatL-  it,  I  assure  you,"  Komyss  answered, 
and  an  ainioahlc  silence  fell  between  them. 

"I'.een  dining  at  Windsor's?"  asked  his  companion 
at  length, 
les. 
"Well,  I  don't  doubt  you  deserve  your  position,  but 
there's  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  it.  too.  No  son  of  his 
own.  So-  of  an  old  friend,  .\lniost  like  his  own.  The 
old  man's  gettitig  on.  Some  one  will  have  to  step  into 
his  shoes  one  of  these  days." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Kcmyss  laughed  the  laugh  of 
the  flattered.  "Windsor  has  a  good  many  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  no  one  man  is  going  to  step  into  all  of  them. 
And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  his  shoes  aren't  any- 
where worn  out,  either.  He's  good  for  a  century.  I 
never  saw  a  man  take  business  the  way  he  does.  It 
docs  not  play  him  out.  He  acts  as  if  it  was  a  big  game 
and  as  if  he  couldn't  lose.  If  he  makes  a  false  move, 
why,  it's  only  a  bishop  gone  anyway,  and  he's  nowhere 
near  a  checkmate.  It  does  not  wear  on  him  the  way 
it  does  on  most  men." 

"Well,  when  it  comes  to  games,  two  can  play  at  'em, 
you  know.  I  understand  you  stand  a  pretty  good 
chance  at  capturing  his  queen  yourself." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  Kemyss  asked  quickly. 

"Oh,  it's  kind  of  understood  among  all  the  boys." 
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"You  don't  know  her,  do  you?"  Kcmyss'  question 
was  humorous,  and  accompanied  by  a  sudden  vision 
of  this  man  in  conference  with  Miss  Windsor. 

"Naw,  how  should  I?  But  of  course  I've  seen  her. 
She's  a  high-stepper  and  a  beaut,  but  I  guess  you'll 
have  to  walk  a  chalk  line  when  she's  Mrs.  K.,  at  least 
as  long  as  old  Nick  pervades  this  ball.  Of  course,  she 
ain't  my  style." 

"Mine  either!  She  thinks  the  only  purpose  in  life  is 
to  be  great  and  good.  1  don't  know  whether  the  game 
is  worth  the  candle,"  Kcmyss  blurted  out,  and  -"nstantly 
vished  that  he  had  held  his  tongue. 
"Don't  be  a  fool !  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  Norton. 
"And  I  suppose  this  is  why  you  are  willing  to  wait 
for  your  money?"  asked  Mr.  Kemyss  pointedly. 

"Cert.  I  ain't  going  to  cut  in  with  any  little  fuss  that 
might  queer  your  chances.  Go  in  and  win  and  let  me 
have  the  crrmbs  that  fall  from  the  table.  That  is  all 
T.  Norton  asks." 
"Well,  you  needn't  bank  on  it  too  much." 
Norton  got  up  and  moved  restlessly  about  the  room. 
Then  he  came  back  to  his  seat,  shut  one  eye,  and  sur- 
veyed his  upraised  glass  with  the  other. 

"Kemyss,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  hundred  chances  to 
make  money,  marriage  or  no  marriage.  Look  at  the 
things  that  Windsor  is  into,  and  you  at  his  elbow  all 
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the  time.  You  must  get  a  lot  of  tips,  say  on  the  stock 
market,  that  other  fellows  don't  have.  If  I  were  in 
your  place  you  can  just  bet  I'd  have  money  in  my 
pocket." 

"Would  you  ?  I  can  tell  you  the  old  man  is  morbidly 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  speculation— in  his  em- 
ployes, at  Ica-t.  He  calls  his  own  operations  'business 
enterprises.'  That  is  a  different  thing.  But,  I  tell  you, 
let  him  catch  any  one,  especially  a  prospective  son-in- 
law,  speculating,  and  the  fur  would  fly.  I  don't  dare 
risk  it.  Besides,  he  thinks  my  salary  is  cu  ugh  for  all 
my  needs.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  you  hadn't  got  me 
in  this  tight  place."  Kemyss  reverted  to  his  original 
injury. 

"It  ain't  my  fault  if  the  luck  run  against  you.  And 
it's  bound  to  turn  some  day.  But  about  this  other  busi- 
ness. I  tell  you  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  be 
such  a  blank  coward.  Why,  you  could  find  a  hundred 
ways  to  operate  without  his  knowing  anything  about 
it.  If  you  are  scared  to  do  it  yourself,  you  can  let  some 
one  else  do  it  for  you,  can't  you  ?" 

Norton  extended  a  long  deliberate  forefinger  toward 
the  weak  young  fellow  in  front  of  him. 

"Look  here,  Kemyss,  just  say  you  did  happen  to 
drop  on  to  soincthing.  and  sui)pose  you  tipped  mc  the 
wink.  If  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  makinf^  a  tidy  sum. 
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I  would  be  willinpj  to  let  it  wipe  out  your  debt  to  me, 
and  as  you  know,  that  has  reached  a  good  round  figure 
Why  shouldn't  you  and  me  go  into  a  kind  of  i)art- 
ncrshij),  you  supplying  the  information,  and  me  doing 
the  business?  Profits  equal."  Kemys?  sat  long  with 
boots  extended  before  him  gazing  at  them  as  ihougli 
they  interested  him  deeply,  while  Tim  watched  him  in 
silence. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Pve  sometimes 
thought  of  some  such  arrangement  myself.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  Pll  agree  to  anything,  but  if  you've  got  any 
safe  plans  Pm  ready  to  listen  to  them,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly. 

Tim  hunched  his  chair  confidentially  nearer  and  the 
two  talked  far  into  the  night. 
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When  two  o'clock  and  Lenox  arrived  together, 
Windsor,  absorbed  in  the  daily  mill,  had  time  only  for 
that  big  human  smile  behind  which  he  hid  his  inflex- 
ibility. 

"Afternoon!"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  send  you  out 
into  the  country  to  solicit  grain."  It  was  not  his  cus- 
tom to  ask  men  whether  they  wanted  to  do  the  things 
he  intended  they  should.  "Don't  know  anything  about 
wheat,  I  suppose?  Well,  you'll  know  a  little  before  you 
get  through  with  my  kindergarten.  It's  a  big  subject. 
And  the  commission  business  is  a  small  part  of  it.  In- 
cidentally you'll  learn  a  liitle  about  Minnesota  and  the 
Swede  farmer,  and  you'll  just  jot  down  a  few  points 
in  which  he  isn't  a  bit  like  the  Puritan.  It  wouldn't 
astonish  me  if  you  even  found  out  a  thing  or  two  about 
yourself  of  which  you're  not  yet  aware."  He  looked  at 
the  yoiuig  man  with  quizzical  kindliness.  "I  can't  take 
my  time  to  talk  to  you  about  details,  but  Kemyss  is  in 
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the  next  room  there.  I  told  him  to  help  Ilolton  make 
out  a  kind  of  rough  itinerary  for  you.  He  has  a  little 
interest  in  this  concern  himself.  Come  and  speak  to 
me  before  you  go.  Good  day." 

Frank  went  through  the  door  to  meet  Mr.  Ilolton, 
the  head  of  the  firm  that  Old  Nick  ran  under  another 
name  than  his  own — the  name  of  a  benevolent  saint  of 
long  ago,  who  knew  little  of  the  wheat-commission 
business,  but  whose  cognomen  came  easily  to  hand  in 
a  country  where  Jesuit  fathers  preceded  grain,  and 
whose  well-known  virtues  now  cast  a  pious  luster  over 
the  trade  of  heretic  business  enterprise,  as  in  huge 
white  letters,  decorating  the  red  country  elevators, 
their  patronage  was  proclaimed. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  eats  its  daily  bread  with  a 
certain  modicum  of  gratitude,  and  does  not  ponder 
deeply  on  the  subject ;  but  the  interview  of  that  morn- 
ing gave  Frank  a  sense  that  the  great  structures  of 
civilization  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  were  founded 
on  grain.  He  perceived  that  your  true  Minncsotian 
surveys  the  '"orld  from  the  lofty  ridge  of  a  wheat  ele- 
vator. Mr.  Holton  had  an  aggravating  way  of  assum- 
ing that  any  intelligent  creature  understood  the  pre- 
liminary facts  that  sounded  to  Frank  like  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  awed  him  into  diffidence  in  discovering 
the  depths  of  his  ignorance.   Not  that  he  would  have 
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minded  Holtoii  so  much,  hut  greenhorn  questions  died 
at  the  lips  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kcmyss.  All  he  couM 
do  was  to  store  his  memory  with  untlijjested  facts  an 
which  to  ruminate  at  leisure.  He  longid  to  tjcvclnp 
brain  tentacles  that  he  might  keep  a  tight  grip  on  all 
the  instructions  that  were  poured  over  and  into  him. 

"Kcmyss  here  has  made  out,  at  Mr.  Windsor's  si  -, 
gestion,  an  outline  of  the  route  he  proposes  for  you. 
It  lies  through  a  portit)n  of  tliis  state  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  we  have,  .so  far,  done  hardly  any  business,  so 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a  clean  record.  All 
that  comes  in  to  us  from  that  region  will  he  credited  to 
you,  and  the  line  elevators  arc  not  so  thick  up  there 
either,  but  that  there  is  quite  a  field  for  an  independent 
commission  business.  Think  over  what  I  said  to  you, 
Mr.  Lenox,  and  come  back  to  the  office  to-morrow  if 
you  want  any  further  explanations  or  instructions." 
The  session  came  to  an  end,  and  Frank  found  him- 
self with  a  scrap  of  paper  covered  with  names  of  towns. 
Creek,  Indian,  Scandinavian,  and  even  occasionally 
English. 

"I  think  that  is  all  at  present,  Mr.  Lenox.  It  might 
do  you  good  to  drop  over  on  'Change  for  a  moment. 
Perhaps  it  will  stir  up  your  interest  and  make  you 
feel  that  you're  part  of  a  big  machine.  I  think  you 
might  start  off  to  the  country  by  day  after  to-morrow 
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ninrninK.  After  all,  tlie  only  qualification  (nr  success 
must  be  your  own  cxpcri  ncc,  your  own  horse  sense, 
and  your  own  tact.  I.et  nic  sec,  Kcmyss,  about  a 
month's  tri[)  this  is  you've  plani.v^*!,  isn't  it  ? — six  weeks, 
yes." 

Frank  thanked  hitn  aii<I  startevl  for  the  door.  "Six 
weeks,  yes."  He  came  to  a  halt  and  a  sudden  flush 
spread  over  his  face.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  met 
Kemyss'  eyes  and  cynical  smile.  She  had  invited  him 
for  five  weeks.  He  could  not  well  say,  "Hut,  please, 
kind  sir,  I  want  to  come  back  in  five  weeks'  time  to 
dance  with  Miss  Vera  Windsor.  What,  sir,  is  the 
wheat  business  compared  with  a  waltz?"  Yet  in  his 
present  state  of  mind  the  ball  loomed  almost  as  large 
as  the  business  chance  that  was  to  be  his  making  or  his 
undoing.  Such  is  the  erratic  mind  of  youth. 

Running  to  catch  one  of  the  numerous  elevators 
which  eternally  slij-ped  up  and  down  like  the  rods  of 
an  engine,  Lenox  found  himself  pushing  a  n  ir  •  Ic 
Mircly  personage  into  the  already  crowded  i  ;i?e. 
hypnotic  influence  of  rushing  machines  sets   h-inuir 
Kirs  to  rushing,  too.    Frank  had  to  catcls  that  clov. 
though  he  was  not  in  a  hurry,  ond  anotlu  r  was  vu 
point  of  arrival. 

In  the  somber  profile  that  turned  slowly,  as  if  :^ 
remonstrance  to  his  rapid  movements,  Frank  rccOR- 
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nixfd  a  half-fa-riiliar  face.  Ho  ati.l  this  oilu-r  yovinjf 
man  ha«l  iK-tn  rckwI  jitranKt-rs  in  Maim-,  tint  licre.  fif- 
teen hundrc-cl  miles  from  tlu-  fresh  snilT  of  salt  water, 
mere  recognition  nuant  warmth  and  friendship. 

"Aren't  you  Henry  Repfmrn!'"  Lenox  asked.  "It 
docs  my  heart  fjrxxl  to  sec  a  Winterhaven  face." 

"Well,  I  swan,  if  it  ain't  Frank  I.enox!  Used  to  go 
to  schw)I  with  you  !  I'm  ^iad  to  sec  you.  When  d'  you 
come  out  ?" 

"Arrive.l  yesterday.   And  you?" 

"Oh,  I've  iK'cn  in  this  hole  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
wish  I  was  hack.  I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  hotne 
news  for  an  age.  I  can't  hardly  behcve  there  is  such  .1 
place." 

"I'm  fresh,  and  primed.  I  can  te'l  you  all  the  possip," 
said  Lcno.v. 

The  elevator  came  to  a  stop  that  set  his  heart  heat- 
ing against  the  base  of  his  hrain,  and  left  his  diaphragm 
without  co,ni)any.  He  was  a  country  lad.  As  soon  as 
he  could  readjust  his  internal  organs  he  went  on. 

"Come  over  to  the  .St.  Ktienne  and  have  dinner  with 
me,  and  let  me  tell  you  about  the  good  old  town." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  ,1,>."  said  the  other.  He  walked 
apathetically  by  Lenox's  sid..  listening  to  the  votmg 
man's  hopefid  chatter  about  his  own  affairs,  hi;'  com- 
ing westward,  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Windsor,  his 
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confuUncc  in  his  own  future,  hut  at  last  his  cnm|>an- 
ion's  li^tlc^snc^s  Im j^an  to  till  on  I'rank's  cftVrvi>ifntc. 
The  hunuu  >yni|»athy.  ^'imrally  u|)|ttrino«.t  in  his 
ftiake-up.  thrust  his  porMiual  i!oin«;s  into  the  back- 
Krouiul,  and  f.cfiox  triid  to  f^ct  soriu-tlunj^  like  a  rc- 
!*I)on>ivc  aMifidciuf.  It  struck  him  that  he  was  iloinj; 
all  the  talking  and  all  the  rcjoicinjj.  and  that  his  cotn- 
I)anion  jjrew  every  moment  more  despondent. 

"Of  course  we  never  knew  much  of  each  other  at 
home,"  he  .said,  "hut  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
some  one  told  me  you  intended  to  marry  and  settle 
flown.  Isn't  it  rather  a  new  departure,  you're  coming 
to  St.  Ktienne?" 

"Yes;  it's  all  of  a  piece  with  my  confounded  bad 
luck.  It  pot  so  I  couldn't  stand  it  there,  and  now,  upon 
my  word,  it  locks  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  it  here." 

"Come  up  to  my  room  and  have  a  ci|s'ar  and  tell  me 
al)f)ut  it,"  said  I.enox,  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 

Whether  it  was  the  agreeable  fume  of  tobacco  or 
Frank's  cheerful  geniality  that  penetrated  Repburn's 
gloom,  he  suddenly  dissolved  into  almost  tearful  con« 
fidcnce,  to  which  the  other  listened  in  silence. 

"I  think  there  never  was  a  fellow  who  had  a  worse 
streak  of  luck  than  I've  harl,— and  1  can't  see  that  I'm 
in  any  way  to  blame  either.  Things  have  just  hap- 
pened.    I've    been    misunderstood    and    abused    and 
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hounded  around  until  I'm  clean  discouraged.  There 
comes  a  time  when  a  fellow  ain't  called  on  to  be  cheer- 
ful any  more. 

"It  began  back  at  home,  and  it's  followed  me  out 
here,  just  as  if  Providence  had  a  spite  against  me.  It 
seems  a.  :f  it  wasn't  only  big  things,  but  in  every  liule 
thing  I've  done,  some  piece  of  bad  luck  has  happened 
to  me.  I'm  at  my  wits'  end,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  to  hear 
you  talkin'  about  how  cordial  old  Wimlsor  was  to  you, 
and  his  in .  tin'  you  up  to  dinner,  and  givin'  you  a  good 
job  right  off,  well,  I  ilon't  want  anything  bad  to  hap- 
pen to  you,  but  it  just  sets  me  wikl.  You  understand  I 
ain't  envi  is  of  any  one  else.  Now,  he  doesn't  know 
you  any  more  than  he  does  me,  and  he  hasn't  any  call 
to  behave  decent  to  you  and  give  me  a  cold  turn-down, 
has  he?  Ain't  I  from  Winterhaven  just  as  much  as 
you?  But  some  folks  is  born  lucky,  and  some  is  born 
unlucky,  and  it's  better  not  to  be  born  at  all  than  to  be 
born  tnlncky." 

"But,  with  all  this,  you  haven't  told  me  what's  the 
matter  yet.  Perhaps  it  will  ease  your  mind  a  bit  if  you 
let  it  oflF.  Swear  a  little,  if  you  feel  like  it.  Maybe  it'll 
do  you  good." 

"No,  sir,  all  the  cuss  words  in  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  wouldn't  do  me  any  good,  and  besides  I'm 
not  a  profane  swearer.  See  here,  I'll  go  back  to  the  be- 
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ginning  and  tell  you  how  it  happened.  Did  you  ever 
know  old  Jim  Mitford?  He  had  a  big  warehouse  down 
on  Waterford's  dock  in  Winterhaven,  and  my  Uncle 
Henry — Uncle  Henry  brought  me  up,  both  my  parents 
being  dead,  which  was  another  piece  of  my  bad  luck — 
'lut  Uncle  Henry  was  pretty  well  off,  and  took  care  of 
me,  though  he  'most  nagged  the  life  out  of  me  from 
day  to  day.  However,  I'd  got  used  to  his  irritable  ways 
and  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  them.  If  there's 
one  thing  I  am  it's  gciod-natured,  though  a  fellow 
hadn't  ought  to  praise  himself.  Well,  Uncle  Hen'-y  he 
always  gave  me  to  understand  that  he'd  see  me  com- 
fortably fixed  in  life;  and  he  got  me  a  situation  with 
old  Mitford.  He  was  tickled  to  death.  Uncle  Henry, 
and  he  said  it  was  a  bang-up  place  for  me,  and  there 
wasn't  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  rise  and  buy  a  part- 
nership in  the  business  if  I  done  anywhere  near  half 
decent. 

"Well,  sir,  what  happened?  The  very  morning  I 
went  down  to  begin  work,  that  old  Mitford  had  to  go 
off  somewhere,  and  so  there  wasn't  nobody  around  to 
give  me  instructions  what  I  was  to  do.  I  hung  around, 
kind  of  waiting,  but  it  wasn't  much  fun,  and  I  no- 
ticed a  little  sail-boat  of  the  old  man's  moored  a  piece 
out,  and  lookin'  very  inviting,  especially  as  there  was 
a  tidy  little  breeze  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  I  thought 
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I  might  as  well  put  in  my  time  instead  of  hangin' 
around  and  waitin'  for  tfie  boss,  and  a  good  time  I  had, 
though  I  was  a  bit  later  than  I  anticipated,  havin'  mis- 
calculated the  breeze  a  little.   Well,  bless  jne  if  when 
I  come  back,  there  wasn't  old  Mitford  standin'  on  the 
dock  and  waitin';  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just 
as  I  was  roundin*  up  a  sudden  whiff  of  wind  took  the 
boat  and  smashed  her  nose  up  against  the  dock  and  did 
considerable  damage.  No  mortal  bein'  could  know  that 
the  wind  was  comin'  at  just  that  moment,  but  the  old 
man  was  swearin'  mad,  and  when  we  went  into  the 
office  he  didn't  seem  to  conquer  it,  like  I  always  try 
to  any  of  my  evil  tempers,  so  he  got  me  real  upset,  too. 
He  jawed  and  jawed,  but  by-and-by  he  set  me  to  work 
on  some  accounts. 

"I  thought  that  was  as  easy  as  rollin'  off  a  log, 
for  I  was  always  smart  at  figurin'.     He  had  great 
big  books  and  all  kept  like  apple-pie.     He  evidently 
set  a  heap  by  them  books,  and  he  handled  them  like 
they  was  babies.     I  was  working  away,  and  every- 
thing would  have  been  all  right  except  the  old  man 
kept  growling  and  i   mbling  like  an  amateur  volcano. 
He  made  me  nervous.    First  thing  you  know,  I  hap- 
pened to  upset  the  ink  bottle,  and  if  the  blamed  thing 
didn't  go  all  over  that  book  like  a  tidal  wave.  The  old 
man,  he  jumped  so  he,  most  hit  the  ceiling  and  he 
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yelled,  'You  get  out  of  this  oflficc,  and  don't  you  never 
show  your  loon  face  here  again.  Anybody  might  know 
your  father  come  from  South  Ca'liny !  He  wan't  never 
born  in  Maine.' 

"Well,  of  course,  if  he  was  such  an  old  dragon,  I 
didn't  want  to  work  for  him  anyway,  but  Uncle  Henry, 
he  was  considerable  riled,  and  he  made  it  rather  un- 
comfortable for  me  at  home — as  though  it  was  my 
fault.  A  couple  of  accidents  like  that  might  have 
happened  to  anybody,  as  I  told  him ;  but  there  are  some 
folks  that  can  never  see  the  difference  between  a  visi- 
tation and  a  fault.  If  things  go  wrong,  seme  one  is 
always  to  blame. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  fix  Uncle  Henry,  and  the 
very  next  day  I  went  off  and  proposed  to  Nannie 
Means,  and  she  just  jumped  at  me.  There  aren't  any 
too  many  young  men  in  Winterhaven  anyway,  and  a 
girl  knows  she's  lucky  if  she  gets  one.  She  had  a  nice 
tidy  little  fortune  of  her  own,  and  it  looked  as  if  I  was 
all  fixed.  Uncle  Henry  was  pleased  as  Punch.  He  for- 
got he'd  ever  said  an  ugly  word,  and  was  as  smooth  as 
grease  to  me.  But,  of  course,  my  luck  had  to  turn.  It 
always  does. 

"I  told  Uncle  I'd  rather  study  law,  anyway,  than  go 
into  business,  and  he  said  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't.    I  always  took  better  to  the  repose  of  a 
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student's  life  than  to  any  work  with  my  hands.  T  sup- 
pose I  was  made  that  way.  I'd  ought  to  have  had  a 
better  education. 

1  always  thought  Nannie  was  a  good-natured  girl. 
She  was  big  and  stout,  and  I've  been  told  fat  women 
are  always   sweet-tempered,   but   I  know   now   that 
isn't  true.   No  sooner  did  she  have  me  good  and  tight 
than  she  began  to  pick  at  me  about  the  way  I  did  every- 
thing.   Nothing  seemed  to  suit  her.  It  kep'  goin'  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  one  day  this  summer  when  a  whole 
lot  of  us  went  on  a  picnic  to  Knox  Beach,  and  some 
of  the  young  folks  went  in  bathin'.  Nothing  would  do 
but  I  must  teach  Nannie  to  swim.    Her  only  idea  of 
swimmin'  was  to  flap  her  hands  up  and  down,  and  I 
was  holdin'  her  chin  in  about  two  feet  of  water  and 
tryin'  to  explain,  and  she  not  listenin',  when  all  of  a 
sudden  my  hand  slipped.    She  just  grabbed  my  legs 
and  threw  me  like  a  shot,  and  she  came  down  on  top 
of  me.  There  we  lay.   She  hadn't  sense  enough  to  get 
up.    She  just   covered   me  all   over  and   scrabbled. 
I  couldn't  do  a  thing.    And   we'd  have  both  been 
drowned  with  our  feet  sticking  out  of  water  if  some 
of  the  others  hadn't  rushed  in  and  dragged  her  off. 
'/hey  were  all  laughin'  fit  to  kill.    Wei',  you'd  have 
th.  Mght  it  was  all  my  fault.  Anyway,  that  was  the  end 
of  me  and  Nannie.  Uncle  Henry  was  furious.  He  said 
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I'd  thrown  away  my  luck  twice,  and  I  needn't  look  for 
another  chance.  The  worst  of  it  was,  Nannie  sent 
home  the  few  things  I'd  given  her.  I  opened  'em  right 
then,  dnd  there  was  a  little  locket  heart  that  used  to 
belong  to  Aunt  Maria  among  thorn.  Uncle  Henry  said 
I  hadn't  any  business  givin*  away  things  that  wasn't 
mine  to  give.  I  told  him  I'd  sect,  it  kickin'  around  for 
years  and  I  didn't  suppose  he  set  any  store  by  it.  It 
wasn't  no  good,  only  the  kind  of  fool  thing  that  pleases 
a  girl. 

"But  he  wouldn't  listen  to  reason,  and  he  gave  me 
a  hundred-dollar-bill,  and  he  said,  'Here,  that's  the 
last  time  you'll  see  the  color  of  my  money.  I'm  sick 
of  you.  You  just  clear  out  and  look  out  for  yourself !' 

"Ever>body  was  laughin'  at  me,  for  Nannie  had 
made  me  look  plumb  ridiculous.  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
and  besides  I  didn't  see  any  chance  for  a  man  in  Win- 
terhaven  anyway.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  place 
was  the  West.  So  I  shook  all  those  folks  from  my 
soles,  and  came  to  St.  Eiiennc." 

"Go  on.  It's  deeply  interesting.  What  happened 
here?" 

"Oh,  of  course  I  went  straight  up  to  Windsor's 
office ;  but  do  you  know,  I  went  four  or  five  times  be- 
fore they  even  let  me  see  him.  All  nonsense,  acting  as 
if  he  was  some  royal  putcntatc  that  was  just  a  little 
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too  good  for  common  folks  to  pazc  on.  I  call  it  an  In- 
sult to  American  manhood  for  a  man  to  shut  himself 
up  that  way." 

"You  must  remember  that  he's  busy.  It  isn't  because 
he's  haughty,  but  such  a  man's  time  is  immensely  val- 
uable." 

"Well,  anyway,  when  I  did  get  to  see  him  he  wan't 
any  too  sweet.  He  might  have  been  a  fish  for  the  way 
he  looked  at  me.   But  I  didn't  kneel  to  him.  I  can  tcil 
you,  for  all  he  thinks  he's  so  big.   I  started  in  to  talk 
to  him,  but  he  just  cut  me  off,  and  he  .said.  'I  like  to 
give  any  Winterhaven  boy  a  chance.    Perhaps  Mr. 
Harrison  can  find  you  an  opening.'   Well,  under  that 
infernal    Harrison    I've   been   for   three   weeks,   and 
mighty  unpleasant  weeks  they've  been.  These  western 
fellers  haven't  got  any  manners.    Harrison  is  about 
the  biggest  savage  I  ever  saw,  and  you'd  think  that 
every  little  mistake  a  man  makes  was  a  crime  by  the 
way  he  hauls  you  over  the  coals.    I  don't  suppose  I 
could  have  stood  it  much  longer  anyway,  for  I  won't 
be  treated  like  a  nigger ;  but,  sir,  the  way  things  came 
to  an  end  was  just  too  much  for  me." 

"So  things  are  at  an  end,  are  they?" 

"Well,  I  should  think  so !  Yesterday  was  a  wild  day 
on  'Change.  I  don't  believe  in  speculation  myself,  but 
I  tell  you,  you  hear  it  talked  about  in  that  old  repro- 
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bate's  office.  Some  otic  was  havinfj  great  fun,  every- 
thing his  own  way,  and  thinking  he  was  the  greatest 
man  on  earth  because  every  one  else  was  scared  blue. 
Mr.  Harrison  and  a  beast  of  a  fellow,  who's  Windsor's 
private  secretary,  were  talking  about  it.  Harrison's 
office  opens  right  out  of  a  room  where  four  or  five  of 
us  were  working,  and  I  was  right  near  the  door  that 
was  open  a  little  way.  I  suppose  I  hadn't  ought  to  have 
listened,  but  it  was  so  interesting  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  I  held  my  pen  still  and  my  ears  cocked.  They  were 
laughing  and  having  great  jokes  about  the  fun  there'i 
be,  because  old  Windsor  was  goin'  to  sail  in  and  ex- 
plode everything.  That  fellow,  the  secretary— he's  the 
kind  that  holds  on  tight  to  some  big  man's  coat  tails, 
and  thinks  he's  the  whole  show.  Perhaps  you've  seen 
him?" 

Lenox  nodded. 

"He  says,  'I'll  send  over  a  note  by  one  of  the  clerks,' 
just  as  if  we  were  dogs.  Pretty  soon  Harrison  comes 
out  and  says,  'Here,  Repburn,  do  you  know  Mr.  Rugg, 
over  on  'Change,  by  sight?'  and  I  says,  'Yes,  sir,  I 
Hiink  so.'  'Well,  take  him  this  note  right  away,'  he 
said.  He  used  me  like  an  errand  boy  several  times  be- 
fore. Well,  I  took  the  note,  tickled  to  death  to  think 
I  was  goin'  to  see  a  little  of  the  fun.  I  went  up  to 
Rugg  and  suid,  'Mr.  Rugg,  I've  got  a  note  to  you 
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from  Mr.  Kernyss.'  Ki-myss  is  tiro  name  of  the  srcre- 
tarv.  'Have  you?'  says  he,  very  pleasantly;  'What  is 
it?"  'I  think  it's  an  order  to  huy  all  the  DcccnilKT 
wheat  you  can,'  I  said.  'Very  likely.  That's  just 
what  I  should  expect.  Rut  you're  mistaken  in  your 
man.  There's  M*-.  Ruprjj  over  there.'  says  he.  So  I 
thanked  him,  for  he  talked  to  me  iike  a  gentleman, 
and  went  to  look  for  Rujrp.  I  saw  the  fellow  I'd 
spoken  to  hy  mistake  just  streakinij  across  the  room. 
He  'most  knocked  down  every  one  in  his  way.  And 
it  was  funny,  too.  He  seemed  leisurely  enough  a 
minute  hefore." 

Repburn  stopped  and  looked  at  Lenox  in  a  puzzled 
kind  of  way. 

"Oh,  go  on,  man,  I  want  to  hear  it  all,"  said  Frank. 

"By  the  time  I  found  Rugg— for  he  turned  out  to  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  where  the  fellow  point- 
ed, and  I  took  my  time,  for  I  wanted  to  sec  all  I  could 
of  the  'Change — they  were  yelling  so  in  the  pit  that 
I  couldn't  make  out  what  was  happening.  They  were 
more  like  a  pack  of  hyenas  than  anything  I  ever  heard. 
I  tell  you,  men  wouldn't  think  it  was  respectable  to  act 
that  way  in  Winterhaven. 

"Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  fellow  I'd  spoken  to 
by  mistake  was  the  last  man  in  St.  Eticnne  that  Wind- 
sor would  w.int  to  take  into  his  confidence.   Harrioon 
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somehow  found  out  about  it  all,  and  he  just  cx'-niistcd 
the  dictionary  on  njc  because  I'd  nia.lc  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent mistake.  My  luck  again!  This  aft«  rnoon.  wliile 
I  was  workiu'  I  K'<»t  a  note  from  that  infernal  Kcmyss 
sayin'  Mr.  Windsor  did  not  desire  my  .services  any 
longer,  and  inclosing  a  month's  pay.  I'll  show  you  the 
letter.    Its  a  |)erfect  insuh." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  his  face  began  to 
work.  He  .sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to  clap  his 
hands  wildly  here  and  there. 

"By  jingo!"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  lost  my  pocket- 
book.  I've  lost  the  letter,  and  'most  every  cent  I  had 
in  the  world!  I  must  have  had  my  pocket  picked  in 
that  elevator.  They  hadn't  ought  to  allow  people  to 
crowd  you  that  way !" 

Fie  sat  down  and  stared  at  Lenox  with  a  white  face. 
"Doesn't  it  just  beat  all?    Isn't  it  all  of  a  piece? 
Here   I  am  in  a  strange  city,  penniless,   without  a 
friend.  What  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do?" 

"Do!"  said  Lcno.x.  "Wh}',  man,  any  one  can  see 
that  there's  more  work  waiting  to  be  done  in  this  town 
than  there  are  men  to  do  it.  If  you've  failed  as  clerk, 
get  out  and  break  stone  or  drive  a  grocery  wagon, 
and  do  it  well." 

"It  isn't  fair  that  Providence  should  spite  me  all 
tuc  time.  I  haven't  done  a  single  thing  that  was  wrong 
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except  perhaps  to  listen  to  all  that  talk.  And  that 
wasn't  a  crime,  that  it  should  ruin  nic.  Any  man  would 
have  done  it.  And  now  I  haven't  the  month's  pay  I 
earned !" 

"Or  didn't  cam,"  said  Lenox  to  himself,  but  aloud : 
"Didn't  they  pay  you  with  a  check  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  got  them  to  cash  it.  I  don't  know  any- 
body at  the  banks." 

"Go  out  and  advertise  it  in  to-morrow  morning's 
papers,  and  see  the  police.  It's  i>ossible  you  may  get  it 
back." 

Repburn  buried  his  face  and  moaned.  Lenox  could 
not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  loosely-knit,  abject  crea- 
ture, so  he  clapped  him  on  the  back  and  spoke  en- 
couragingly. 

"Cheer  up.  A  night's  sleep  will  set  you  on  your  feet 
again,  and  if  the  sky  is  as  bright  to-morrow  as  it  is 
to-day,  you'll  feel  courage  to  begin  all  over  again. 
You  can't  feel  blue  in  this  air.  It's  like  electricity. 
There's  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
find  your  place." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk.  It  isn't  you  that 
have  had  bad  luck." 

"Well,  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  extent  of  my  power. 
I'm  not  opulent,  and  I  haven't  any  influence  out  here, 
I  know,  but  I'll  trv  to  be  a  friend.    You  must  let  me 
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lend  you  Kmiething  to  t,cc  you  through  this  cmfr- 
gcncy.  Ccmc,  be  a  man." 

"You're  the  only  friend  I've  got,  Lenox." 

He  gave  a  sob  or  two. 

"I  know  one  thing  that  would  do  me  good,  and  that 
would  be  to  lay  out  t»  at  infernal  Harrison  cold,  and 
Kemyss  beside  him.  But  I'm  just  plumb  discouraged. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  luck  ?" 

"Now  go  home  and  go  to  bed,"  said  Lenox. 
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In  her  own  little  parlor.  Mrs.  I.ycll  ^fathered  a  few 
of  her  fricn<ls  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  tiny  book 
oi  hers,  now  on  the  eve  of  i)ul)lication.   In  Paradiu  on 
liarth  she  had  imfuKlnl,  with  charming  variety  of  il!.is- 
tration.  her  philosophy.  A  hasis  of  Nolid  education  ,     I 
served  not  to  make  this  little  lady  a  pri^'.  hut  simply 
to  illuminate  her  world,  and  the  sum  of  lar  reason- 
ings was  this:  fix  your  mind  simply  on  what  i.  noble 
and   beautiful,   forget  the   sordid,  the  Iwlittlinp.  the 
cruel,  and  it  will  be  as  though  it  did  not  exist.    Your 
universe  shall  consist  of  the  harmony  which  you  cre- 
ate. 

Never  was  a  planet  considered  entirely  fitted  up  for 
business  without  a  satellite,  and  Mrs.  I.yell  had  a  per- 
feet  nebula  of  such  surrounditijr  her.  Yearninfr  to 
share  her  spiritual  peace,  with  flutterinj?  consciousness 
of  half-stifled  aspirations,  with  the  adorinj-  love  which 
an  humble-minded  woman  feels  for  the  nobler  of  her 
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own  *ex,  they  li^trnol.  While  hrr  wnrcN  flowed  hke 
honey,  it  sectne«l  the  simpleit  thing  in  the  world  to  »]\\i 
fifT  tljc  fetterinjj[  harness  of  care,  and  Uve  that  supernal 
cxixtence;  to  let  worry,  like  an  outworn  mantle,  droj). 
leaving  celestial  whitt-  linen  to  gleam  in  the  radiance  of 
the  sun. 

Dccasionally  a  listener — for  the  little  group  was  not 
ma«le  uf»  of  the  rich  and  fashic.iahle  womvn  to  whom 
life  is  easy-going,  hut  largely  of  those  who  must  face 
daily  drudgeries  and  prohUins — a  listener  would  won- 
der dully  how  one  shuflles  off  a  colicky  hahy  or  a  big 
week's  mending.  Rut  Mrs.  I.yell,  with  her  calm  eyes, 
was  a  proof  visible  tliat  it  could  be  done.  Iler  lips 
wore  a  smile  almost  as  continuously  placid  as  that 
of  a  kindergarten  teacher.  When  she  did  not  rise 
above  the  littleness  of  the  world,  she  forgot  the  trivial 
in  the  gre-'t, — and  many  there  were  who  would  do 
likewise,  but  few  who  attained. 

Vera  watched  her.  fascinated.  Miss  Windsor  was 
determined  that  life  should  be  a  problem  whether  it 
wantetl  to  be  or  not.  She  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  simple-minded  William  Henry  of  beloved  memory, 
who  said,  "Dory's  mother  is  teaching  him  to  enter  a 
room.  Why  do  you  have  to  learn  that?  Just  walk  in." 

Within  herself  she  four  '  such  a  tumultuous  sclf- 
fonflicting  crcati5re,   that    .he   sight   of  her   friend's 
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serenity  lured  her  like  waters  in  unruffled  moonlifrht, 
from  the  pure  force  of  contrast. 

And  now  they  were  all  gone  and  Mrs.  Lyell  sat 
alone.   She  was  glowing  from  the  sweet  words  of  the 
worshiping  circle.    Her  nature,  electric  and  vibrating 
in  response  to  the  pulsating  needs  of  her  fellow  women, 
left  her  still  quivering  after  her  afternoon's  effort.  She 
could  not  eat  dinner,  and  the  very  room  where  she  had 
spoken  seemed  to  her  fragrant  with  adulation.    She 
would  not  leave  it  to  drop  to  any  lower  plane.    The 
servant  brought  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  toast, 
and  she  lingered  in  the  little  parlor,  from  which  the  at- 
mosphere  of  delight  gradually  thinned  and  passed 
away.   It  was  not  a  luxurious  room,  but  it  fitted  her 
because  it  had  the  charm  and  austerity  of  herself. 
Just  now  it  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  roses  with 
which  the  visitors  had  marked  their  tribute. 

Here  and  thus  Mr.  Kemyss  foand  her.  The  memory 
of  the  softness  of  her  hand  the  night  before,  when  he 
had  kissed  it,  haunted  and  lured  him,  first  to  restless- 
ness, and  then  to  seeking  her. 

"Mr.  Lycll  is  out  of  town,  but  Mrs.  Lvell  is  at  home 
sir,"  the  servant  said,  and  the  information  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.   It  fltted  hi^-  mood  to  see  her  alone. 

"How  festive  you  are  with  all  these  flowers!   Have 
you  been  ha  zing  great  doings?"  he  as.<ed. 
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He  became  conscious,  from  her  very  smile,  that  she 
was  in  some  unusually  high-strung  condition,  and  this 
again  pleased  him  like  a  draft  of  vvine. 

"Nothing  very  exciting— only  a  few  friends  .o  whom 
I've  been  reading  my  book.  And  now  I  am  quite  alone, 
as  you  see,  and  the  j  oaction,  after  the  company  of  ap- 
preciative people,  was  a  little  depressing;  so  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  you  for  coming  this  evening, 
Cyril.  Of  course  one  ought  not  to  be  depressed,  but 
I  was,  just  a  bit.  We  always  crave  more  than  we  get, 
don't  we?" 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"I  think  you  have  every  reason  to  be  hungry,"  he 
said.  "You  have  never  yet  been  fed." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  My  life  is  a  great  deal 
richer  than  that  of  most  people.  What  makes  you 
think  I  am  starved?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  dare  to  tell  you  what  I 
mean." 

"Nonsense !  We  are  too  good  friends  for  you  to  talk 
in  such  fashion.  You  may  dare  to  tell  me  anything, 
and  now  that  you  have  roused  my  curiosity,  I  insist 
that  you  be  frank.   I'm  woman  enough  for  that." 

She  smiled  at  him  again,  and  he  surveyed  her  in 
silence.  Her  dress  was  of  soft  gray,  and  her  mouse- 
colored  hair  had  a  peculiar  curve,  like  that  of  Clvtie, 
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in  the  way  it  grew  on  her  temples.  Everything  around 
licr  was  full  antl  round  and  delicate.  She  was  such  a 
.lovc-likc  creature,  tJiat  it  filled  him  with  a  certain 
masculine  rage  that  she  should  not  be  cooing,  instead 
of  <liscoursing  philosophy  to  a  lot  of  silly  women.  He 
could  feel  her  presence  and  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  her  alone  as  long  as  he  pleased  mounting  to  his 
brain  like  the  fumes  of  alcohol. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "convinr  nie  that  I  am  hungry. 
It  isn't  often  a  man's  duty  to  try  to  waken  discontent." 

"I  don't  need  to  stir  it  up.  You've  only  to  ask  your- 
self. Do  you  think  yourself  wholly  satisfied?" 

"Sometimes,  yes.  ]\Iost  of  the  time,  no,"  she  an- 
swered slowly,  half-reluctantly.  "But  I  suppose  that 
IS  universal  human  fate.  VVe  are  all  dissatisfied  so 
long  as  we  are  imperfect.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
I  long  for." 

"I  do,"  he  blurted  out. 

She  looked  at  him  suddenly,  and  a  great  wave  of 
color  swept  into  her  face. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"First  tell  me,"  he  answered.  "You  married  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  didn't  you  ?" 

She  nodded. 

"Why  didycu  doit?" 

"Cyril,  even  )ou  have  hardly  the  right  to  tread  on 
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that  ground,"  she  said  sadly;  "hut  I  will  allow  your 
friendship  its  privikf,re.  I  was  alone  in  the  worl.I, 
and  I  married  out  of  what  I  might  call  a  sentimental 
impulse." 

"And  you've  outgrown  that?" 

"Of  course  I  have.  It  didn't  last  long.  I  learned 
almost  immediately  that  it  was  based  on  the  senses ; 
and  no  such  love—why,  it  wasn't  love-it  was  a  mere 
instinct-unreasoning.  I've  learned  now  what  higher 
love  is." 

"And  what  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  what  I  have  for  my  women  friends.  It  is 
hased  '  a  sympathy  oT  souls  and  not  the  attraction  of 
bodies,   a  is  placid  and  calm  and  satisfying." 

"But  you  just  told  me  it  wasn't  satisfying,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Well,  sometimes— just  for  a  few  moments,"  she 
laughed.   "I  admit  you've  caught  me,  Cyril." 

"But  there  are  marriages  that  give  content.  How 
do  you  account  for  them  ?" 

"Oh,  the.  e  are  some  people  who  never  outgrow  that 
childish  stage,  and  there  arc  others— and  these  I  be- 
lieve arc  the  really  happy  marriages-wlure  that  is 
all  left  behind,  or  a  sympathetic  companionship  takes 
its  place." 

"Is  that  really  your  thoiiq-ht  about  it  all  ?" 
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He  waited  for  what  seemed  a  long  time  for  his  an- 
swer, and  then  she  said  in  very  low  tones : 

"If  it  isn't,  don't  probe  me  any  further.  I  refuse  to 
think  deeper  on  that  line." 

He  looked  aroimd  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  believe,"  he  said.  "I 
always  diink,  when  I  come  here,  that  this  room  is  typi- 
cal of  you.  It  is  virginal.  It  is  warm  and  glowing  and 
lovely,  but  it  looks  like  the  home  of  a  woman  who  has 
not  learned  what  love  is." 

She  half  ros.,  'out  he  waved  her  down  with  his  hand 
and  went  on. 

"You  asked  mc  to  tell  you— and  now  I  have  begun 
you  must  hear  me  out.  I  don't  mean  the  love  which 
you  talk  about  as  satisfying  you— the  love  of  a  honle 
of  women  who  adore  in  you  that  which  they  lack  them- 
selves— the  superabundance  of  your  nature.  Why,  that 
is  only  a  titillation,  not  love.  It  warms  and  tickles  you 
for  a  moment,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  it  leaves  you 
feeling  cold  and  half-despairing,  as  I  found  you  to- 
night." 

She  did  not  look  up  now,  and  after  a  moment  of  hesi- 
tation he  went  on. 

"Look  at  yourself,  '^'ou  have  the  most  splendid 
great  heart.  You  are  full  of  the  possibilities  of  emo- 
tions you  never  feel.  If  you  drank  the  cup  of  love  you 
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would  not  just  sip  a  little  from  the  top,  as  most  women 
do,  witli  tlioir  eyes  on  the  world  and  their  minds  di- 
vided between  the  lover  and  the  next  new  pown.  You 
would  drink  it  to  its  glorious  depths,  and  let  it  intoxi- 
cate you.  You  arc  capable  of  Riving  yourself  to  it 
wholly,  and  yet  you  waste  your  life  in  communion  with 
a  lot  of  women  about  poetry  and  philosophy.  Why, 
Jean,  those  are  only  the  preliminaries  to  life.  Life  it- 
self is  love,  nothing  but  love.  And  you  are  letting  it 
slip!  Pretty  soon  the  power  of  feeling  emotion  will 
fade  out  of  you,  and  that  lovely  body  of  yours,  which 
is  a  thing  for  a  man  to  dream  of,  will  wither,  and  it 
will  be  too  late.  Life  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  be 
nothing  but  the  shriveled  husk  of  a  woman  with  no 
sweet  nut  within." 

"You  are  cruel — cruel  to  say  this;  but  I  know  it, 
Cyril,  God  help  me — I  know  it,  though  I  have  tried 
never  to  think  it.  But  I  can't  help  myself  now.  It's 
too  late !  Here  I  am.   I  am — married !" 

She  threw  out  her  arms  despairingly. 

Even  while  he  spoke  he  cursed  himself  for  his  folly 
—and  yet  let  himself  be  possessed  by  the  impulse  to 
get  a  thing  so  sweet  and  lovely  as  this — to  taste  pleas- 
ure for  the  moment  and  forget  the  days  to  come.  And 
it  was  more  than  interesting  to  penetrate  into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  pretty  woman's  heart.    He  enjoyed  it. 
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"Married!"  ho  answered  scornfully.    "Do  you  call 
that  marriage?    I  know  you  don't.    Is  Ned  I.ydl  your 
mate?    Do  you  think  he  could  ever  abandon  himself 
to  passion  ?  And  if  he  did.  would  you  respond  ?  I  know 
what  he  thinks.  He  admires  you.  Whatman  wouldn't' 
No  man  could  he  near  you  without  having  some  red 
blood  creeping  into  his  admiration,  and  that,  foo,  Ned 
has  e.xpcriep.ced ;  but  his  love  is  such  a  shallow  weak- 
'ing  that  all  it  amounts  to  is  this.   Thinking  that  you 
d.)  not  love  him,  and  that  he  has  marred  your  life,  he 
feels  It  the  act  of  chivalry  to  wipe  himself  out  as  much 
as  possible  and  demand  nothing  of  you.    If  I  despise 
Xed  Lyell  for  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  be- 
cause he  doesn't  rise  up  and  tread  everything  under 
foot  until  he  really  owns  you,— that  he  has  such  a  pos- 
sibility wifhin  reach,  and  that  he  is  not  man  enough  to 
grasp  it.   He  walks  all  around  you  and  never  touches 
you.  He  is  a  coward." 

She  sat  very  still  now,  not  even  shrinking,  as  most 
women  would,  from  his  home  thrusts,  and  the  sight  of 
her  goaded  him  to  still  further  loss  of  self-ix)ssessioii. 
"If  I  were  your  husband."  be  said,  "I  would  make 
you  love  me,  and  even  without  being  your  husband,  I 
mean  to  make  you  love  me,  as  I  love  you,  with  every- 
thing there  is  in  me." 
Now  would  she  look  up?   Yes,  she  did,  and  there 
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was  a  glow  in  her  oyos  that  ho  harl  never  seen  there 
I)ef()re.  It  ahnost  rcwanUd  him  for  ha.inf,'  ^ot  him- 
self into  such  a  tit^ht  place.  Tfow  lovely  she  was!  II" 
sprang  imi)iilsively  to  his  feet,  hut  quickly  as  he  moved 
she  was  swifter,  and  now  stood  with  her  chair  hetween 
himself  and  her.  thounrh  she  shook  from  l:cad  to  foot 
as  she  waved  him  imperiously  back. 

"No,"  she  said.  "No,  Cyril.  This  has  come  as  a  bolt 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  ahnost  stunn-d  me.  but  not 
(luitc.  I  nnist  have  time  to  think,  before  either  of  us 
acts.  Is  it  really  true  ?" 

"It's  the  truest  thincj  in  the  world,"  he  answered. 

"Yes."  she  said  musin^^ly.  "I  have  dreamed  of  it,  but 
it  was  notliing  more  than  a  dream.  Do  you  truly  offer 
me  the  reality?  If  I  knew  that— if  I  knew  that— how 
infinitely  alluring  it  would  he!" 

"Let  me  prove  it!"  and  again  he  stepped  forward, 
but  her  eyes  forbade  him.  Yet  she  seemed  transformed 
from  the  fragile  dove-colored  beauty  to  some  glowing 
oriental  creature.  The  temptation  to  touch  her  check 
and  sec  if  it  was  as  soft  as  it  looked  surged  in  him. 
So  they  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  he  -ecing  in  l.or  the 
embodiment  of  warmth  and  passion,  she  with  a  vision 
of  some  spiritual  ecstasy  in  him.  So  solitary  are  souls 
oven  when  they  think  themselves  most  at  one,  that 
neither  of  tucm  could  imagine  the  other's  point  of 
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view.  And  yet  when  she  broke  the  breathless  silence 
her  q.net,  nicasurcl  tones  startled  him.  He  co„M  not 
understand  her  self-control,  when  he  was  at  white 
heat. 

"Cyril."  she  said,  "whatever  this  is  to  mean  to  us- 
and   r  must  have  time  to  search  nnsclf  and  sec  if 
there  ,s  anv.hing  in  mc  that  responds  to  vour  deman.l 
-but  whatever  is  to  be  the  res.dt  of  all  this.  I  thanlc 
you  for  what  you  have  said.    I  thank  vou  for  having 
let  mc  catch  a  glimpse,  even  through  a  half-shut  door 
of  love.  The  thing  I  most  respect  in  you  is  what  mos^' 
people  would  condemn.    That  is  your  superiority  to 
conventions.    If  my  marriage  is  a  sham,  as  we  both 
know  ,t  IS.  r  reverence  you  for  ignoring  its  unrealitv 
and  abandoning  yourself  to  the  primal  human   in- 
stincts." 

"H  only  you.  too,  would  abandon  v-oursclf  to  them  '" 

"Not  yet!   Not  yet!   I  do  not  dare  to  yield  withoMt 

thmkmg,  and  so  I  must  not  look  longer  at  your  castle 

in  the  air.  lest  it  lure  me  beyond  the  power  of  my 

reason." 

"Then  look !" 

"No.  To-morrow-the  next  day-you  shall  know. 
And  yet  how  can  I  refuse  to  yield  ?  I  thought— forgivr 
me  for  even  thinking  it-I  thought  you  loved  Vera  " 

He  star,  d  as  if  a  knife  had  pricked  him.   The  hcat 
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of  passion  inio  wliich  he  had  wnrktd  himself,  hired  by 
his  own  '  .-ry  fltictioy  of  ixprtssinn,  seemed  to  fade  in 
an  instant,  kavinp  liim  clammy  and  faint.  He  had  a 
sense  of  nausea.  What  demon  had  f)osscsscd  him?  Her 
very  beauty  sickened  him  wiih  apprehension,  for  this 
was  the  very  type  of  woman  to  give  herself  entirely  to 
a  passion  once  awakened.  Supjwse  he  had  opened  the 
flfxid-prates,  was  he  not  like  to  be  drowned  by  tlte  out- 
rushing  stream?  Some  reflection  of  his  new  mood 
communicated  itself  to  her,  and  she  drew  still  farther 
aw^y  from  him,  but,  being  herself  honest,  her  doubts 
did  not  take  the  same  form  as  liis.  She  leaned  against 
the  mantel  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand  while 
he  waited  in  speechless  agony  for  his  doom.  Would 
she  compromise  him '  Why  had  her  emotional  nature 
pulled  out  of  him  the  semblance  of  a  passion  he  never 
kit,  and  never  meant  to  feel?  Love  the  whole  of  life, 
forsootfi !  Love  was  a  toy  to  amuse  the  idle  hour,  or 
perhaps  a  ladder  to  help  one  in  one's  ambitions.  And 
he  could  think  of  no  immediate  way  out  of  this. 

"As  I  said,  what  this  is  to  mean  to  you  and  me,  Cyril, 
I  don't  yet  know.  I  am  dizzy  from  the  very  idea  of 
its  meaning  anything.  You  must  go.  and  let  me  think." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  realize  that  there  is  duty  as  well  as 
love."  He  managed  to  get  tliis  out.  anrl  congratulated 
!v:rnse!f  on  its  neatness  as  an  euteilii''  wedue. 
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^  cs  there  .H  .l„ty  as  well  a,  love ;  but  u hetl,er  love 
•"not  the  highest  duty  we  must  consi.ler."  she  saiJ 
«''niy    ••(.no.l  „i^.ht  mm-/'  She  put  o„t  Ik,,i,  ,,,r  h  .„,|. 

nmhe  hssed  thern.  awkwanlly  ho  feh.  agoni.e.l  by  thLs 
Hr.st  Mgn  of  nieltiitg. 

A..U,u  of  .W.  the  stars  vvere  shining  as  serench 

-  >-  cd  blood,  and  the  distant  chin,  of  bc.ls  in  the 
c.t>  hall  rang  out  the  close  of  the  hour  in  vvlmh  he  hnd 
made  a  fool  of  himsfir     ii«  1    . 

"""^^'f-    He  cursed  them  and  her  is 
lio  walked  home. 
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OAYLIGIIT   LOVE 

It  was  in  the  common  lijrfit  of  noontide  of  tlio  next 
<Iay  that  Mr.  Kcmyss  ranp  the  M\  of  Mr.  Windsor's 
lionse.  stopped  into  the  lif.rary— the  room  in  which  he 
aas  most  at  liomo— and  waited.  A  statuette  of  tho 
\'cnus  of  Molos  IfK)ked  at  him  with  her  supercihous 
h.ad  on  one  side.  He  ftit  uncomfortahle.  and  shifted 
!iis  position,  only  to  meet  the  stony  plare  and  Umn 
sufTerin«:  contempt  of  a  bust  of  Dante.  Tlicre  was  no 
avoicHnp  the  fact  that  everything  in  the  world  was 
out  of  harmony. 

When  Miss  Windsor  came  into  the  room  in  answer 
to  his  summons,  he  could  not  help  contrasting?  her  in 
his  mind  with  the  voluptuous  creature  of  the  evening 
before.  She  looked  so  slender  and  girlish.  Her  beauty 
seemed  to  him  meager  in  its  type.  It  did  not  appeal  to 
hir,  senses. 

"Miss  Windsor,"  he  said,  "your  father  asked  me  to 
come  up  and  get  some  stones  about  whose  re-setting 
you  spoke  to  him  this  morning.   He  forgot  them." 
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"hn't  he  coming  home  to  luncheon?" 

"Ko;  a  couple  of  caMrrn  men.  IiM.kinff  after  inve.t- 
ments.  fdl  on  him.  and  he  ..aid  he  wouM  lake  then  t^, 
lunch  at  the  club  an-l  drive  them  about  a  bit  after- 
ward." 

:ic  did  not  need  to  make  such  haste  about  the  jew- 
els, r  spoke  of  them,  but  I  was  in  n..  hurry  to  have  th.- 
work  done." 

"Have  you  yet  to  learn  that  to  gratify  your  slight- 
est .Icsirc  is  to  him  the  most  imperative  b..siness'  Tlu. 
•»  the  attitude  of  mind  you  e.xtort  from  most  men,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

She  frowned  a  little  and  turne.l  to  go  up  stairs. 

"Since  you  were  so  good  as  to  come  for  then.  I  will 
get  you  the  stones."  she  said,  "but  it  really  wasn't  nee- 
es'Try." 

As  she  came  down  again  a  footman  was  just  enter- 
'ng  the  hall  to  announce  luncheon,  and  she  turned  to 
Kemyss  impulsively  : 

"Won't  you  come  in  with  mc?  Father's  place  is  set 
for  h.m.  You  may  see  if  you  can  fill  it.  It  quite  takes 
away  my  appetite  to  eat  alone." 

The  instant  she  had  spoken  she  recrretted  it  hut  so 
accustomed  had  she  become  to  meeting  this  mnn'fa- 
m.l.arly.  that  at  times  she  forgot  the  new  role  of  lover 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself.    But  ..hr  ........ 
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with  nnrinyanrr  wfirn.  hv  the-  ifnt.nnt  li^'htinf?  nf  t>i» 
v\v%,  he  told  It.  r  hr  ha«l  not  forRoftrn.  It  was  tfx)  late 
now  tc»  r«v;»||  hrr  ituitatioii,  and  slip  let!  ilic  way  to 
thf  clinin«:-rr)«»in.  rrvJviii.r  that  titc  servant?*  shi>uhl 
not  leave  thatj  for  a  monunt  alone. 

Hut  his  manner  was  so  much  that  of  the  casy-goinj;. 
jjcxmI  comrade  she  had  known  for  a  year  or  twf>.  that 
she  threw  precautions  to  the  win«l.  a  little  ashamed  of 
her  own  self -consciousness,  ami  joined  in  his  cheerful 
chatter. 

As  they  rose  from  the  tahle,  he  said : 

"Mr.  Windsor  told  mc  he  had  some  Iwautiful  new 
orchids.  Will  you  show  them  to  mc?" 

"Yes,  if  you  arc  not  too  husy  to  wait." 

"Which  means,  I  infer,  that  you  think  I  oufjht  to  be. 
Well,  it  so  happens  I  am  not,  and  I  will  not  afTcct  an 
untruth — even  to  live  up  to  your  ideals  of  duty." 

"Come  then,  sinner.  I  shall  tell  my  father  on  you 
when  he  comes  home." 

The  atmosphere  in  the  conservatorv  was  warm  and 
indolent,  and  the  orchids  suggested  laziness  and  lux- 
ury. In  the  center  stood  a  little  jxiol  where  hutterllv- 
laiJLd  Japanese  goldfish  darted  about,  and  fascinating 
little  plants,  that  righted  themselves  every  time  they 
were  turncfl  upside  down  on  the  surface,  floated  in 
braiiJiy  iiiabsvs.    The  two  found  tiicmsclvcs  playing 
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like  chil<Ircti  uiih  tlust-  tnys.  and  tryinrr  to  orj^anize  a 
procession  of  r,  I,  thr(Mi{;li  the  miniature  arc'-  . .  I, .•... 
Once  tlieir  hands  came  in  contact,  and  F  i  ss  sd/ed 
her  tin<,'ers  under  the  water. 

"Let  me  ffo,  si-  "  slie  cried.  "You  are  trying  to  catca 
goldfish,  not  me."' 

"On  the  contrary,  I'm  irying  to  catch  y(  .i.  The  fishes 
may  go  where  they  please,  for  all  I  care."  He  lifted  the 
drippin-,  hand,  still  ho)  ling  it  tight. 

"I  wonder  if  it  wMl  be  mine  some  day,"  he  said. 

"I  wonder,  too.  I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  least  idea," 
she  answered,  smiling.  'Who  do  you  think  ,  an  tell 
us?  Cyril,  I've  grown  so  accustomed  to  you  as  a  friend 
I  -cally  do  not  know  whether  you  arc  necessary  to  me 
or  only  familiar.  And  yet  if  I  loved  you,  I  should  know 
it,  shouldn't  I?  You  see,  I've  had  no  experience  to  tell 
me."  She  was  blushing  and  laughing  at  her  own  con- 
fusion. 

"Well,  as  I  have  no  doubts,"  he  replied,  "and  am 
having  plenty  u{  experience,  couldn't  you  take  me  as 
an  instructor?" 

"You  are  biased.  No,  I  fear  me  I  must  learn  the 
lesson  by  myself,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  begun  its  al- 
pliabet.  I'm  afraid  even  Eugenia  Lycll  can'^t  help  n-c, 
though  I  would  follow  her  advice  about  anything  else." 

Kemyss  dropped  the  imprisonoil  hand  and  caught  the 
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tiled  coping  of  the  pool  as  if  to  steady  himself  against 
his  faii.tness. 

"Vera."  he  said  hoarsely,  "for  heaven's  sake  don't 
consult  Mrs.  I. yell.  Don't  consult  any  one.  Let  this 
he  a  sacred  relation  hetwcen  you  and  mc.  It  makes  no 
(lifTertnce  what  any  other  mortal  being  thinks.  If  you 
can  learn  to  love  mc.  the  service  and  devotion  of  my 
life  are  yours.  Dop't,  I  bog  you.  submit  it  to  the  reason 
of  an  outsider — as  though  love  could  bo  anything  but 
a  spontaneous  growth  in  your  own  heart.  If  you  would 
only  yield  to  it,  \'era— tho  sweetest,  happiest,  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world— if  you  would  only  give 
yourself  to  it!" 

lie  watched  her.  tense  with  anxiety,  as  she  dipped 
her  fingers  again  and  again  into  the  water  and  lifted 
them,  watching  idly  the  drops  that  fell.  Could  it  be 
only  last  nigl  i  that  lie  had  jeopardized  everything?  It 
seemed  ages  ago.  He  had  suffered  the  torment  of  years 
since  then.  What  devil  made  that  woman  so  enticing 
tliat  he  forgot  all  sense  and  all  his  future  ?  Whenever 
a  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself  there  is  a  woman  behind 
it.  It  is  the  woman's  fault.  He  longed  to  curse  the 
woman  aloud  and  rid  himself  of  his  terror  and  fury. 
And  now  suppose  Vera  should  drop  the  faintest  hint 
of  all  this  to  her  philosopher  and  friend?  One  breath 
would  blow  away  his   fabric  of  ambition    and  even 
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alienate  his  business  chief,  and  leave  him  helpless.  He 
must  do  somcthinfi:  to  quiet  that  other  woman,  but  as 
yet.  he  was  too  agitated  to  think  what.  And  at  last 
Vera  si)oke. 

"Cyril,  I  don't  believe  in  hothouse  wooing.  And 
really,  after  luncheon  one  ought  to  be  having  a  siesta, 
not  playing  with  little  fishes." 

"I  do  not  sec  that  time  and  place  make  any  differ- 
ence.  It  is  the  central  fact  that  signifies,  nothing  else." 

She  sprang  up  and  gave  a  quick  little  motion  as  if  to 
dismiss  thought. 

"Go  away,  now.  I  don't  want  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  this.  You  promised  me  that  you  would 
not  speak  of  it  aga.n  till  I  gave  you  permission." 

"You  should  not  e.xact  promises  that  are  too  hard  to 
keep,"  he  said.  "I  think  about  this  day  and  night.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  words  will  come?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  naughty  little  boy 
who  doesn't  keep  his  word.  Good-by,  Cvril;  you  reallv 
must  go." 

She  still  sat  idly  trailing  her  fingers,  regardless  of 
the  alarm  of  the  fan-tailed  fish. 

"It  must  indeed  be  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world  " 
she  thought,  "if  the  mere  thought  of  it  is  so  entranc- 
ing." She  leaned  o.er  and  laughed  at  her  own  broken 
>mage  m  the  pool,  and  then  the  memories  of  her  be- 
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pinninps  came  hack  to  her.  Apain  she  wondered  how 
much  they  meant.  A  htt  more  somljcrncss,  Ixjrn  of 
ancestors  who  prowled  the  dark  woodlands,  a  little 
greater  lack  of  conventionality  descended  from  those 
wlio  wandered  the  prairies  at  will,  a  little  lack  of 
humor  left  from  those  to  whom  the  daily  necessities 
loomed  bifj— this  was  all  there  was  cf  it. 

'I  believe  I  will  give  the  whole  subject  some  fresh 
air.  It's  horribly  hot  and  stuffy  in  here.  A  brisk  can- 
ter will  knock  the  atmosphere  of  love-making  out  of 
mc." 

Still  dreamily  she  went  to  her  room,  and  Sophie, 
her  new  little  Swedish  maid,  came  ok-dient  to  her  bell 
to  twist  the  dark  hair  into  a  tightly  braided  knot,  and 
help  to  encase  her  in  the  close  sheath  of  her  riding 
habit.  Sr,.'  :  was  light  of  step  and  neat  of  dress,  and 
her  soft  light  curls  were  piled  in  a  coquettish  puff  upon 
her  shai-cly  little  head.  Vera  found  herself  thinkine 
how  Sophie,  too,  had  departed  from  the  type  of  her 
ancestors,  slow  and  phlegmatic. 

"Sophie,"  she  said,  "you  certainly  do  my  hair  won- 
derfully well,  considering  that  you  must  have  leamod 
your  art  since  you  came  over  to  this  country." 

"Oh,  yas,  IMiss  Windsar,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "Ay  navar  did  anny  vork  in 
t!  e  ol'  country." 
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^-on    never  ,licl   any   work?    Tell   mc  about  yoi.r 

lionu  .  Sophie." 

"\-..lI.  my  fader  I,ay  had  bi.^^  fann.  an,l  mnnv  ser- 
vants to  do  all  the  vork.  so  Ay  navar  did  but'  little 

SCUUlg." 

"Then  why  did  you  come  awa)  ?  Don't  vou  want  to 
go  back  ?" 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said  slowly 
\^\l  you  see.  Miss  Win.lsar,  it  vas  das  way.   Av 
could  navar  go  even  awa^-  from  the  gate  viihout  A^ 
ask  my  modar.  Ay  navar  haf  anny  monev  for  myself 
Ay  vas  always  little  girl  vithout  Ay  gat  married.   Xo.' 
M.ss  \\„.lsar.  Ay  rathar  stay  bar  and  vork,  and  van 
my  vork  is  over  Ay  do  vat  A..-  lak.   And  mv  broodar 
and  two  sastars  coom  now.  so  Ay  am  nat  londy.  They 
lak  be  Americans,  too." 
^''So  you  call  yourself  American  already?" 
"Ay  hoi)e  so,"  answered  the  girl  cheerfullv     "As 
your  bar  right,  Miss  Win.lsar?" 

"Quite  right.  Sophie.    I'm  glad  you  like  being  an 

Amcr.can.  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very  bappv  here." 

Sure!    answered  Sophie,  for  though  the  accent  of 

the  Umted  States  may  be  slow  to  acquire,  its  slang  is 

as  easy  to  get  as  its  citizenship. 

Vera  laughed,  gathered  up  her  long  skirts  and  went 
down  stairs.    "After  all,  her  fate  is  like  mine,"  she 
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said  to  herself.    "Two  ^aiu-ratinns  will  see  the  work 
complete.    I  sec  it  '^ouvr  on  all  around  mc.    Pole  or 
Italian,  Swiss  or  Swede,  we  are  all  dipped  in  some 
maijic  alembie  and  come  out  American.    Our  tradi- 
tions and  our  inlieritances   srrve  but  as  picturc-^.y 
memories,   wliicli  are  dominated  by  this   newer  and 
more  vital  nature.    Why  should  I  tliink  myself  any 
more  exceptional  th.an  Si)phio?    My  hair  is  dark  and 
hers  is  yellow.    My  eyes  are  black  and  hers  are  blue. 
The  country  sets  a  new  star  in  her  fla-  for  each  new 
state,  and  the  new  one  blends  into  the  same  constella- 
tion as  the  old.   So  she  takes  in  all  races  and  minj^les 
them  to  make  her  new  solar  system,  and  our  likeness 
becomes  greater  than  our  differences." 

Here  Miss  Windsor  caught  sight  of  her  horse,  and 
ceased  to  care  alxjut  the  color  of  her  eyes  or  the  num- 
ber of  stars  in  the  flag.  Only  she  rejoiced  in  her 
young  blood  and  the  sunshine. 

Mr.  Kemyss,  meanwhile,  left  the  house  in  an  un- 
enviable state  of  mind.  He  walked  slowly  cit\ward, 
feeling  ev^ery  moment  more  and  more  how  intolerable 
was  his  position.  When  half-way  to  the  office,  he 
turned  and  looked  back  at  the  hill.  He  must  see  Mrs. 
Lyell  at  once— within  the  hour— and  end  this  matter. 
Anything  was  better  than  suspense,  and  if  she  in- 
tended to  ruin  him,  the  sooner  he  knew  it  the  better. 
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A  little  later,  on  this  same  afternoon,  Frank  Lenox 
found  himself  again  at  the  office  and  deep  in  all  its 
mystic  lore.    All  his  preparations  to  start  the  next 
mominp:  were  made,  but  he  wanted  a  few  last  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Holton.  and  that  gen.Ieman,  having 
gone  over,  in  outline,  his  policy,  was  now  gathering 
the  scattered  papers  on  his  desk,  while  Lenox  glanced 
through  the  note-hook  in  which  he  had  gathered  all 
his  new-found  wisdom.    The  young  man  was  a  little 
bored  by  the  redundancy  of  his  superior,  but  he  lin- 
gered, because  he  had  come  down  not  really  so  much 
to  get  information,  as  to  see  Mr.  Windsor,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  man  himself,  and  partly  because 
Miss  Windsor  did  him  the  honor  to  call  him  father. 
So,  though  Lenox  was  a  little  relieved  to  find  Mr. 
Kemyss  absent,  he  was  not  so  grateful  for  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  suddenly  called  Mr.  W^indsor  away 
on  some  unknown  business,  and  so  deprived  him  of  a 
last  encouraging  hand-shake  and  a  God-speed  from  his 
great  cousin.    There  was  a  cheerful  self-confidence, 
a  belief  in  his  own  power,  in  Windsor,  that  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  younger  men  whom  he  gathered 
about  him,  and  made  it  easy  for  them  to  assure  them- 
selves that  old  Windsor  could  do  anything,  even  to 
bringing  about   the   millennium   by   this   time   next 
month,  if  he  only  put  his  whole  mind  and  strength  to 
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it.  The  electric  impulse  he  prave  them  pushed  them 
confidently  along  on  their  working  highway  with  a 
speed  which  th-y  never  thought  of  stopping  to  calcu- 
late, however  hard  they  might  he  going. 

"And  by  the  way.  Mr.  Lenox,"  Mr.  Ilolton  finished, 
looking  over  his  spectacles,  "it  might  not  be  a  had  plan 
for  you  to  take  a  bicycle  along  with  you.  A  good 
many  of  our  traveling  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  It  will  often  save  you  a  half-day's  wait  for  a  train 
at  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and—" 

The  door  opened  and  a  somewhat  perturbed  looking 
clerk  appeared. 

"Mr.  Holton,"  he  said,  "Miss  Windsor  has  rung  up 
her  father's  'phone.  She's  somewhere  out  of  town  and 
seems  to  be  in  troubla  I  didn't  catch  exactly  what. 
Mr.  Windsor  and  Mr.  Kemyss  are  both  away.  Could 
you  come  to  the  telephone,  sir?" 

Holton  started  up,  and  Lenox  followed  anxiously 
to  Mr.  Windsor's  private  office,  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
jointed ends  of  the  colloquy. 

"Miss  Windsor?  Yes— this  is  Mr.  Holton— I'm 
sorry  to  say  your  father  is  out— good  heavens!— 
Yes— No  one  but  women  in  the  house?— How  far 
away  is  he?-On  the  Nushka  Lake  Road,  you  say?- 
Yes,  beyond  the  fountain— I  hope  it  is  not  so  serious 
as  it  looks-Yes,  I'll  get  Doctor  Norris  if  it's  possible 
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— We'll  be  thi  rc  as  soon  as  horses  can  bring  us — 

Good-by  !•• 

He  turned  to  Lenox. 

"It's  Miss  Windsor.  Most  unfortunate.  Slic  was 
out  on  her  horse  alone  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  she  ran  across  a  man  very  l)adly  hurt.  She  thinks 
some  one  must  have  attacked  him.  She  got  hold  of  a 
telephone  in  a  house  not  far  distant,  and  she  wants  a 
carriage  and  a  doctor.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  out. 
I  have  an  important  committee  meeting  at  four-thirty. 
but  Mr.  Windsor  wouhhi't  consider  any  business  that 
ever  was  made  in  comparison  with  Miss  Windsor's 
needs.    He's  a  h'ttic  daft  about  her." 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it  in  evident 
perplexity,  as  he  rang  up  again  and  ordered  a  carriage 
from  the  nearest  stable. 

While  this  one-sided  conversation  was  going  on, 
Lenox  bad  Ix;cn  screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  he  now  spoke. 

"May  I  not  go  out  in  your  place,  Mr.  Holton  ?  I 
have  met  Miss  Windsor,  so  I  shouldn't  be  an  entire 
stranger,  and  my  time  is  not  so  valuable  as  yours, 
though  I  may  be  able  to  serve  her  equally  well." 

"Thank  you,  it  would  be  a  real  favor  if  >ou  would 
do  so,  Mr.  Lenox,"— Mr,  Holton  spoke  with  evident 
relief.    "Now  I'll  jusL  arrange  m.attorR  with  Doctor 
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Xorris,  an<I  if  he's  Rcttahic  you  can  stop  for  lihn  on 
your  way  out.  The  coachman  will  know  the  way. 
The  l)if,'  drinking  fountain  on  the  Xuslika  drivi-  is  a 
landmark." 

A  Ijorsc  tied  to  a  tree  and  a  group  of  two  or  throe 
women  near  the  road-edge  marked  the  goal ;  and  Vera 
steppe.!  forward  to  meet  the  carriage  as  it  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  her  eyes  glowing  with  evi.K-t.t  relief,  and 
lier  face  tense  with  anxiety,  hut  self-containeil  as 
usual. 

She  spoke  no  ^vor(l  to  Lenox,  though  the  xwift 
glance  and  the  extended  left  han.I  warmed  him  like 
a  caress,  while  she  gave  her  right  hand  and  her  hrief 
explanation  to  the  doctor. 

"I  heard  this  man  moan  in  the  hushes  as  I  was 
riding.  His  throat  is  cut  an<l  he  can  not  speak,  an.l 
as  there  were  no  men  in  the  house  near  by  where  f 
went  for  help  we  made  no  attempt  t(i  move  him.  Tm 
afraid  some  one  has  tried  to  murder  him." 

They  were  moving  together  toward  a  clump  of 
small  trees  that  lay  between  the  gleaming  roadway 
and  one  of  those  innumerable  lakes  that  star  the  up- 
lands of  Minnesota. 

"Miu-der!  gammon!"  said  the  doctor.  "He's  tried 
to  kill  fiimself,  and  slit  his  windpipe  by  mistake." 

T-cnox  looked  over  the  doctor's  stooping  shoulders 
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nj  the  iiurt  form,  lyin^,'  with  face  half  tumctl  toward 
him.  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  (hsmay. 

"GtKxl  heavens,   it's   Repluirn !" 

The  doctor  and  Vera  looked  up  together  in  surprise. 

"Voti  know  l)im?"  slie  sai  .. 

"Ves,  a  httle.     Ke's  a  Winterhaven  f)oy." 

"And  do  you  know  why  he  should  have  done  this?' 
nsked  the  doctor. 

"I  clon't.  unless  if  was  f^'cause  he  lost  his  iwsition, 
and   was  terril)!y   discouraj.,'ed." 

He  spoke  with  some  emljaTassmcnt. 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end.  He— in  fact  he's  had  a  long  run  of  bad 
luck." 

"A  man  dcs<-rvcs  bad  luck  who  doesn't  know  th^ 
difference  l)etween  his  trachea  and  his  jui,-ular  artery. 
He's  a  blamed  fool!"  prowled  the  still  kneeling  doctor, 
whose  hands  were  busy. 

"Here,  Mr.  Lenox,  help  me  to  carry  this  fellow  ;o 
the  carriage  and  we'll  ^et  him  into  a  hospital.  It's 
the  business  of  us  unfortunate  doctors  to  force  peo 
ple  to  stay  in  the  world  when  they  don't  want  to.  and 
the   world   hasn't  any  use   for  them." 

"Doctor  Xorris,  you're  a  brute!"  said  Miss  Windsor 
vehemently. 

"We're  a  set  of  pretty  benevolent  brutes,  after  all. 
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my  clear  younfj  la<!y,"  tlu*  ikxtor  answered  witli  an 
unrufTltul  jfrin,  as  ht-  Wnt  his  back  to  the  load. 

"N'ow  then,  steady.  Here  he  jjoes.  Lenox,  ftn 
afraid  yju'II  have  to  ride  otjtside  v. ilh  the  driver 
to  jjive  this  fellow  more  room." 

"Thank  you,  I  think  I  can  strike  a  c.ir  somewhere 
within  walking;  distance,  if  Miss  Windsor  will  Ik- 
pood  enough  to  direct  mc.  If  you  are  Roing  to  a  hos- 
pital, you  won't  need  xru:,  and  I  shall  Im*  more  useful 
off  your  load  than  on  it,  shall  I  not  ?"  Lenox  an^iwered, 
with  the  ready  excuse  a  man  always  finds  for  doint; 
the  thing  he  wills. 

So  the  carriage  rolled  away,  and  the  gathered 
women  returned  to  the  near-by  house,  and  Lenox 
stood  for  an  inestimable  moment  alone  with  Mis^ 
Windsor. 

The  sky  hung  over  them  bluer  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
ot  autunui,  still  too  luxuriant  and  abundant  to  be 
mindful  of  coming  death,  made  the  golden  sotting 
that  held  this  gem  of  a  girl. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  foot  in  his  hand  as  he 
helped  her  to  mount ;  he  smoothed  a  friendly  wrinkle 
from  her  habit,  and  still  she  lingered  while  his  hand 
stroked  the  glossy  neck  of  the  mare  that  had  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  her. 
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"Here  it  i*,"  hIu*  v»ii|.  "I.tt  it  li<-  on  yrutr  fultn— 
fiot  a  soft  hat,  mind — when  I  tuxt  Miiniiion  \.iii.  Mr. 
I.enox,  liDW  sill)  yoti  art'!  It  n  i>t  hr  )<»ijr  fault 
that  I  am  so  frivolous." 

"Thrn  yoii  n\si  tiii-  most  jirofoiiinl  -^ratittid'  ,"  hv 
npUff!.  "One  can  liardl)  have  too  much  caper  saiiie 
to  hfc." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I  fjave  no  dmiht*  on  tint  sron-,  Sunly  yotj  like 
to  l)c  frivolous !" 

"I  hke  it."  she  a(hiiitf«<l.  "hut  itu  iinntor  tells  mo 
lli.it    is   hecaii-'     I    aui   au    tinrij;(,r;  Tai<,<l    \oiuil,'   |k  r- 

SOll." 

"She  is  an  unhealthy  :t'lvisrr  tin  ii.  Only  wlien 
you're  unmitiyatedly  li^htdiearted  m.iy  you  he  as- 
'•uri'd  that  your  l>o<Iy  and  soul  are  jh  rfedly  uJl." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an  in  aiit,  without 
atiswerinfj,  hut  a  quick  mov.  mint  mailc  him  afraid 
that  she  was  ahout  to  start,  and  he  li  i:'lify  antici[)atcd 
that  catastroj)he. 

"Miss  Windsor,  to-morrow  I  am  to  ^'o  away  for  a 
mnnth's  trip.  May  I  call  tins  evening  to  hid  m.'I  '^'ood- 
hy  and  to  assure  myself  that  you  ar«'  no'  whiil!  done 
iij)  l,y  to-day's  adventure"-'"    He  lookvd  at  her  oas.;crly. 

"I  can  reassure  \ou  on  that  point  at  oiuv  I'm  ^luit'-- 
myself   already." 
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^^^Which  i,  the  best  thing  it  is  possible  to  be."  he 

She  flushed  slightly,  but  went  on. 
•VXnd  I  am  going  to  be  well  enough  to  keep  a  dinner 
eTr~  ^"'  ^'^^^^^^^  "°^  '^  "-  ^^^-e  this 

The  color  came  a  little  more  to  her  face  as  she  saw 
h.s  look  of  disappointment,  and  she  added  gently 

aren  t'lr  ''T  '"  '"  ^^'  ^^  ^'^"^  ^  ^'"^  ^^  you 
ntoo  proud  to  .v.lk  at  my  side.  I'll  keep  my  horse 

back,  and  we  can  have  our  farewell  call  here  and 
"With  all  my  heart." 

"  .^j;;;""  '^°™  «*-'  -P-oy  he  „as  discharged?' 

"I  thought  so  from  your  embarrassment." 
Jt:rder™^°'^"""-''''P-ous,ya,,d 
"Doesn't  it  seem  cruel  that  one  human  being  should 

Le„«,    hand    i„.„,.,„,3„.,^    ,^^^^,^^    ^ 
neck  of  .,e  mare,  and  her  troubied  eyes  me.  his. 

fathel  h  ":""'"■  "*"  >™  ■""«"■'  Wame  your 

father,  because  the  man  was  utterly  incompct.-nt,  an, 
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besides  that  too  much  of  a  coward  to  conquer  his  own 
fate." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  easy  as  all  that,  to  dismiss  the  ine- 
qualities of  life.  It  makes  me  feel  wicked  to  be  look- 
ing hopefully  forward,  when  here  right  beside  me 
is  a  man  who  is  wretched  enouflg^h  to  choose  death. 
Imagine  what  that  means!" 

She  shivered. 

"Well,  even  suicide  may  have  its  humorous  aspect, 
especially  where,  as  in  Hepburn's  case,  it  fails  to  con- 
nect. Will  you  allow  me,  Miss  Windsor,  to  justify 
•our  father  in  your  eyes?  I  should  like  you  hear  the 
tragedy  of  Henry  Repburn's  bad  luck,  as  I  learned  it 
from  his  own  eloquent  tongue  last  evening." 

He  watched  the  care-worn  expression  slip  from  her 
face  and  the  dimple  appear  and  disappear  as  his  story 
went  on. 

"Isn't  it  a  pity,"  he  said,  "that  there  was  no  pho- 
tographer at  hand  to  catch  your  father's  face  when 
Mr.  Kemyss  told  him  of  the  Rugg  episode?  I  think  it 
must  have  been  at  the  tail  end  of  the  hearing  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Windsor's  back.  Even  that  was  expressive. 
Of  course  I  didn't  know  him  then,  but  it  gave  me  the 
shivers." 

"And  do  you  think  you  do  know  him  now  ?" 

"I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  Miss  Windsor,  and  that 
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is  that  it  was  worth  my  while  to  come  to  St.  Etienne 
just  to  know  him  as  well  as  I  do.    I  had  read  of  such 
men  and  dreamed  of  them,  but  I  never  had  a  chance- 
to  meet  one.     I'm  jjlad  to  have  seen  him  while  I'm 
young  enough  to  have  it  influence  me." 
Her  eyes  kindled  a  little  and  she  said  : 
"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  why  you  feel  that  way." 
"It's  pretty  difficult  to  explain.  But  he  makes  me 
feel  that  life  is  made  hard  on  purpose  to  strengthen 
the  arm  that  conquers  it." 
"Yes,  that  is  dad,"  she  sa.d. 
"I  want  to  feel  the  same  way,  before  I  begin,  and 
all  the  way  through,"  he  said ;  "and  your  father  is  a 
convincing  argument." 

"I'm  glad  you  see  into  him.  There  are  so  many 
people  who  don't.    Sometimes  it  hurts  me." 

She  glowed  and  made  the  young  man  looking  up  at 
her  glow  too. 

"What  are  you  to  do?  I  infer  that  you  are  to  work 
for  dad,"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  and  he  flushed  a  little.  "Perhaps  you  won't 
be  so  ready  to  have  me  wearing  your  glove  as  I  enter 
the  lists,  when  you  know  of  my  commonplace  doom. 
Your  father  is  going  to  make  a  drummer  of  me,  you 
see." 

"Not  really." 
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"Yes,  he's  going  to  send  me  out  into  the  country  to- 
morrow to  get  trade." 

"You're  certainly  not  the  type  that  one  reads  about 
in  the  funny  papers,"  she  said  dubiously.  "I  cant 
imagine  you  making  fat  jokes.    Please  don't." 

"No  doubt,  by  the  time  I  come  back,  I  shall  be  an 
excellent  representative.  But  perhaps  the  newspaper 
drummer  isn't  any  truer  than  the  newspaper  Undo 
Sam." 

"And  I  should  think  drumming— if  that's  what  you 
call  it — would  be  very  hard  work." 

"Come,  after  what  we've  just  said,  you  don't  con- 
sider that  a  drawback,  do  you  ?  Your  true  American 
likes  things  all  the  better  because  they're  hard.  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  even  the  children  coasting  in  win- 
ter despise  a  perfectly  smooth  hill  to  slide  down? 
They  elaborately  build  bumps  out  of  snow,  in  order 
to  give  themselves  the  pleasure  of  some  rough  hand- 
ling. I  shouldn't  want  your  father  to  think  me  in- 
capable of  anything  but  the  easiest  work,  so  you  can't 
frighten  me  that  way.  There  are  only  two  things  I'm 
afraid  of." 

"And  what  are  they?"  She  looked  at  him  closely. 

"One  is  that  you  are  so  analytic  that  you  will  pick 
me  all  to  pieces.  I  don't  want  to  be  murdered  and  dis- 
sected in  your  opinion." 
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"Well,  then,  I'll  promise  to  think  about  you  as  a 
whole.    What's  the  other  thing?" 

"The  other  is  the  stars  out  here.  When  I'm  out 
alone  at  night,  I'm  afraid  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  in  the  celestial  region,  tKey're  so  big." 

"They  are  big  here.  I  am  always  astonished  afresh 
every  time  I  go  away  and  come  back.  That  oughtn't 
to  frighten  you.  Wherever  the  atmosphere—mental 
or  material-is  as  clear  as  it  is  in  St.  Etienne  and 
you,  Mr.  Lenox,  the  stars  loom  large.  Insight  and 
outsight  are  clear,  you  know." 

He  looked  a  little  silly,  and  seeing  that  he  liked  a 
bit  of  flattery  as  well  as  the  next  man.  a  ripple  of 
amusement  passed  through  her. 

"Now  here  is  your  car  line,  and  I  must  say  good- 
by.  I  hope  your  trip  will  be  both  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful. When  you  come  back  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it.  and  I  shall  have  a  laurel  wreath  ready  to 
crown  my  own  knightly  drummer  victorious  over  all 
other  drummers.  Really,  Mr.  Lenox,  I  shan't  dare  to 
say  such  pleasant  things  to  you  when  you  do  come 
back.  You  don't  know  how  idiotic  it  makes  you  look." 
She  laughed  exultantly  at  his  confusion. 

"And  please  don't  forget  that  you  are  to  have  your 
first  dance  in  St.  Etienne  with  me!" 
She  leaned  down  and  gave  him  her  hand,  nodded 
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with  friendly  emphasis,  and  was  gone.  He  watched 
with  Hfted  hat  as  she  appeared  and  disappeared  and 
flashed  out  again  through  the  trees  that  edged  the 
lake-shore  drive,  hut  she  did  not  look  hack. 

"She's  just  that  mixture  of  tease  and  angel  that 
keeps  a  man  stirred  up  and  contented  at  the  same 
time,"  he  said  to  himself. 

But  though  her  eyes  did  not  turn,  her  thoughts  did. 

"What  a  different  type  from  Cyril!"  she  said  to 
herself.  "I  wonder  which  I  like  best.  This  man  is 
fresh  and  sane  and  healthy.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible 
to  be  healthy  and  think  about  health  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  Jean  is  wrong.  At  any  rate  sh»,  f eems  to  keep 
me  turned  inside  out,  and  examining  my  internal 
mechanism;  and,  after  all,  that  isn't  the  natural  way 
of  wearing  one's  mental  anatomy." 

In  the  evening,  Lenox  found  his  way  to  Doctor 
Norris  to  commission  him,  a  little  awkward'. ,  vvi»h 
a  missive  for  Repbum.  The  physician  looked  quiz- 
zically at  the  fat  envelope. 

"Is  the  fellow  a  friend  of  yours?"  he  asked,  rather 
abruptly. 

"Not  exactly  that,"  Lenox  laughed.  "But  he  needs 
at  least  the  semblance  of  friendship.  I  don't  want  him 
to  get  well  only  to  return  to  the  same  hopeless  mood. 
lie's  had  a  long  run  of  ill-luck,  and  he's  destitute." 
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"Younff  man.  if  'fail'  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  bright 
Icx.con  of  youth,  you'll  have  to  leave  out  <luck«  to^." 
Well,  noake  the  dictionary  to  suit  yourself,  but  give 
him  my  letter."  ^ 

''I  hope  it  isn't  much."  said  the  doctor  grimly 
You  needn't  he  afraid.     'Much"  would  be  an  i-n- 
Poss.bd.ty  to  me."  said  the  young  „^n.  smiling. 
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After  leaving  Miss  Windsor,  Mr.  Kemyss  hurried 
down  the  hill,  then  half-way  back  ap^in,  a  second  time 
down,  and  again  up  in  haste,  at  the  dictation  now  of 
cowardice,  now  of  resolve.  At  last  resolu'ion  had  its 
way. 

He  found  Mrs.  Lyell  sitting  alone  with  a  volume 
of  Keats  lying  open  in  her  lap. 

"Cyril !"  she  said,  putting  out  her  hand  without  ris- 
ing. "How  delicious  of  you  to  come  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  how  unexpected !"  He  took  her  hand,  held  it  apa- 
thetically, then  stooped  and  kissed  it,  because  he  knew 
she  would  expect  it,  and  he  always  lived  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  other  people  expected  of  him. 

"I  had  to  come.    I  couldn't  stay  away,"  he  said. 

"Come  and  sit  down  then,"  she  said.  "Take  this 
big  chair  by  the  fire.  I  am  just  in  the  mood  to  be  very 
comfortable,  and  I  hope  you  are.  I  have  been  longing 
for  you.    Did  you  know  it.  that  you  came?" 

"Comfortable!"  he  thought. 
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"Silence  is  the  symbol  of  harmony."  she  said  to  her- 
self. But  it  may  last  too  longr.  She  looked  up  with  a 
start. 

"Why  are  you  so  ill  at  ease,  Cyril?  You  are  in 
distress.    Tell  me." 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly,  and  then  drew  back, 
annoyed  at  the  interruption  as  the  maid  brought  her  a 
letter. 

"It's— it's  a  note  from  Ned,"  she  said  faintly  "I 
won't  look  at  it.  I  won't  think  of  it  now.  Cyril.'  do 
sit  over  here;  one  can't  be  confidential  at  long  range." 

But  he  did  not  move. 

"Tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"That  is  the  matter."  he  said,  pointing  at  the  letter 
which  she  still  held.  "I  am  in  torture.  I've  been  in 
torture  ever  since  I  left  you  last  night." 

"About   Ned?" 

"About  you  and  your  husband.  After  all.  he  is  your 
husband."  ^ 

"Only  in  a  limited  sense,  as  you  told  me  last  even- 
ing,   she  said  with  abominable  cheerfulness 

"I  know  it.  I  was  crazy.  I  couJd  not  remember 
anythmg  in  the  world  except  you  and  my  love  for  you. 
i\othing  else  seemed  real." 

"Is  anything  else  real?"  She  leaned  forward  once 
more  and  sat  looking  at  him  fixedly 
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"Yes,  Jean.  For  you  and  mc,  <luty  i«  more  impera- 
tive than  happiness." 

"But  you  told  me—" 

"Never  mind  what  I  told  you.  I  tell  you  I  had  lost 
my  reason.  Since  then  I  have  <lone  nothinj;  but  think. 
It  isn't  easy  to  say  this,  and  I  would  to  God  I  <hdn't 
have  to,  but  we  have  pot  to  face  conditions  as  thty 
arc;  and  the  fact  is  you  arc  the  wife  of  another  man, 
and  I  bcfj  your  pardon  for  speakinjj  to  you  as  I  did 
last  night." 

She  grew  very  pale  and  <!rcw  a  lonj*  breath,  as  if 
gathering  her  strength. 

"Cyril,  these  are  only  the  words  of  other  per)i)le  that 
you  are  speaking.  Then,  you  siK)ko  spontaneously, 
your  owti  emotions.  What  is  my  marriage  to  such  as 
us?  You  and  I  have  reached  a  point  where  the  things 
that  are  mere  words,  without  any  reality  behind  them, 
are  hardly  worth  considering.  Wo  want  only  that 
which  is  vital.  As  I  am  not  married  in  spirit,  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  the  marriage  bond  of  form.  I  do  not 
care  what  the  world  calls  it.  You  sec  I  speak  frankly, 
because  last  night  you  broke  downi  all  the  barriers 
between  us.  Now  that  wc  both  understand  things,  let 
us  both  lay  reserve  aside." 

"I  mean  to,"  he  answered  desperately.  "You  don't 
understand  at  all  yet,  Jean.    It  is  true,  what  I  told  you 
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la»»t  niK'l.t.  .ha5  l  lovr  vou.  f,„t  .ho  Uunjr*  wo  lK>th  for- 
KOt  arc  true  n!.o.     I  ,visf.  I  ha.I  nm  .,K>kcn.    It  wouM 
have  iK-en  !«ttrr  for  mc  t.  have  HufTvrc.l  akme  arul  left 
you  ,n  iirT,ora,uc.    A    it  {,.  |ovc  can  l.rinK'  notl.ing  but 
suffcnnjf  to  f)of''  of  us." 
"Is  this  what  you  came  to  say?" 
"I^k  what  wouhl  happen  if  even  a  whisper  of  our 
relations  R:ot  ahravl.    ^fr.  Windsor  wouMu't  have  uu- 
'n  h.s  c„,pl«y  for  a  moment,  an.l  .he  n.crc  question  o( 
bread  arul   hutter   would   not  be  an  easy  one.     VV\ 
should  be  outcasts." 

"And  what  of  that?"    She  did  not  lo.>k  at  him.  but 
her  e)e8  glowed  with  some  heroic  vision.  He  grew  dcs 
pcrate.  ^ 

"Well  to  be  an  outcast,  as  I  tell  you.  means  more 
than  obloquy.  thou,.h  lu-aven  knows  that  is  unendur- 
able.  It  means  starvation.  I  have  an  idea  that  lov.. 
and  hunjrcr  are  in  inverse  ratio,  as  even  you  would 
hnd.    I  w.y  not  subject  you  to  this." 

"You  do  not  force  me  to  it.    I  freclv  choose  ,t-fo^ 

your  sake."    Her  face  was  still  radiant'.    "This  is  your 
answer,  Cyril."  ^ 

He  burst  out:  "Then  you  compel  me  to  say  that 
you  shall  not  subject  me  to  oblo<,uy.  See  here,  I  don't 
want  to  be  brutal.  Jean,  but  I  have  had  a  hard  time  be- 
Pnnu,g  life,  and  now  at  last  I  have  a  good  business 
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opportunity  and  a  social  position.  I  can't  afford  to 
throw  them  away  for  an  impulse.  Even  if  you  don't 
care  for  such  things  yourself,  if  you  love  me,  you  will 
consider  me." 

She  looked  at  him  at  last,  with  big  startled  eyes. 

"We  must  steer  our  course  in  such  a  way  that  our 
love  shall  not  violate  public  proprieties,"  he  went  on. 

"What  is  it  that  you  do  want  ?  You  have  been  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  Cyril.    Speak  plainly." 

"I  love  you,  you  know,"  he  spoke  awkwardly.  "Let 
me  come  here  as  your  friend,  if  you  will.  Let  no  one 
but  ourselves  dream  that  there  is  between  us  anything 
sweeter." 

"Sweeter !"  she  said,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  rising 
scorn  in  her  voice.  "And  I  am  to  remain  a  wife!  I 
suppose  you  may  with  equal  propriety  become  a  hus- 
band?" 

"Perhaps;  why  not?"  It  was  a  relief  to  have  her 
take  it  so  quietly. 

"And  our  love  is  to  become  an  intrigue?"  she  went 
on. 

"You  need  never  call  love  by  such  a  name." 

"Cyril  Kemyss,"  she  said,  leaning  forward,  her  eyes 

burning  with  excitement,  "I  could  throw  everything 

to  the  winds.     I  could  suffer  starvation  and  cold;  I 

could  suffer  excommunication  and  glory  in  it,  if  I  had 
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love,  such  love  as  you  liave  made  me  dream  of— a 
passion  that  should  satisfy  my  soul,  no  matter  what 
miseries  my  body  suffered.  Such  love  might  not  be 
what  the  world  calls  honorable,  but  it  would  at  least 
be  honest.  But  one  thing  I  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  be  Ned's  wife,  and  be  in  thought,  if  not  in 
deed,  your  mistress.  I  will  not  belong  to  one  in  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  other  in  secret," 

There  was  a  tense  silence  for  a  moment,  and  she 
added:  "I  care  little  for  the  world's  estimate  of  me; 
but  r  care  much  for  my  own  sense  of  integrity." 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said  stiffly ;  "since'you  put  the 
alternative  before  me,  T,  on  my  part,  will  not  risk 
scandal,  or  even  gossip.  My  reputation  means  a  good 
deal  to  me,  and  yours  our!,t  to  to  you.  Pleasure  is 
only  for  a  day.  One's  good  name  is  valuable  for  a 
lifetime." 

"And  you  call  love  tHe  pleasure  of  a  day?" 

"Well,  it  belongs     to  youth  and  hot  blood.  You 
can't  expect  passion  to  Lst  when  they  are  gone." 

"Then  I  want  no  love  of  yours,  Cyril  Kemyss. 
That  is  not  my  kind."    He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"What  an  escape  I  have  had  from  a  thing  like  you  f" 
she  went  on,  in  spite  of  her  evident  emotion  speaking 
calmly  and  firmly.  "Last  night  I  thanked  you  for 
opening  m}'  eyes.    Now  I  have  to  thank  you  for  open- 
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ing  them  still  wider.  One  may  learn  somcthinp:  from 
everything  that  crawls.  Last  night  you  called  my 
husband  a  coward.  Perhaps  he  is.  But  you  are  both 
a  coward  and  a  sneak." 

She  had  risen  noW,  and  she  made  a  swift  motion 
with  her  foot  as  though  pushing  something  on  the 
floor.  lie  took  a  step  toward  her  when  she  called  him 
a  coward,  but  changed  his  mind. 

"You  will  understand  me  better  sometime,"  he  said 
in  his  even  tone.  "You  will  learn  that,  of  us  two,  I 
am  the  braver,  because  I  have  the  heroism  to  hold  my- 
self to  the  right." 

"Oh,  I  read  you  now  tlirougH  and  through.  You 
worshiper  of  the  god  'Reputation',  go !" 

"Most  people  would  think  you  and  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  talking  about  gods,  after  our  ungodly  self- 
revelation,"  he  said  sneeringly.    Her  eyes  dilated. 

"No,"  she  said;  "because  most  people  worship  this 
same  god  of  yours,  Convention,  Reputation,  whatever 
you  call  it,  and  they  think  his  name  too  awful  to  be 
taken  in  vain  by  infidels  who  would  live  according 
to  light  and  not  according  to  rule.  Your  god,  too, 
poor  Cyril !  Your  god,  too.  I  can  see  you  now.  Last 
night's  vision  was  a  dream  of  a  hashish  den." 

He  rose  abruptly,  scorning  his  own  miserable  pose, 
and  yet  immensely  relieved  to  have  this  over.    He  had 
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half  feared  that  he  might  turn  traitor  to  his  resolve 
when  he  met  Her  face  to  face.  He  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  own  heroism,  and  half  believed  that  he  was 
actually  sacrificing  himself  to  duty. 

"Good-by,  Eugenia."  he  said.  "You  have  yet  to 
learn  the  first  lesson  of  love.  Your  love  is  utterly 
selfish."  ^ 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  answered.  "I  haven't  an" 
love.    Go!" 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Lycll  subsided  into  her  chair  and 
stared  at  the  crumbling  logs  of  the  fire.  Poor  Keats 
lay  with  his  crumpled  leaves  face  downward  on  the 
floor,  like  the  dreamer  that  he  was.  At  first  she  shook 
with  confused  feelings,  all  of  tlicm  numb,  but  at  last 
thought  began  to  take  on  coherence. 

"Only  one  day.    Only  one  day,  I  lived,  and  I  am 
never  to  live  again.     To  think  that  the  craving  for 
love  was  so  strong  in  me,  that  at  the  first  touch,  even 
of  such  a  one  as  he,  it  kindled  to  a  flame.    And  I  never 
knew  it.     How  could  so  vital  a  thing  lie  there  un- 
guessed?    To-day  he  seemed  a  different  creature.   The 
sunlight  was  pitiless  on  him.     He  needed  midnight 
and  roses  and  dim  lamps  to  seem  real.    I  could  read 
his  littleness  so  plainly.    And  yet  here  in  me  is  that 
dreadful  monster  to  which  he  has  given  birth".    Here- 
after, all  my  life,  I  am  to  be  hungry  for  such  Tove  as 
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I  thought  he  could  give  me,  and  I  am  never  to  Have 
it.    Always  hungry  1" 

Absent-mindedly  she  tore  open  the  envelope  that  lay 
crushed  in  her  hand.  Ilcr  husband  always  sent  her 
these  daily  bulletins  when  he  was  away  on  his  trips, 
and  half  the  time  she  did  not  trouble  to  read  them 
through.  They  were  as  commonplace  as  their  writer. 
She  stared  now  at  the  lines  that  told  of  his  where- 
abouts with  a  strange  sense  of  tha  unreality  of  all  ex- 
perience. This  thing  and  that  thing  and  the  other 
thing  happen  to  us,  and  they  arc  al!  meaningless. 
People  touch  the  outer  rim  of  life,  but  I  remain  alone, 
and  solitude  is  the  most  dreadful  of  fates. 

Suddenly  the  humiliation  of  being  the  plaything  of 
such  a  man  as  Kemyss  swept  over  her,  and  she  bowed 
her  head  and  moaned  in  impotent  fury,  while  through 
her  there  raged  such  storms  as  had  never  before 
troubled  her  serene  self-satisfaction. 
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October  was  still  in  its  prime,  warm  and  hazy  with 
morning:,  when  Lenox  boarded  the  train  bound  for  the 
Northwest,  and  walked  through  car  after  car  of  fusty, 
ill-smelling  people  who  bore  every  evidence  of  having 
spent  thQ  night  in  close  quarters  and  positions  of  dis- 
comfort.    He  pushed   past   the  two  frowzy   young 
women  occupying  two  seats  apiece,  past  the  heaped 
peanut  shells  and  orange  peelings  of  a  family  group, 
and  found  at  last  what  he  looked  for— a  seat  on  the 
left  side,  simply  that,  as  the  train  steamed  out  of  the 
station,  he  might  catch,  between  the  freight  cars,  ele- 
vators and  warehouses  that  lined  its  unlovely  way,  a 
glimpse  cf  the  hillside  far  beyond,  and  of  the  big  gi^y 
stone  house  that  had  the  honor  to  shelter  her.    He 
grinned  sardonically,  with  full  appreciation  of  his  own 
folly  as  he  craned  his  head  to  see  it.     Just  a  gray 
streak-and  it  was  gone  again.    He  straightened  him- 
self back  in  his  chair. 
With  a  mixture  of  delight  and  astonishment  that 
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so  wonderful  a  thing  could  have  taken  possession  of 
him  so  suddenly,  he  kept  rcpcatinfj  it  to  himself  over 
and  over,  "I  love  her!     I  love  her!" 

"I  used  to  think  Shakespeare  rather  overdid  the 
business  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  affair,  but  I  dare  say 
there  was  the  same  variety  of  lunatics  loose  in  the 
streets  of  Verona  that  is  riding  around  in  dirty  plush 
scats  in  the  Northwest  to-day.  Wise  or  unwise,  I 
don't  mean  to  give  it  up.  It's  the  biggest  possession 
I've  ever  had.  Vera, — Vera, — Vera, — ,"  he  repeated 
the  name  in  the  luxury  of  his  private  thoughts.  Then 
he  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  the  recesses  of  his  trous- 
ers pockets,  because  a  man  must  have  some  outlet  for 
nervous  energy. 

"By  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  as  I  am 
a  westerner,  I  will  not  begin  by  Cf  ifessing  myself 
beaten  by  any  private  secretary  that  walks.  I'll  do 
that  business,  and  I'll  do  it  well,  and  I'll  do  it  in  five 
weeks  if  I  have  to  haul  the  farmers  out  of  bed  and 
work  them  night  as  well  as  day."  He  spoke  almost 
aloud.  A  sudden  sense  of  exultant  power  ran  down 
his  spine.  He  felt  like  a  war-horse  going  out  to  bat- 
tle. It  should  be  a  battle  for  love,  for  success,  for  all 
that  makes  young  life.  The  world  became  pictur- 
esque and  vivid  with  interest. 

A  solitary  railroad  ride,  when  it  lives  up  to  its  ideal. 
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Is  a  resting:  spot  in  our  world  of  rush.    SImt  o/T  frotn 
duties  past  and  duties  to  come,  witli  no  responsibilities 
knocking  at  the  gateway  of  the  brain,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  serene  and  blessed  mood  when  one  loafs  and 
invites  the  soul.    The  worl.l,  from  the  flying  window, 
is  indeed  a  fleeting  show.     One  has  time  to  think 
things  over,  to  readjust  the  relations,  put  the  few  im- 
portant affairs  of  life  into  a  pile  hy  themselves,  and 
consign   the   unimportant   majority  to  the  ash-heap 
which  is  their  eternal  doom. 

But  Lenox's  temper,  just  now,  was  not  of  this  self- 
indulgent  kind.  The  tingling  of  his  energies  forbade 
such  delicious  obliviousness  of  time  and  space.  His 
senses  kindled  to  keener  activity;  and  he  turned  from 
his  mtrospection  to  nature  witli  a  delicious  freshness 
of  appreciation. 

The  train  was  winding  up  the  river,  and  the  land- 
scape  unfolded  itself  in  a  long  pennant  before  him 
captivating,  not  as  hill  coumry  captivates,  with 
none  of  the  snap  and  tang  of  Xcv  England,  but  with 
a  gently  rolling  richness  of  its  own.  The  Father  of 
Waters,  blue  as  the  boasted  Mediterranean,  possesses 
here  a  certain  dignity  which  he  loses  when  he  gets 
down  among  the  poor  whites  and  colored  populations 
of  the  South;  The  one  lovely  thing  that  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  red  man-Indian  summer,  painted 
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as  no  imi)rcssionist  ever  dared,  a  whirlinj^  vision  of 
color — the  pale  yellow  of  iwplars,  the  dull  rcd-orangc 
of  oaks,  the  flame  of  the  scarlet  sutnach,  vvitli  gleams 
of  particolored  hirch  and  maple  and  beech,  piled  in 
careless  and  impossible  harmony.  Like  an  accent, 
man's  handiwork  liclped  nature's.  The  rich  brown  of 
freshly  plowed  land  on  the  hillsides,  the  yellow  stubble 
and  green  pasture,  the  stocked  corn  where  golden  can- 
non balls  of  pumpkins  glowed  in  consciousness  of 
their  own  mellowness,  interrupted  the  woodland. 

Here  was  the  open  meadow,  with  its  racing  shadows 
and  lights.  Goldenrotl,  windswept  and  nodding,  al- 
ready turned  to  a  pale  shadow  of  itself,  perhaps  in 
envy  of  the  coreopsis,  whose  splendor  it  had  never  ri- 
valed. .\n  errant  Scotch  thistle  shook  his  purple  bon- 
net and  spiky  coat  of  mail,  and  the  wild  grasses  reared 
strong  and  high  their  dainty  heads,  that  one  of  these 
days  they  might  raise  their  seeds  above  the  winter's 
snows,  and  provide  a  repast  for  the  wandering  snow- 
birds and  hungry  cotton-tails.  Down  close  to  the 
ground  lay  the  seed-vessels  of  wild  buckwheat,  a  store 
for  the  tiny  mouse  who  would  have  his  private  tunnels 
under  the  snow,  two  feet  below  the  prowling  fox  who 
would  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  small  gentry. 

Lenox  looked  out  and  glowed  with  the  beauty  of  it, 
with  his  youth  and  lils  new-found  purpose.    "Tills  is 
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my  home  nowf"  he  said  to  himself.  He  turned  fiack 
to  his  fellow  men.  The  day  was  growing  warm ;  an<l. 
after  the  well  known  principle  of  physics,  the  people 
around  him  seemed  to  expand  under  the  iniluencc 
of  heat,  until  they  quite  filled  the  car.  One  of  the 
frowzy  girls  had  revived  and  was  audibly  chewing 
gum.  A  baby  at  the  other  end  was  low  in  his  mind 
and  high  in  his  register.  Across  the  aisle  a  tat  red 
man  with  a  stubbly  scarlet  beard  had  taken  off  his  coN 
lar  for  comfort  in  his  altercation  with  a  thin  neck- 
tieless  seatmate. 

"Awh,  don't  give  us  any  more  of  your  western 
lies  I"  said  the  tieless  one. 

"Lies  I  Them  ain't  lies.  I  tell  you  the  biggest  yams 
you  can  tell  out  here  ain't  lies.  They're  only  prophe- 
cies. ^  You  believe  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  don't 
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"All  men  are  not  equal,"  said  Lenox  to  himself.  "It 
would  take  a  gallon  of  eau  de  Cologne  to  make  some 
of  us  eijual." 

Preferring  the  landscape  of  his  new  domicile  to  his 
neighbors,  he  stared  out  of  the  window  again  and 
saw,  around  a  curve,  the  engine  of  his  own  train,  a 
big  powerful  locomotive  seemingly  conscious  of  its 
own  strength  and  the  ease  with  which  it  whisked  the 
fast  mail  away  northwestward.  Parallel  with  the  rail- 
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way  ran  a  waffon  roatl,  alonfj  which  painfully  toikd  a 
threshing  engine,  pullinp  its  "separator"  ami  water- 
tank.  It  lay  far  Irlow  the  fira'lc  of  the  railroad,  a 
puny  thinj:  compare.!  with  the  ptfat,  rushing,  iron 
horse ;  but  it  was  a  well-bred  engine,  and  evidently  un- 
derstood the  courtesies  of  the  road,  for.  with  a  tiny  jet 
of  steam  from  its  whistle,  its  tliin  voice  piped  out  a 
greeting.  "Clear  track  to  you,  brother!"  To  which  the 
great  locomotive  responded  with  a  mighty  shriek, 
"Smooth  be  thy  way.  little  one !"  And  the  sun  shone 
brightfT,  hearing  the  cheerful  greeting  between  those 
of  high  and  low  estate.  I.cnox,  on  the  dirty  plush  scat, 
felt  a  surging  s<  nse  of  the  democracy  which  was  his 
heritage. 

"Coin*  far?"  The  red  man  across  the  aisle  v/as 
leaning  toward  him. 

"To  Dakota,"  Frank  answered  pleasantly. 

"Stranger  in  these  parts?"  asked  the  friendly  soul. 

"Xcw-comer,"  corrected  Frank. 

"That's  better.  Shows  you  mean  to  stay.  And  we 
all  want  you.  Help  out  the  next  census.  Now  let  me 
give  you  a  pointer.  Don't  you  smoke  bad  cigars,  nor 
ruin  your  constitution  with  poor  whisky;  but  learn 
Swede  ..nd  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  and  in  time 
w-e'll  be  pr  >ud  of  you,  my  son." 

Frank  luaut   no  answer. 
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"Say.  all  a  man  vvants  to  succccil  out  lun  is  hor>c 
sense.  Horse  son«-.  Von  want  to  a.lapt  yourvcif  to 
circumstances.     I^Xik  at  nie!" 

He  spoke  vitv  loij.l.  evidently  .lesirinR  the  attention 
of  the  whole  car.    "I  eame  out  here,  just  six  year-;  a»f>. 
sir,  without  r  penny,  and  now  I've  got  a  tuly  bank  ac 
count  and  own  my  owti  lt(>n«e." 

Frank    resiriined   a    luv!cs.>    impulse   to   a^k    him 
whether  the  hou.se  contained  a  f)ath  n..-m.     After  a, 
a   snub   was  not   the  fitting   answer   to   edervcscc: 
friendliness. 

"I  have  pot  the  K'oods  to  suit  every  complexion.  I 
go  on  tlic  road  with  two  or  three  thinjjs.  and  every  one 
of  them  a  seller.  Look  at  these  Bibles,  now.  illustrate.I 
with  nigger  an^'els.  I  till  you.  sir.  every  ccxm  in  the 
Northwest  is  a  customer.  Xo  discount.  That's  only 
one  of  my  winners.     Xow.  lemme  show  you—" 

The  train  slowed  up  at  a  station,  and  a  loosely  bi'.ilt 
man  with  the  appearance  of  a  genihman  eame  down 
the  aisle,  evidently  KR*kin-  for  the  le.ist  objectionable 
spot  to  sit  in.  He  chose  the  other  half  of  Lmox^ 
scat,  produced  a  magazine,  and  shut  off  the  collanes^ 
overtures  from  across  the  way. 

There  was  an  hour's  silence ;  then  his  neighbor  laid 
aji  open  page  on  Fratik's  knee. 
"Interestine  arfielr  th--"*  "  '"»  =•"■'«  p. .:".«. • 
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"THjaiik  you ;  the  country  i*  niw  to  me,  ati'l  I  ilon't 
car-  al)out  reading  while  I  can  sec  a  bit  of  it." 

"Like  to  catclj  nun  in  the  act  of  westward  liocin^,  ?*' 
Tlie  sitranpir  n<Mldid  jjrravely  at  a  passlnj;  jjlinipsr  f 
a  farnur  [)uttifi!f  !ii>.  strawUrry  hcd  to  Iwd  (or  the 
<       "•'"  uiiittr. 

I.ai^'l'.cd  and  turned  to  Mirvi y  the  oth«T*s  face, 

I      i      tivc  and  whoksotuf  facr.  hut  vvitli  the  self- 

T'         »ry  I(xjk  of  a  man  \\i»'>  hail  Ikhii  hit  hy  the 

I    I    aUil  never  qnlc  no-vrctl  from  tlie  Mow. 

1 ''    rivtT  is  ciTiainly  worth  l«Kjkini:  at.    Thoufjh  it 

iM'      o  h\^  as  it  is  in  tlu"  South,  it  is  more  picturesque. 

li  "    s  l)rovvii  instead  of  liku-  lower  down." 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  the  temlerfoot. 

"I  don't  know,  unless  it's  the  corruptin^j  infhjcnce 
of  th<:  muddy  Missouri,  which  is  enoupli  after  they 
coiTie  lojjether,  to  bhicken  even  these  waters." 

"P)Ut  why  shouhl  the  Missouri  l»e  dirt,  wlien  tfie 
.Mississippi  is  clear?" 

"I  have  always  supimsed,"  answered  the  stranger 
•solemnly,  "that  ii  was  because  the  cow-boys  washed  in 
it." 

"Oh,  I  .s,_. '  Frank  meditated  a  few  mosnrnts. 
"But  then,  why  aren't  the  cow-!K>ys  clean,  if  they  wash 
so  thoroughly?  I've  heard  that  they  were  not  an  im- 
maculate trjlH',  at  least  in  the  old  day?." 
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"Ti.iy  aren't.  How  could  they  be,  washing  in  such 
a  dirty  river?" 

This  was  a  poser,  Frank  could  only  laugh  his 
answer. 

The  man  promised  well. 

"Everything  interests  me  out  here;  it  seems  so  big," 
He  gave  himself  a  stretch  as  if  he,  too,  would  like  to 
grow. 

"The  country's  big,  but  the  people  aren't,"  the  other 
man  answered  glumly,  "Men  of  little  minds  are  in 
the  majority  everywhere,  my  friend.  We're  only 
younger,  not  larger.  Perhaps  we  have  neither  the  bal- 
ance—nor the  sin — of  the  East." 

"Arc  you  going  far  up  the  line  ?" 

"A  couple  of  hundred  miles." 

"Then  we  shall  be  companions  for  a  time." 

"Dinner  is  now  ready  in  the  dining-car.  First  call 
for  dinner  I"  yelled  a  porter,  walking  down  the  aisle. 

"Suppose  we  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat  ?" 

"Meals  on  the  train  a»-c  goblins  damned,  but  I'll 
go  you,"  returned  the  stranger. 

Frank  jumped  at  the  chance  of  having  a  table-com 
panion  and  lingering  over  his  meal,  instead  of  stoking 
from  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

On  the  principle  that  anything  is  fun  at  sea,  so  any- 
thing moderately  human  will  do  to  talk  to  on  a  train. 
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Moreover,  food  loosens  a  man's  tonpfue,  even  if  it  be 
the  cinder-lydccoratcd  food  of  a  "diner."  Long  be- 
fore the  meal  was  over,  the  stranger  knew  that  Lenox 
was  making  his  maiden  trip  on  behalf  of  one  of  Wind- 
sor's minor  concerns,  and  Frank  knew  that  the  other 
was  on  a  similar  errand  for  another  firm.  But  there 
was  this  difference,  that  the  one  journeyed  in  the  hope 
of  better  things  to  come,  and  the  other  journeyed  in 
the  sodden  way  of  a  man  who  has  been  doing  the 
same  work  for  years  and  who  sees  no  rosy  clouds  on 
his  horizon. 

"u's  a  miserable  life,  spmt  mostly  in  waiting  for  de- 
layed trains,  with  brief  intervals  of  intense  activity 
scattered  here  and  there."  Thus  the  older  man  sum- 
marized the  situation ;  but  the  two  talked  on,  talked 
business  .3  the  monotonous  rhythmic  rolling  of  the 
wheels.  Lenox  asked  a  hundred  questions  that  he  had 
been  half  ashamed  to  put  either  to  the  cynical  Kemyss 
or  the  preoccupied  Ilolton,  and  his  companion  an- 
swered wifh  good-natured  insight,  unfolding  a  world 
of  new  interests.  Each  was  unconsciously  revealing 
himself  to  the  other ;  the  elder  looked  at  the  clean  face 
of  the  young  one,  feeling  his  integrity,  envying  his 
mixture  of  L  yishness  and  manliness,  and  liking  him; 
the  younger  fumble<l  with  the  question  of  why  this 
man,  who  showed  human  qualities,  good  sense,  and 
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even  a  bit  of  philosophy  now  and  again,  should  convey 
such  a  pitiful  sense  of  failure.  Though  his  nose  was 
what  the  botanists  call  indeterminate,  the  chin  was 
strong  enough.  Frank's  fo<l  just  now  was  "Success." 
What  was  success?  Wha.  must  one  have  to  gain  it? 
And  why  had  the  other  n"an  failed?  "Hustle"  seemed 
to  be  the  westerner's  watchword ;  yet  hustling  had  not 
availed  him,  but  had  left  him,  after  years  of  ener- 
getic drudgery,  still  "a  man  on  the  road." 

He  certainly  was  not  a  waster  of  time. 

"If  you  get  on  a  train  that  lives  up  to  its  name  of 
accommodation,  and  lingers  puflfingly  at  the  statinsi 
while  you  do  your  business  and  get  back,  you're  all 
right,"  said  the  man  of  experience;  "bui  usually  you 
drop  from  the  platform  of  an  express  before  it  fairly 
stops,  inten'iew  a  prosperous  farmer  or  two,  measure 
an  elevator  that  belongs  to  your  company,  or  ad(ires> 
a  meeting  of  local  celebrities  who  generally  can't  talk 
English  well  enough  to  answer  you  bpck,  so  ilu-y  have 
to  listen  to  your  oratory.  Then  you  seize  a  ha>ty 
lunch,  notice  that  the  freight  train  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  passenger  has  arrived  and  is  about  lo 
depart,  cram  a  few  fried  oysters  that  are  too  hot  to  In 
eaten  in  haste  into  an  envelope  in  your  pocket,  to  Ix- 
devoured  later  in  the  caboose,  and  make  a  sprint  for 
it    You  catch  on  just  as  the  train  is  beginning  to  make 
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jpeed,  and  so  on  10  the  next  station,  where  you  do  it 
over  again," 

"I  don't  sec  how  you  get  timt-  to  do  so  mucli  between 
trains,"  Frank  found  himself  saying  in  reply  to  the 
description  of  his  companion's  rushing  methods. 

"Time!     Vou  don't  expect  to  have  time  given  to 
you  on  this  planet,  do  you  ?    Do  it  anyway !    After  all, 
when  is  there  any  time'    Not  even  in  infancy,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  have  ten  or  twelve  meals  daily,  or  later 
when  the  absorbing  manufacture  of  mud-pies  gives 
way  only  to  the  pursuit  of  gingerbread ;  certainly  not 
in  one's  school-days  when  one  is  beset  Ijy  a  complica- 
tion of  measles  an.l  wliooping  cough,  alternating  with 
cube  root;  and  if  any  fellow  tliinks  four  years  of  col- 
lege life  supply  unlimited  leisure— why,  let  him  try  it— 
that's  all.    Vcs,  it's  a  voluminous  world,  and  even  here 
in  the  primeval  west,  where  man  migiit  be  supposed 
to  live  in  aboriginal  simplicity,  civilization  is  1:  ore  or 
less  complex.     The  world  is  a  great  deal  with  us,  and 
the  flesh  and  the  devil  are  hourly  expected  by  the  Chi- 
cago express.     There  is  'muchness'  out  lure— not  the 
kind  that  the  dormouse  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
treacle  well,  but  the  kind  that  infests  this  century." 
"So  we  shall  have  to  leave  out  the  element  of  time?" 
"Yes,  sir,  we've  got  a  long  row  to  hoe,  and  it's  got 
to  be  done  in  no  time.  Did  you  ever  think  that  we've 
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got  to  do  in  fifty  years,  out  in  a  new  community  like 
tliis.  what  older  places  liave  taken  two  to  five  hundred 
years  about?  I  sometimes  envy  the  Indian  gentlemen, 
since  deceased,  who  lived  about  here  in  the  blessc  i 
days  before  there  was  any  wheat  grown  in  Minnesota. 
Did  you  happen  to  notice  them  moving  any  houses 
while  you  were  in  St.  Etienne  ?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  |>art  of  it.  The  very  homes  are  imbued  with 
the  western  spirit  of  unrest,  which  makes  them  unwill- 
ing to  endure  the  dreary  monotony  of  staying  in  tlio 
spot  where  they  are  built." 

"You  aren't  quite  fair.  They  are  only  being  re- 
moved because  they  occupy  valuable  ground,  and  must 
give  way  to  something  better." 

"Put  it  any  way  you  like.  But  you  want  to  go  slow 
if  you  can,  for  the  longer  you  live  here  the  greater 
your  impetus  will  come  to  be." 

"Well,  I  was  just  going  to  remind  you  that  we've 
been  having  a  very  leisurely  day  on  this  train."  said 
Lenox.  "But  I  suppose  you  would  sry  that  we've  been 
going  along  at  a  strenuous  pace,  something  less  than 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  not  to  mention  the  thousand  niilcs 
an  hour  the  earth  is  making  on  its  axis,  and  the  thou- 
sand-miles-a-minute  waltz  around  the  sun,  and  thf 
thousand-miles-a-sccond  rush  in  the  orbit  of  the  solar 
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"Don't!    I'm  a  little  car-sick  already." 

"I  rather  like  tlw  jMce.  It's  glorious  to  get  out  and 
see  things." 

"It  might  be,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  somber  look 
coming  into  his  face,  as  if  Iw  w*rr  stabbing  himself 
with  some  inner  misery  of  his  own.  "It  might  be,  if 
one  could  see  the  world  without  taking  oneself  along. 
The  worst  about  traveling  is  the  eternal  presence  of 
your  own  personality." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that'"  Frank  felt  himself 
j]nt>\ving  interested  in  what  his  companion  had  to  say. 

"Why,  see  here,  I  knew  a  man  once  who  couldn't 
find  anything  to  enjoy  during  a  winter  in  Italy,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  get  buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast. 
That's  what  I  mean.  It's  so  with  everything  and 
everybody.  Our  deepest  experiences  take  the  mold  of 
ourselves,  and  so  we  miss  completeness.  I  dream  of 
some  perfection  in  music,  in  art,  in  poetry,  even  in 
love ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  that  ideal  thing  to 
touch  my  life,  my  own  personality  pops  up  and  lays 
its  disfiguring  hand  on  the  faultless  vision.  .'\11  I  get 
out  of  it  is  a  caricature  of  myself.  I  always  stand  be- 
tween my  soul  and  the  ideal." 
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He  sat  silent  a  moment,  and  then  shook  himself  as 
if  to  forget  it. 

"I  wish  T  were  as  yonnjr  as  you.  and  could  do  it  over 
again,"  he  said.    "How  do  you  like  \Tr.  Windsor?" 

"He's  fine.  He's  like  an  old  oak-tree!" 

"Let  me  see.  Kemyss  is  in  that  firm  too.  isn't  ho' 
What  do  you  think  of  hini?" 

"I  think  I  only  need  to  know  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  to  adopt  the  opposite."  said  Frank. 

"You're  all  right.    I'm  with  you  there,  too.    He's  a 
ladies'  man." 

"I  hope  not.    I've  too  much  esteem  for  women  (o 
think  so." 

"Well,  it's  not  their  fault  that  they  don't  read  chnr- 
acter  very  well.  They  don't  see  enough  of  the  world 
to  know  the  difTorencc  hctweni  a  man's  pose  and  ivhat 
he  is.  And  even  Mr.  Windsor  seems  to  like  Kemyss. 
though  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradition  whicli 
transfers  the  affection  for  tlie  father  to  the  son  ;  Init 
perhaps  you  and  I  are  mi-talun.  I  haven't  any  right 
to  be  asking  you  such  person  d  4i:estions." 

Frank  Hushed  slianiefacedly. 

"I  had  forgotten  tliat  we  are  comparative  stranger^." 
he  said.  "V,.nr  comments  on  life  have  traiisfonued 
to-day's  journey  into  a  M^rt  of  essay  of  FJia." 

"Look,"  sai.l  tlic  other;  "(hat's  Lake  Orono  we're 
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passing.  The  wind  i«  Rcttinfj  up  and  the  nymphs  and 
mer-gentlcmen  are  doing  a  rushing  soda-water  busi- 
ness along  the  shore.  Tliat's  the  nearest  to  surf  you'll 
find  in  these  unsaltcd  lonpitudos." 

The  glory  of  tiii<lilay  had  sHppcd  into  the  level 
lights  and  shadows  of  afternoon.  The  stranger,  now 
a  stranger  no  longer,  pointed  at  the  whirling  landscape 
that  they  had  forgotten,  as  they  had  forgotten  the 
human  atoms  in  the  car. 

"By  the  .same  token  that  is  the  last  of  Minnesota's 
ten  thousand  lakes.  We  are  getting  to  the  prairies,  and 
I  shall  soon  be  leaving  you  to  your  own  devices  in  a 
land  wlurc  never  a  tree  or  shrub  belittles  the  West  for 
many  a  mile.  You'll  find  it  quite  large  enough  to  suit 
even  your  expansive  tastes ;  but  I  questinn  whether 
you'll  find  a  big  man  in  every  village,  unless  you  are 
wise  enough  to  take  one  with  you.  But  here  we  part. 
Tile  next  station  is  Venire,  my  lad." 

Frank  laughed,  and  the  other  man  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment.  It  had  ceased  to  be  funny  to  him  to 
think  of  Venice  on  a  boundless  prairie. 

'"The  West,  as  you  reinarke<l  with  singular  original- 
ity, i<  extensive,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  use  up  all  the 
I'ld  names,  ai.d  invent  a  lf)t  of  new  ones  in  erder  to 
Iiave  enough  to  go  ror.iid      So  there  you  are!" 

"Yi>^.  but  that  luies  not  make  it  the  le^s  ridiculous." 
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"See  here!  It  does  not  become  a  boy  from  Maine, 
with  Essiqualsagoolc  and  Anasagimticook  still  sound' 
•ng  in  his  ears,  to  make  fun  of  any  of  our  Minnesota 
names." 

"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again."  said  Frank,  putting 
out  his  hand.  "My  name  is  Lenox." 

"I  shall  certainly  look  you  up  in  St.  Eticnnc."  replied 
the  other,  clasping  Frank's  hand  warmly.  "Mean- 
while goo<l  luck  to  you.   My  name  is  Lycll." 

"Ned  Lyell?"  The  words  seemed  to  slip  out,  with  all 
that  Windsor  had  told  him  crowding  memory  behind 
them. 

Lycll  looked  at  him  quizzically.  "I'm  glad  my  name 
.s  a  household  word,"  he  said.  "You  seem  very  famil- 
iar with  it." 

"I  met  your  wife  a  few  nights  ago  at  Mr.  Wind- 
sor's," Frank  explained. 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  the  little  con- 
straint  that  fell  on  both  of  them. 

"Ah  ?"_and  Lycll  turned  about  to  gather  up  his  bag 
and  umbrella.  Frank  followed  him  out  to  the  plat- 
form,  and  looked  at  the  three  elevator?,  seven  saloons, 
two  ding>'  hotels  and  water-tank  that  constituted* 
Venice. 

"Is  this  the  Grand  Canal?"  he  shouted,  pointing  to 
the  dirty  ditch  that  skirted  the  track.    Lyell  gave  him 
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0  friendly  nod  and  waved  his  hand  by  way  of  farewell, 
but  Fiank  saw  that  he  looked  tired  and  deprcsKd. 
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U'ifli  .1  fine  .lisrcparrl  for  fjooR^raphic  prohahilitif,, 
the  ^tatK,n  Wynnd  Venice  proved  to  be  Mexico,  and 
here  r.enox  made  his  dtbiit  on  husincss  life. 

If  one  is  f,„t  yonnjr  tnoiip!,.  ..yen  the  f)cppinff  of 
RTain  from  Swede  fanners  hx^ks  hke  a  roseate  occu- 
paf.on.    Lenox's  hudd.njj  westernism  was  like  the  en- 
thusiasm nf  a  new  convert ;  hnt  in  spite  of  this.  Mex- 
ico looked  to  him  a  di.coi.rapinfi:  place.   TwihRht  was 
<!cpre:  infir  the  world.    The  train  shrickerj  away  into 
tfie   shad-  us.    The   little   xvooden   platform   presented 
pitfalls  in  the  shape  of  looseninjr  Inwards  that  sprang 
tip  at  one  end  when  his  stalw..rt  foot  was  placed  on  the 
other.  \ot  a  tree  was  vi.iMe ;  h„t  an  iron  pipe,  sticking 
.ts  us:ly  nozzle  from  ..ndcr  the  si.Icwalk.  .lisgorged 
water    from    some    unknru,,    ,K.j„h    j^to   the   gutter 
down  which  it  ran.  provi.iin,:;  a  hafh  for  a  flock    >f 
d.rty  and  fn-latcd  ducks  before  it  lost  itself  in  mother 
earth.    A  sign-post,  with  an  outstretched  finger,  sug- 
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grstcd  that  it  was  a  gixxi  thing  to  niuvc  on  and  added 
the  further  Information,  "Fillmore  St." 

Ixnox  could  not  refrain  from  Hinilint;  to  himself 
at  the  implictl  pun,  the  name  seemed  so  apt. 

The  Mexico  Ilotrl  rose  a  lnjn'';c<l  feet  away,  a 
l)arn-like  huiliing  vviih  i  false  front  that  stuck  up  half 
a  story  ahovc  its  actual  roof  in  a  transparent  makeshift 
at  imfiortancr  Lenox  had  in  his  note-1  ooU  the  n.nt.ic 
of  one  Lars  Hagenson,  a  gentleman  quite  unrelated  to 
the  dlustrious  Porseiia  of  Clusium,  hut  the  manager  of 
the  Mexico  Farmers'  Flevator  Company,  autl  a  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  desirahle  that  I"-  should  solicit 
business.  lie  sought  the  hotel  in  search  of  fuo<l  and 
information. 

The  outer  office  of  the  hotel  was  full  of  ill-smell- 
ing threshers,  gathered  from  all  (juarters  to  share  in 
the  labors  and  returns  of  the  great  harvest  fields,  and 
after  weeks  of  drudgiry  and  isolation  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  lively  city  to  [»our  out  the  whole  of 
their  hoarded  earnings  in  a  sitii^lc  night  of  orgy.  As 
yet  that  joyous  time  was  not  come.  The  resources  of 
Mexico  were  unequal  to  aflTording  an  aiUf|uate  outlet 
to  uncivilized  young  blood;  and  they  co!-.ton^;d  them- 
selves with  chewing  tobacco  and  decorating  the  floor. 
P.ut  perhaps,  after  the  fashion  of  the  laboring  man  of 
romance,  they  were  innate  gentlemen.    At  any   rate 
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Escaping  from  their  society,  Lenox  penetrated  to  an 

rocked  feebly  .n  an  ancient  cl,air  whose  half-dozen 

upngu  spokes,  since  the  head-board  was  J   tZ 

nto  h,s  neck.   A  large  blackboard  in  the  ba  L  wa,I 

»r^_.he  cystic  characters,  "Cor.  ,00.  Hay6       P^  " 

»th  a  fcT'  '"  f  """"'^  ""O  "  «"^  counter 
iiiu;;"""' °'''^"- '■■"-" --pty  and 

'Can  I  get  a  room  here  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

rHyt^Ll? '  °" -»  ^"^'-  »^ -PPe-'His 

Frank  repeated  his  question  fortissimo.   He  found 

aoetal^r f'ji  'r\""'"'  "'"^''''  "°"-'  »«>  " 
™ge.  "  ''^'"'  ^"^  ^™»«''  ^'  --inch 

"Yip,  I  guess  so.  You  want  a  room  to  yourself  I 
dunno  whether  there  is  one  or  whether  you  "have  to 
share  up  with  some  one  else." 

"Not  with  a  thresher,  on  your  life!"  said  Frank 
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But  the  old  man  pushed  the  rocking  chair  toward 
him,  and  made  oflF  in  silence.  Sitting  gingerly  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  chair,  Frank  absently  picked  up  the 
sole  representative  of  literature,  a  green-covered  cook- 
book in  whose  blank-paged  latter  end  additional  wis- 
dom had  been  inserted  in  a  scrawling  feminine  hand. 
Automatically  he  read  the  recipes  for  gingerbread, 
throat  wash  for  diphtheria,  dandruff  cure  and  snow 
cake,  and  then  the  old  man*  came  back.  After  he  had 
learned  that  the  farm  of  Lars  Hagenson  was  three 
miles  "  'cross  prairie,"  Frank  was  glad  to  retire  to  a 
stuffy  bedroom,  smelling  of  wall-paper  paste,  to  wash 
his  be-cindered  face  and  polish  it  with  a  towel  of  the 
rough  variety  that  needs  no  washing  but  is  refolded 
for  each  succeeding  guest.  As  he  lifted  his  face  from 
its  unsavory  depths  he  murmured : 

"I  wonder  if  Kemyss  was  ever  in  Mexico.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  part  of  a  diabolical  scheme." 

He  found  himself  in  front  of  a  neatly  painted  sign, 
"Dining-room,"  where  his  healthy  appetite  faced  a 
shadowy  steak,  a  baked  potato,  two  diminutive  rolls, 
and  one-eighth  of  a  canned  pear  swimming  in  its 
own  gravy.  It  was  vain  to  try  to  get  a  bit  of  extra 
nourishment  out  of  the  potato  skin,  for  the  waiting 
maid  had  her  eye  on  him,  and  dignity  forbade  too 
great  an  effort.   He  went  out  and  wandered  up  Fill- 
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more  Street,  in  .K-cpcinR  g,„„^  i„,i,|,  3„,|  ^_,,   ^_^_ 
ore  l„rn„,g  i„  ,0  go  .„  ,  .,„,,;„„,,  ^^,   j.^^^^.^^' 
Ill"  ami  plain,  promontory  and  laMc-lan<l 
The  next  morning  ,|,e  worl.I,  if  not  more  lovely  „as 

stiT  u"  f™"°""'  ""'  ""^  '"^  '°"""  •'^-'f 
sign  that  sp,r„s  are  up.  He  ate  everything  on  which 
ho  cond  lay  his  han-l.  for  hreaKfas-.^oolc'the  hi  ^ 

fomtne.   Away  he  spe.l  in  the  nnblemishe,!  snnshine 
-.11     le  treeless  level  around  him.   A  distant  speek 
"corned  b,gger  and  bigger  and  beeame  a  small  patcLd 
up,  manure-banked,  never-painted  shanty.    Half  the 
windows  were  stuffed  with  rags.  Garbage  and  flu.te  ! 
ing  re  use  lay  around  the  door.   All  the  surroundings 
po,nte    .0  poverty  and  s,ualor  in  .his  prairie  slum 
save  the  .nstrumen.s  of  husbandry;  for  the  sun  bea 
on  an  expens.vc  self-binder,  lef,  where  it  had  been 
hatded  a.  the  completion  of  the  las.  harvest.  At  the  end 
of  the  field  te  weeds  grew  rank  through  a  new  make  of 

an  uncut  b,t  of  crop  was  near  the  wheel  top 

A  stable  built  of  poles,  „i.h  cra.y  strap-hinged 
doors,  was  thatched  with  straw  and  manure,  the  strt 
par.  havmg  been  largely  eaten  away.  On  its  floor  two 
forlorn  husbandless  hens  pecked  for  flies,  because  tl  e 
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refuse,  turned  over  many  tltncs,  cnntaincd  not  another 
grain.  But  even  the  flics  lia<!  gone,  migrated  to  a  sore- 
legged  horse  that  basked  hopelessly  in  the  sunshine. 
Lenox  got  off  his  wheel  and  stared.  This  was  neither 
the  neat  farmstead  to  which  his  Yankee  eyes  were  ac- 
customed, nor  yet  that  which  his  im.agination  had 
painted  as  belonging  to  the  rich  and  mighty  West. 

The  door  of  the  house  opened  and  three  great  dog 
rushed  at  him,  followed  at  leisure  by  a  lank  creature 
with  the  expressionless  face  of  country  women. 

"Is  this  where  Mr.  Lars  Ilagenson  lives?" 

"Huh  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"Does  Lars  Hagenson  live  nere?" 

"My  no !  I  sh'd  think  not !  He's  one  of  those  rich 
Swedes  that  takes  the  bread  out  of  us  folks'  mouths, 
gettin'  all  the  best  land  f.om  us.  That's  what  he  is !" 
She  spoke  viciously. 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"  'Bout  a  mile  further  'cross  prairie."  She  pointed 
at  a  distant  speck. 

"What  kind  of  a  crop  are  you  having  this  year?" 
Lenox  asked  in  friendly  spirit. 

"Crops,  nothin' !  We  ain't  hed  nothin'  but  bad  luck 
sence  we  struck  this  country.  In  fact  we've  hed  bad 
luck  in  'most  every  state  from  Texas  up,  but  this  is 
the  wu'st  we  ever  ha^l,"  slie  said  listlessly. 
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Lenox  looked  at  the  stable,  the  hens  and  the  rags 
You  seem  to  have  some  pretty  good  machinery." 
he  observed. 

"  'Tain't  paid  fur.  And  we  hed  to  mortgage  the  farm 
to  get  It. 

"Then  I  should  think  it  would  pay  you  to  build 
some  kmd  of  shelter  for  h." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  a  kind  of  dull  astonish- 
ment. 

"What's  the  use?  We'll  lose  the  farm  on  the  mc  *- 
gage  m  a  year  or  two  anyway.   Besides,  it  ain't  rained 
for  two  months.  I  never  see  such  a  dry  season.  Can't 
you  see  the  whole  country's  scorched  up?" 
"I  suppose  it  will  rain  sometime,  and  snow,  too  " 
Lenox  turned  to  his  wheel  with  a  deep  sympathy  for 
the  man  who  owned  the  mortgage.   The  woman  sat 
on  the  doorstep  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  his  dis- 
appeanng  back,  and  the  flies  moved  from  the  dis- 
couraged horse  through  the  open  door  behind  her 

Am  I  expected  to  earn  my  living  by  getting  a  com- 
mission on  the  grain  these  people  raise?"  Lenox  asked 
himself,  and  his  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  for  in- 
deed the  prospect  was  not  encouraging 

There  came  a  change.  The  fields  were  no  longer  a 
^nftless  waste.  A  big  Swede  and  his  wife  were  hard 
at  work  stacking,  as  Lenox  rode  up  and  dismounted 
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"Can  you  tell  nic  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Lars  Ilagcn- 
son?" 

The  farmer  turned,  stopped  his  work,  thought  pro- 
foundly, spat  out  tlie  moutliful  of  wheat  he  was  chew- 
ing with  great  deliberation,  and  answered  : 

"Ay  guess  that  vas  me." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hagenson,  let  me  take  your  wife's  place 
for  a  while.  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you," 
Frank  trird  to  be  as  suave  as  the  English  language  will 
allow.  "I  und-rstand  that  you  are  the  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Elevator.  I  want  to  '  Ik  to  you  a  bit  about 
the  St.  Pierre  Company,  which  I  represent." 

The  big  Swede  grinned  agreeably. 

"You  are  the  ninth  fallar  thas  veek,"  he  said.  "No, 
Ay  tank  Ay  no  change  pooty  soon.  Ay  ban  all  right 
lak  Ay  vas." 

Stacking  in  the  hot  sun  was  not  easy  work,  even 
for  the  Maine  country  boy,  but  doing  business  with  a 
man  who  never  heard  of  him  and  was  manifestly  in- 
different to  that  deprivation,  proved  still  harder. 
Frank,  however,  had  enough  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestors in  him  not  to  know  when  he  was  beaten.  By 
dint  of  imperturbable  good  humor  and  s,till  more 
through  a  kind  of  big  human  sympathy  that  was  in 
him,  two  hours  of  effort,  physical  and  mental,  and  ora- 
tory that  would  have  lent  luster  to  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
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las  (Ichatcs,  resulted  in  the  nl.l  man's  savinjj.  with  the 
air  of  a  monarch  graciously  conferring  a  favor  on  a 
subject : 

"Vail.  Ay  send  your  damn  company  van  car.  Ay 
try  dam!"  Furtht  '  «•  unbent  so  far  as  to  add:  "Ay 
go  to  town  onny  vay  van  Ay  gat  my  dinner.  You  vant 
to  vait  Ay  drive  you  in." 

Lenox  was  hungry  hi.nself,  hut  Mr.  Hagenson  ex- 
tended no  hospitable  country  invitation  to  his  midday 
repast,  and  in  full  view  of  the  neat   farmstead  into 
which   Hagenson   disappeared,   our  disconsolate   hero 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  stack,  munched  a  handftd 
of  wheat,  and  waited.    The  land  about  him  was  as 
difTerent  from  that  of  the  preceding  farm  as  though 
it  had  lain  in  a  remote  country.   Here  the  prodigality 
of  the  crop  looked  like  nature's  own.    The  home  that 
lay  before  him  was  trim  and  freshly  painted.   Pots  of 
flowers  stood  in  white-curtained  windows.   Rut  it  was 
evident  that  the  thrift  of  Lars  Hagenson  wasted  noth- 
ing on  the  drummer  within  his  gates.  This  Lenox  could 
endure  with  equanimity.   Greater  than  hunger  was  his 
appetite  to  see  that  first  car.  the  fruit  of  his  virgin 
effort,  shipped  to  St.  Etienne— the  monster  that  waits 
to  devour  all  the  food  that  a  tributary  country  can  pour 
into  its  greedy  maws. 
Two  freight  cars  stood  on  the  track  at  IMexico.   St- 
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isfactlon  rayed  from  I.mox's  f.uc  as  he  saw  the  full 
one  billed  to  the  St.  rierrc  Company. 

"Mr.  Hagonsoii,"  Ik-  as!:i(l  with  a  hcarlfclt  sif,'h. 
"isn't  there  some  place  where  I  can  give  you  a  glass 
of  hccr?" 

"Young  fallar,"  Lars  answcrr-d  soIemi:'y,  "af  you 
vant  hccr,  you  gat  to  go  hack  to  \'cnic','.  Day  are  had 
people  hack  dar  in  Meensota.  You  don't  gat  no  beer 
in  Xort  Dakotah.  You  vant  to  coom  'cross  das  street, 
you  can  give  mc  a  cup  of  cold  tea." 

A  roseate  giant,  hluc-oyed  and  infantile,  who  was 
superintending  the  loading  of  the  other  car,  laughed 
joyously.   Lenox  turned  to  him. 

"Will  you  join  us  in  a  cup  of  cold  tea?"  he  asked 
cordially. 

"T'ank  you.  You  bat  Ay  vill !"  The  giant's  answer 
came  with  alacrity. 

Seated  in  a  back  room,  behind  the  elaborate  secrecy 
of  a  cotton  curtain,  the  three  found  three  cans  of  ex- 
ceedingly bad  beer,  its  extra  vileness  being  a  tribute 
to  the  prohibition  law.  The  blue-eyed  giant  grew  so 
mellow  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Ilagenson  and  a 
second  order  of  the  evil  mixture,  that  Lenox  took 
fresh  heart,  and  in  consequence  of  this  manceuver  car 
number  two  went  not  to  the  J.  T.  Thruman  Company, 
as  it  was  originally  destined. 
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"Ay  ffiic,.  .lat  cHlar  fallar  vill  be  mad."  .,ai,f  ,1,. 
giant  meditatively. 

As  the  afterncx,n  freight  stopped,  pickcl  „p  the  tun 
cars  from  thcr  siding,  and  pulled  southward.  I.ennx 
stood  iookmg  after  them  with  a  conviction  that  the 

be  satisfied  only  J)y  fresh  efTort. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  he  looke.l  at  his  map.     If  he 
could  make  his  next  town.  Gracetown.  that  night    h. 
m^ht  gain  several  hours  on  the   Kemyss  scheduK-. 
There  was  no  train  till  the  next  day.   Twenty  miles- 
Well,  what  were  twenty  miles  on  a  crisp  October  even- 
ing, even  over  a  rough  prairie  road?   Hesides,  Grace- 
own  sounded  as  though  the  beds  might  be  better  than 
m  Mex,co     He  folded  his  map  and  pushed  his  wheel 
up  the  platform  to  the  little  station 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  Gracetown?"  he  asked  the 
station  agent. 

a  l»d  hotel,  -and  ,„e  ,g,„.  „,„,  ,,,^„.„^  ^^^^^  ^.^ 

he  south.  To  tumblc-wceds.  which  had  been  piled  en 

he  upper  s.des  o.  the  fences,  when  the  change  can,., 

started  to  race  for  the  north  pole.   Hundreds  of  then- 
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san«Is  of  them  rolled  and  jumped  over  plowed  lind  and 
slubhlc  and  prairie;  and,  as  the  daylight  waned,  they 
looked  like  ghosts  huirying  to  some  vast  inferno,  the 
greater  ones,  often  four  feet  in  diameter.  leaping  along 
and  outstripping  the  babies.  With  them  flew  the  bi- 
cycle. 

It  was  dark  and  late  for  a  country  town  where  there 
was  no  saloon,  when  Lenox  came  to  Gracetown.  The 
wind  howled  across  the  prairie;  not  a  light  shcwc  in 
the  dingy  little  street  of  a  few  scattered  houses  and 
stores.  Frank  stumbled  along  until  he  came  to  the 
legend,  "Hotel."  He  pounded  twice  or  thrice  without 
getting  an  answer.  He  tried  the  door,  found  it  un- 
locked and  walked  in.  The  place  smelled  warm  and 
populous.  He  lit  a  match  and  found  an  old  lantern,  by 
whose  light  he  explored  until,  in  a  back  room,  he  found 
his  hostess  fast  asleep.  After  retiring  from  the  room 
and  knocking  to  awaken  her,  he  explained  politely  that 
it  was  his  desire  to  procure  a  room  for  the  night.  With 
some  asperity,  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  she  an- 
swered : 

"There  ain't  a  bed  to  spare  in  the  house.  There's  a 
populist  convention  goin'  on.  and  wc  ain't  got  an  extry 
bed,  nor  an  extry  cot.  There's  most  of  'cm  slecpin' 
double  as  it  is,  anyhow  I" 

"But,  madam,"  said  Frank  doggedly.  "I  can't  sleep 
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'>n  flu.  .hwr.tcp.  an.l   I  ran't  k.i  anvwlu-re  cUc  t..- 
niK'lit." 
"Wtll.  iliat  ain't  my  fault."  she  said. 
Ih  waitnl,  l.rarinK^  J'^r  fiitublinj;  anunul  inside,  cvi- 
tlcntly  htintin-  for  her  d..ihes  an.l  an  idea.  At  last  sh<. 
appearc.l.    Prank  oonM.leratoIy  !,.  Id  his  lantern  on  the 
off  side  while  she  l.u.ked  hi.n  ever  with  the  eye  of  -, 
connoisseur.     Uv  did   rmt   return   her  gaze,   but   her 
survey  evidently  satisfied  her. 

"They's  an  old  sofy  in  the  .linin^r-ronm."  she  said 
at  last.  '•  Perhaps  if  we  pulled  it  uj,  dost  to  the  stove 
you  could  sleep  on  that." 

"I  should  be  grateful  for  altnost  anything."  said 
I' rank  wearily. 

They  joined  in  pulling  the  sofa  out.  She  took  the 
lantern  and  disappeared  to  return  with  a  pair  of  clean 
sheets,  or  at  least  sheets  that  had  been  freshly  irone.l. 
She  spread  them  over  the  sofa. 

"Now  for  blankets."  sai.l  Mrs.  Josephs.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do."  She  looked  helplessly  at  the  young 
man. 

"Do  you  think  the  Popidists  are  fast  enough  aslco[. 
so  that  we  might  steal  a  few?"  he  suggested.  Her 
face  brightened. 

"No,  not  in  that  room."  She  laid  a  detait.Ing  hand 
on  his  arms.  "He's  the  chairman.   P,ut  I  don't  like  this 
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fcIlcr,  and  I  <lon't  kn"\v  an  I  oarc  a  mite  if  he  (trx-s  wake 
tip  cohl  on  toward  morning." 

"Now.  inaclani,"  said  Prank,  "will  you  kin<ll>  lot  mc 
hav<'  a  glass  of  milk  and — oli,  almost  anything  else  to 
rat.  while  yon  make  my  Ind?" 

The  "M)fy"  was  only  four  feet  loni;,  and  Lenox 
stoo<l  something  over  six  ftct,  but  he  let  his  legs  hang 
over  while  the  rest  of  his  analotiiy  t<^ik  naps.  The 
legs,  however,  soon  went  to  sUep,  too.  Once,  before 
final  unconsciousness,  the  humor  of  it  struck  him  and 
he  laughed  aloud. 

"These  are  the  sufTerings  of  Miss  Windsor's  knight- 
errant.  I?y  Jove  though.  I  must  Ik?  up  betimes.  1 
shouldn't  like  the  roi)ulists  to  watch  me  shave  while 
they  cat  their  breakfast.  There  must  be  an  extra  lot 
of  farmers  in  town.  I  will  work  them,  as  I  am  a  true 
son  of  Minnesota." 

In  Gracetown  therefore  he  put  in  an  ardent  but 
fruitless  day's  work.  The  farmers  were  evidently 
hardened  to  all  the  wiles  of  a  grain  solicitor,  and  much 
less  susceptible  to  bis  a<lmirable  arguments  than  was 
he  himself.  Moreover,  the  joys  of  political  iliscussion, 
for  which  the  native  American  has  a  natural  liking 
only  a  little  greater  than  has  the  adoptt'd  Ann  rican,  and 
the  vilification  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
downed  all  other  interests. 
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Another  night  on  Mrs.  Josephs'  abbreviated  sofa  was 
beyond  human  endurance.  Slowing  up  at  the  water- 
tank  of  Gracetown  station,  Lenox  saw  an  interminable; 
train  of  flat  cars,  laden  with  gravel  and  pulled  by  two 
monster  engines.  That  which  Lyell  could  do  why 
might  not  Lenox?  He  took  his  grip  and  his  bicycle 
and  sought  the  freight. 

"Nah,  ye  don't,"  said  the  conductor.  "It's  absolutely 
against  rules  to  let  an>  one  on." 

"Can't  I  get  a  special  pc.  mission  from  the  agent  ?" 
^^  "For    way-freights,    yes,"    replied    the   conductor; 
"but  not  for  gravel  trains." 

The  conductor  went  forward  and  Frank  waited 
until  the  long  snake  got  well  under  way ;  th'-n  he  flung 
his  wheel  on  one  of  the  cars,  swung  himself  on  with 
one  hand,  holding  his  grip  with  the  other,  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  on  his  cleverness. 

"They  can't  possibly  put  me  off  until  we  get  to  the 
next  station,"  he  said  to  himself  with  saturnine  glee. 

The  sky  was  crystalline  and  warm ;  a  stiff  breeze, 
pure  and  sweet  from  the  harvest  fields,  filled  his  heart 
with  the  joy  of  living  and  his  lungs  with  champagne. 
Once  out  of  the  little  town,  the  broad  teeming  acres  of 
wheat  spoke  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  cry  of 
wild  geese  came  from  nowhere  up  in  the  blue. 
The  engine  crawled  up  a  steep  incline  and  Frank 
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settled  himself  comfortably  on  his  tiny  platform  and 
was  content  with  the  day-dreams  of  youth. 

And  now  the  speed  increased.  The  bicycle,  lying  on 
the  gravel,  gave  a  preliminary  hop  and  skip  before  a 
livelier  dance.  Frank  seized  and  fastened  it  over  the 
brake  wheel  tc  iteady  it.  A  down  grade  lay  before 
them  and  the  engineer  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open, 
so  that  with  long  leaps  the  train  flew  through  the  air, 
scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the  tracks.  Even  the  coup- 
lings were  stretched  to  their  utmost  and  the  cars 
pulled  far  apart  through  their  descent.  A  fine  drift  of 
pebbles  and  sand  rose  from  the  cars  in  front.  The  drift 
became  a  cannonade,  thicker,  swifter,  bigger,  shot  and 
shell,  all  apparently  aimed  with  unerring  accuracy  at 
Frank's  hands  and  face.  It  took  all  his  muscle  and  at- 
tention to  keep  himself  from  joining  in  the  stony  rain 
as  it  whirled  backward.  He  had  no  extra  strength  for 
self-protection.  Every  available  crevice  and  opening 
about  him  filled  with  sand.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
shut  his  teeth.  The  train  roared  and  pounded  ever 
faster  and  faster  down  the  hillside  and  the  bombard- 
ment grew  to  torture.  There  came  a  triumphant  shriek 
from  the  engine  which  rejoiced  in  its  cruel  puckish- 
ness,  the  bumping  and  grape-shot  grew  less  and 
stopped.  Frank  opened  one  eye  cautiously  and  saw 
^hat  he  was  at  re.ot  with  a  platform  beside  him.  Tenta- 
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lively  he  shook  himself,  gratified  to  find  not  a  mpss 
of  shapeless  jelly,  hut  a  man  intact. 

"Gee  whizz !"  said  a  voice  beside  him.  "Were  you 
on  there  all  the  time  ?" 

Lenox  looked  at  the  open-mouthed  conductor  and 
smiled  sadly. 

"Do  I  look  as  though  I  had  had  the  smallpox  ?"  he 
said.  "I'm  sorry  I  broke  the  rules  of  the  road.  I'll 
never  do  it  again." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  That's  all  right."— and  the 
conductor  was  obliged,  as  an  outlet  for  his  friendly 
feelings,  to  shake  hands  and  even  to  help  unload  the 
bicycle. 

"Thank  heaven  I've  got  to  a  decent  place,  anyway,' 
said  the  culprit. 

"Oh,  Betterton  is  all  right,  but  next  time  you  want 
to  come  in  a  Pullman.  You  ain't  built  for  a  tramp. 
So  long!"  The  conductor  xv^aved  a  cheerful  good-by 
and  grinned. 

An  animated  band  without  the  least  pretense  at 
classical  aims  sounded  throu-h  Mie  little  streets  and  a 
trim  white  hotel  disported  itself  in  patriotic  bunting 
for  the  benefit  of  an  enthusiastic  village  crowd,  who 
had  flocked  to  a  fete-day  by  train,  by  bicycle  and  bv 
wagons  decorated  with  branches  of  flaming  autumn 
colors.  Fakirs,  roulette  wheels,  cheers  from  a  roped-in 
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base-ball  p;roun(l  at  one  side  mingU-d  with  the  allur- 
ing "Lemo-lcmo-lcmonade"  cry  from  temporary  and 
temperance  bars  along  the  gay  highway.  Every  face 
was  glowing  with  soap  and  good  nature.  Every  young 
man  had  money  in  his  pockets  and  every  girl  knew  it. 
Was  not  the  harvest  nearly  over? 

For  a  moment  Lenox  stopped  to  watch  the  truly 
rustic  sport  of  potato  racing.  A  greased  pole  stood  at 
one  side  and  a  burst  of  applause  rose  for  the  small  boy 
who,  with  the  wisdom  of  his  Connecticut  ancestors, 
had  treated  his  arms  and  legs  to  powdered  rosin  before 
entering  the  contest,  and  now  prouilly  waved  his  cap 
above  his  freckled  face  at  the  top  of  his  slippery  emi- 
nence. 

"I  wonder  what  rosin  I  can  use  for  the  pole  I  am 
trying  to  climb,"  Lenox  said  to  himself.  "If  I  don't 
succeed  in  scaling  it  1  shall  soon  be  up  a  tree." 

He  passed  on  to  the  joys  of  a  clean  towel,  a  clean 
and  abundant  supper  and,  finally,  of  a  clean  bed. 

So  the  days  plodded  by.  A  rough-and-tumble  intro- 
duction to  life  was  this,  and  often  nauseating  enough 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  it  meant  the  currying 
of  favor  from  the  unwashed  and  ungrammatical. 

Many  kinds  of  men  and  many  kinds  of  country  he 
saw.  There  was  the  broad  prairie,  tricked  with  rain- 
bow-colored flowers,  continuous  as  the  sea,  and  yet 
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slipping  by  imperceptible  grades  into  rolling  country 
where  great  forests  fought  with  the  small  growth  of 
the  plain  for  pc  c-sion  of  the  earth.  Strong  rivers 
seamed  this  northiand  and  marked  a  path  of  denser 
green.  Multitudes  of  lakes  hung  like  a  string  of 
sapphires  upon  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  mother  earth. 
Desolate  villages,  with  no  seeming  reason  for  their 
existence,  marred  nature  by  their  slovenliness,  and 
thriving  towns  sprang  into  being,  full  of  energy  and 
hope,  emulous  of  the  growth  of  St.  Etienne— that 
mushroom  for  rapidity  and  oak  for  sturdy  sinews. 

And  various  as  were  the  types  of  nature,  so  various 
were  the  types  of  men.  There  was  the  westernised 
Yankee,  bringing  to  bear  his  nasal  humor  and  his 
energy  on  the  problems  of  a  new  country,  and  vital 
with  the  same  old  force  that  compels  new-come  races 
to  remodel  themselves  to  his  form.  There  was  pre- 
dominantly the  Scandinavian,  blond,  hard-working, 
shrewd  and  honest ;  there  was  the  primitive  and  un- 
ambitious Lapp ;  there  was  the  colony  of  Englishmen, 
trying  to  transplant  to  this  wayward  young  savage 
of  a  country  the  traditional  exquisite  country  life  of 
the  long-cultivated,  tight  little  island ;  there  was  even 
the  prosperous  J>.  v  turned  farmer. 

But  everywhere  +here  was  the  great  army  of  the 
shiftless,  spawned  by  the  very  superabundance  of  these 
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United  States,  and  for  ever  lookinp^  for  nature  to  lay 
in  their  hands  the  bread  and  butter  tliat  they  arc  too 
lazy  to  harvest  and  to  churn  for  themselves.  Thinjjs 
come  so  easily,  say  they,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
where a  land  where  they  come  still  easier.  Toward 
every  point  from  which  there  comes  a  rumor  of  pros- 
perity the  shiftless  wander,  up  from  the  southland,  in 
from  the  eastland,  always  selling  the  old  home  for  a 
trifle  and  moving  on,  for  ever  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. For  though  nature  never  did  betray  the  heart 
that  loved  her,  neither  the  hand  that  labored  for  her, 
yet  to  the  improvident  as  to  the  unpoetic,  she  is  a  bit- 
ter taskmistress  with  a  sardonic  smile  always  upon  her 
mobile  lips;  and  the  farther  north  the  do-nothings 
come,  the  more  mercilessly  she  stings  them  with  sum- 
mer heats  and  lashes  them  with  winter  winds,  as  cru- 
elly as  though  she  had  forgotten  the  radiant  smile  that 
she  knows  how  to  turn  upon  her  more- favored  ser- 
vants. 

There  were  up  days  and  down  days,  but  on  the 
whole  Lenox  was  aware  that  he  was  making  no  mean 
record  for  a  beginner.  Moreover,  a  little  at  a  time,  he 
gained  on  his  schedule ;  and  as  his  first  week  drew  to 
a  close,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was 
a  whole  day  ahead  of  his  time-table.  He  was  back  in 
Minnesota  by  this  time,  on  the  border  'and  where  the 
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level  mnnotnny  of  t!ie  prairie  slipp«>(l  into  gentle  un- 
dulations, hrnken  by  limpid  lakes  and  the  swift  mur- 
mur of  occasional  streams.  The  friii;;c  of  virgin  for- 
ests, solemn  mighty  pines,  thrust  their  lung  spurs  into 
the  0[)en. 

Here  late  one  afternoon,  Lenox  rode  into  Minturn, 
to  1k>  told  that  the  subject  of  his  next  attack,  Sven 
Svenson,  had  gone  to  Pine  Vale  to  look  after  some 
lumber  interests.  The  representative  of  a  rival  grain 
firm,  who  stood  on  the  platform,  laughed  sardonically 
as  Frank's  face  fell  at  this  information. 

"Guess  there's  two  of  us  disappointed,"  he  said.  "I 
was  on  his  trail,  too.  He's  a  mighty  potentate  in  this 
section.  And  now  we're  stranded  in  this  hole ;  no  train 
out  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  beast  of  a  hotel! 
Hope  you've  got  a  good  novel." 

He  laughed  again,  strolled  across  the  street,  fol- 
lowed by  his  novice  competitor,  and  halted  before  a 
large  placard  meant  to  tempt  inexperienced  travelers 
from  the  train  to  the  eating-room. 

"'Warm  meals  and  lunches!'  Warmed  up,  they 
mean!  'Poard  by  the  day  or  week!'  Not  for  me!"  He 
read  and  commented.  "'Cigars!'  Home  grown! 
'Canned  goods !'  Part  of  Xoah's  stock !  'Xuts!'  War- 
ranted eleven  years  old!  'Fruits!'  Dried  apples  and 
prunes  !  'Oysters  in  every  st}  le !'  Very  dead !" 
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Thus  spake  the  man  nf  experience.  Lenox  left  him 
and  went  back  to  the  station  agent. 

"How  far  to  Pine  Vale'" 

"A  matter  of  thirty  mile."  The  agent  was  a  man 
of  few  words. 

"Any  town  with  a  hotel  between  here  and  there?" 

"Well,  there's  Valkyrie.  Not  much  of  a  town.  Kind 
of  a  place  where  nothing  ever  happens." 

The  night  was  coming  on  apace,  but  Lenox  mounted 
his  wheel  and  started  forth,  finding  himself  lulled  into 
a  serene  state  of  mind  by  the  gentle  witchery  of  the 
moon,  and  feeling  very  friendly  toward  the  gophers 
who  came  out  of  their  holes  to  wear  out  their  clothes 
by  sliding  down  boulders. 

At  Valkyrie  he  took  a  short  nap  before  breakfast, 
and  was  off  again  just  as  the  sun  peeped  into  the  valley 
through  tumbled  pink  clouds  that  proved  to  him  that 
the  old  masters  were  right  in  their  representations 
since,  on  close  inspection,  their  billowy  masses  wore 
certainly  made  up  largely  of  heavenly  hosts  and  radi- 
ant cherubim.  For  a  long  distance  the  road  wound 
along  a  lake  shore,  with  well-packed  gravel  under 
wheel  and  trees  meeting  overhead.  The  tree  shadows 
extended  out  over  the  placid  water.  Moored  IxDats  lay 
with  their  muzzles  toward  shore,  and  out  in  the  center 
was  a  curious  circular  ripple  where  a  dozen  turtles 
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danced,  moving  rapidly  around,  across  and  back,  with 
heads  raised  alwvc  water. 

An  old  mother  muskrat  and  her  httlc  ratties  were 
diving  in  the  reeds  on  the  shore.   Above  sounded  tlic 
shrill  cry  of  gccsc  on  their  southward  journey.    The 
road  itself  was  alive  with  small  game.  Gophers  scooted 
hurriedly  away,  while  over  in  a  meadow  some  small 
foxes  quarreled  over  one  of  their  number.    Scared 
rabbits,  who  failed  to  hear  the  silent  wheel  until  it  was 
upon  them,  sat  by  the  roadside  with  big  eyes  of  alarm. 
A  skunk-  prowled  through  the  sedges  on  the  lookout 
for  frogs.   A  queer  object  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  turned 
out  to  be  a  huge  snapping  turtle  with  great  paws  and 
spiked  tail.    Lenox  dismounted  and  gave  him  goo.l 
morning  in  spite  of  his  surly  vindictiveness  of  aspect ; 
but  wl  m  a  hand  came  near  his  tail,  his  head  shot  out 
an  incredible  distance  wit!!  a  vicious  snap,  and  tlio 
bicyclist  bade  him  farewell  and  sped  on,  feeling  that  lu 
go  a-Octobering  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  to  go  a-May- 
ing. 

Gradually  the  trees  grew  denser,  and  then  came  the 
great  woods,  somber  in  the  gray  light  which  blotted 
out  the  rejoicing  dawn,  morose,  with  the  unsympa- 
thetic look  of  hermits  whose  life  is  spent  apart  from 
men.  These  wore  the  pinos  which  waited  in  solitude- 
since  time's  beginning  and  resented  any  encroachment 
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on  their  privacy  by  the  all-invailin^;  creature  of  two 
legs. 

There  carnc  a  clearing  of  melancholy  log  huts,  where 
unkempt  stumps  <lcfio(l  the  native  spirit  of  beauty,  as 
if  they  would  say,  "This  is  the  miserable  pass  to  which 
we  come  when  man  enters  our  sacred  silence!"  Or  it 
might  seem  as  if  some  of  the  chaos  left  over  from  the 
time  of  creation  lay  here  piled  up,  awaiting  the  hour 
when  it  too  should  be  absorbed  by  cosmos. 

On,  on,  led  the  road,  and  with  it  exultant  went 
Lenox,  speeding  like  the  wind  when  it  is  late  for  a 
waterspout  appointment  in  mid-ocean,  until  his  legs 
were  fairly  out  of  breath. 

And  now  there  came  a  clearing  of  larger  dimensions. 
The  straight  polished  steel  of  the  railroad  shot  through 
it,  linking  a  city  of  the  south  to  her  sister  of  the 
north,  separated  from  her  by  this  untamed  woodland. 
The  crash  of  a  waterfall  made  music  on  the  serene 
morning  air,  and  the  faithful  bicycle  slowed  up  in  front 
of  the  white  little  inn  of  Pine  Vale. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

CARRYINO  THE   TRUTH    TO  THE   WOODS 

One  day,  .is  Miss  Vera  \Vin<!sor  sat  at  her  desk, 
there  entered  Mrs.  Lycll  who.  with  the  curiosity  of  in- 
timacy, put  her  arm  around  tlie  Kirl's  neck  and  peeped 
over  her  shoulder. 

"What  arc  you  scrthhUnp  so  fast  ?"  she  asked. 

Vera  fwintcd  at  the  httle  stack  of  envelopes  lyini,' 
addressed  and  stamped  before  her. 

"I'm  dabblinj,'  in  the  froth  and  scum  of  the  world, 
Madam  Mentor,"  she  said.  "These  are  my  invitations 
to  the  Thanksgiving  ball." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  topmost  envelope  of 
the  pile  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Lenox,  and 
Mrs.  Lyell  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it  pensively. 

"Don't  you  find  this  kind  of  thing  insufferably 
dull?"  she  asked.  "I  mean  putting  on  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  spending  an  evening  dancing  with  m.n 
with  whom  you  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  I 
often  wonder  why  you  do  so  much  of  it." 
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"If  you  mean  Mr.  I.ciw-x  hy  tliat,"  sni«l  Mi«s  Winil- 
sor,  a  little  (l< Ti.intly.  "I  am  surf  that  if  I  know  him 
iR'ttcr  I  sluniM  havi  a  ^roat  many  tluujKltts  in  com- 
mon with  him.  In  tin-  httlc  I  have  scon  of  liim  he  im- 
presses mc  as  a  clean,  honorable  i..an,  and  I  like 
liim  exceedingly." 

"Is  that  the  reason  you  talk  with  him  the  kind  of 
twa»ldle  I  heard  you  exchancjinf;  the  other  cvenitiR? 
It  evidently  suited  liim.  lUu  surely  you  don't  call 
that  'thought  in  common,'  ilo  you,  \'era?" 

Vera  laughed  lightly. 

"It  was  pleasant  to  w  ■  you  writhe,  Jean.  I  doubt 
if  I  can  kee[)  up  to  youi     landard." 

"Mr.  Lenox  is  a  materialist." 

"What  is  a  materialist  ?" 

"A  materialist  is  a  person  who  is  sut  that  wc  arc 
superior  to  Saint  Paul  because  he  did  not  have  buttons 
on  his  underclothes  and  never  used  a  telephone.  That 
is  the  standard  from  which  a  materialist  measures 
progress. ' 

"And  you  think  that  is  Mr.  Lenox's  type?" 

"I  think  it  soon  will  be.  Tie  is  heading  in  that  di- 
rection, and  you  arc,  or  at  least  I  hope  you  are,  head- 
ing in  the  other." 

Who  shall  say  that  there  was  not  a  tiny  spark  of  jeal- 
ousy behind  i^Irs.  LycH's  outbreak?   Of  late  she  oileii 
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felt  very  lonely.  The  a.lmiration  nf  women  nafisfici  her 
less  than  it  ha.!  ever  .Innc.  and  Mmictimes  «he  thought 
of  Vera—iliffereni  a«  were  their  experiences  and  fate 
-a»  her  only  frien«I.  The  ^x\,  if  less  subtile,  was 
as  sfronjj.  [HTha|)s  Mronger.  than  herself.  She  leaned 
".1  Vera  a  little.  She  must  Ik-  urowinK  old,  it  feh  so 
aK'reeahle  tt.  lean  on  some  one,  She  had  always 
thouK'ht  thnt  ,.ach  indivi.lual  .should  stand  alone  in  that 
little  uf>rl(l  which  he  was  to  create  for  himself,  un- 
touched, uninfluenced  by  the  vortex  life  of  those 
around  him;  yet  now  .she  dreade«l  that  there  mlKJit 
l>c  some  IcxKscninj;  of  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  this 
Birl.  and  she  might  be  left  lonelier  than  ever.  So  she 
went  on. 

"And  a  materialist,  my  dear,  docs  not  generally  find 
that  he  has  a  soul  until  just  aljoui  as  it  is  getting  ready 
to  slip  out  of  his  body.  Then  l.c  begins  to  think  on 
heavenly  matters.  He  sends  for  a  minister  and  begs 
to  Ix-  shown  some  swift  methtxl  of  getting  to  the  top 
of  Jacob's  la<F(Icr.  Mcxiorn  invention  has  created 
all  kinds  of  rapid  transit,  but  it  never  has  and  it  never 
will  discover  any  way  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  celestial 
ladder  except  by  climbing.  A  man  can't  go  down 
towa  !  materialism  all  his  life  and  then  find  him- 
self, at  eighty  years  of  age,  at  the  top,  and  just  ready  lo 
step  off  into  the  cloi 
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for  all  that  I 


tl  that  tlic  best 


1  unconvincot 

way  to  smootti  the  tran«iti«in  frrmt  thU  worM  to  the 
next  is  to  make  this  one  an  unhrahfiy  miasmatic  place. 
VVh>,  isn't  a  normal  life  now  the  best  preparation  for 
the  life  to  come?" 

"It  is,"  «aicl  Mrs.  Lydl.    "You  know  that  i»  what 
I  strive  for." 

"And  it  is  just  that  continual  striving,  always  lelf- 
conscious,  always  walking  around  its  every  experi- 
ence, that  sometimes  looks  to  mc  morbid.  If  you  had 
the  making  of  clocks,  Eugenia,  they  woidd  never  be 
allowc«l  to  strike  anything  less  than  twelve.  I  have 
recently  begun  to  suspect  that  I  am  another  of  the 
same  kind  as  yourself.  We  do  a  great  tleal  of  think- 
ing about  life,  and  comparatively  little  living.  I  am 
afraid  people  will  run  us  ♦wo  extremists  out  of  town 
as  a  public  nuisance.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
this  clock  is  going,  once  in  a  while,  to  strike  some  of 
the  lesser  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  I  am  goir.g  to  dance  with  Mr.  Lenox 
and  other  young  men  who  don't  worry  much  about 
their  lungs,  but  just  breathe.  I  like  them,  Jean." 
Vera  spoke  with  decision. 

Mrs.  Lycll  clasped  her  hands  l)cfore  her,  nd  walked 
ovt  •  to  the  fireplace.  She  stood  for  a  m.  .nent  look- 
ing ir.to  the  blaze;  then  she  laCL-d  >v  iftiy  about  and 
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came  to  Vera  again.    Her  face  vvas  pale  and  her  eyes 
were  brimming. 

"My  dear."  she  began  breathlessly,  "I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  what   I  have  never  whispered  before— 
what  I   have  hardly   confessed  to  myself.     Once   T 
thought  as  you  do.  I  thought  that  if  a  man  was  clean 
and  honorable  that  was  enough.    For  such  a  man  to 
speak  of  love  vas  Elysium.  You  know  what  my  mistake 
cost  me.    You  know  I  live  absolutely  alone,  althougii 
I  call  Ned  Lyell  my  husband.     When  all  the  ne^w 
ideas  began  to  come  into  my  life,  I  never  even  tried  to 
talk  to  him  about  them.    Silence  fell  between  us.    I  do 
not  know  what  he  thinks  about,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  T 
did  know,  it  w^ould  not  interest  me.     My  relations 
with  him  are  only  an  interruption  to  my  real  life.    We 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep  together,  but  to  him  all  the 
things  that  are  dear  to  me  are  as  though  they  were 
not ;  and  to  me  he  is  one  whose  eyes  arc  on  the  earth 
and  who  never  sees  the  stars.    I  remember  the  things 
we  used  to  talk  about.   Nothi  igs.   So  our  bodies  niov. 
along,  side  by  side,  and  our  souls  have  never,  never 
met." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.    Vera  rose  and  im- 
pulsively kissed  her. 

"I  think  I  never  minded  it  until  lately.    I  di..  not 
miss  love.    T  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  thinrrs. 
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if  I  had 


known 


rose 


might  have  tried  harder  to  get 
r  lately — I  don't  know  why," — ; 
to  her  cheeks,— "life  sometimes  looks  very  empty.  I 
don't  want  you  to  make  the  same  mistake.  Now  I 
have  done.  Never  remind  nic  that  I  have  said  it.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  only  made  matters  worse  by  formu- 
lating them.  It  is  not  easy  for  him,  either.  If  he  had 
a  wife  who  laughed  and  hadn't  an  idea,  and  thought 
children  were  amusing  playthings,  he  would  be  a  hap- 
pier man.  Nature  nunishcs  a  mistake  in  marriage 
more  heavily  than  a  crime." 

She  turned  away  and  caught  up  a  book— any  book. 
It  astonished  her  to  find  how  all  this  tore  and  upset 
l;er.  She  intended  resolutely  to  thrust  her  recent 
experiences  with  Mr.  Kemyss  into  outer  oblivion,  and 
to  live  as  though  they  had  never  been ;  but  her  mem- 
ory mastered  her  will.  These  things  she  could  not  tell 
Vera.  Her  shame,  her  misery,  worst  of  all,  the  un- 
appeased  hunger  which  increased  upon  her  day  by 
day,  she  would  keep  to  herself.  They  did  not  belong 
to  that  serene-faced  girl. 

Vera,  respecting  her  wish  for  silence,  went  back  to 
her  desk,  gathered  her  invitations  and  took  them  to  a 
servant  to  post,  staring  as  she  went  at  the  unlucky 
superscription,  "Mr.  Francis  Lenox,"— the  source  of 
all  this  outbreak.     Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  she 
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came  back.  Mrs.  Lyell  was  moving  about  the  room 
with  her  usual  placid  smile. 

"What  I  really  came  to  speak  of  this  morning,  Vera 
.s  a  new  project  of  mine.    Somewhere  to  the  north  of 
us,  among  the  big  woods  I  should  think,  there  is  a 
little  town  named  Pine  Vale.    And  it  seems  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  women  there  who  have  formed  a  club 
to  study  together.    They  have  asked  me    o  come  up 
and  give  them  a  little  talk,  to  start  them  .u,  you  know 
I  propose  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  modern  poetry 
next  week,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.     It  will 
make  the  journey  a  delight  if  we  can  spend  the  time 
together." 

"Indeed  and  indeed,  I  shall  be  more  than  delighted 
to  go  with  you.  How  good  you  are  to  help  people  like 
that,  and  what  a  dear  you  are!" 

So  it  happened  that,  a  week  later,  Vera  walked  im- 
patiently up  and  down  the  waiting  room  of  the  sta- 
tion, looking  anxiously  for  Mrs.  Lyell.  A  common- 
place man,  who  also  walked  the  platform  impatiently, 
caught  her  attention,  because  they  were  evidently  in' 
the  same  box,  and  she  watched  with  interest  a  little 
woman  come  hurrying  in  with  a  dress-suit  case  which 
the  man  hastened  to  snatch  as  he  eagerly  kissed  her. 

"I  knew  you'd  get  here  in  time,"  Vera  heard  him 
say,  with  infinite  satisfaction. 
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The  train  had  long  since  been  called,  and  a  sonorous 
"A-aw-awl  aboard !"  was  echoing  through  the  station, 
as  Mrs.  Lyell  came  hurrying  in  with  her  hat  a  little 
awry.  Vera  snatched  her  hand  in  silence  and  ran.  A 
friendly  brakeman  caught  their  arms  and  deftly  jerked 
them  to  the  moving  platform,  and  they  found  them- 
selves seated  before  they  had  exchanged  a  word. 

The  commonplace  man  Vera  had  noticed  in  the  sta- 
tion sat  in  front  of  them.  She  could  hear  him  volubly 
conversing  with  another  of  his  own  type. 

"Hadn't  an  idea  of  going  north  when  I  came  down 
town  this  morning,  but  I  found  a  telegram  waiting  for 
me.  Only  had  twenty  mtes  to  catch  the  train.  I  tele- 
phoned to  my  wife  to  pack  my  grip  and  meet  me  if 
she  could  catch  me  before  we  pulled  out.  Well,  she 
got  here.    You  bet  she  got  here.    She's  a  trump." 

"It  ain't  any  great  thing  to  bring  a  bag  to  the  sta- 
tic';," said  the  other,  unimpressed. 

"No,  i*  a'v  t  anytning  great  by  itself;  only  it's  just 
like  her.  She's  the  kind  that  never  fails  a  feller.  She 
never  failed  me  yet  in  anything  big  or  little.  She  is 
the  whole  deck." 

Vera  began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  little 
woman;  but  by  this  time  she  had  gained  her  breath, 
and  she  turned  on  Mrs.  Lyell. 

"It  is  fortunate  I  bought  our  tickets  and  seats  in  the 
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Pullman.     I  thought  you  were  surely  going  to  miss 
it," 

Mrs.  Lycll  laughed  easily. 

"People  shouldn't  write  such  interesting  books,"  she 
said.    "I  was  deep  in  Newness,  and  I  meant  to  have 
brought  it  with  me,  for  I  want  you  to  read  it,  too- 
one  of  those  books  of  pure  inspiration.   We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  so  many  of  them  nowadays.     You 
remember  Xenophon  or  Herodotus— or  who  was  it?— 
never  mind— telling  of  X     ces'  remark  that  circum- 
stances rule  men,  and  not  men  circumstances  ?    Well, 
this  writer  shows  how  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
the  conquest  by  man  of  the  world  outside  of  him- 
self,—how  more  and  more  he  rules  circumstances  in 
stead  of  ci'  cumstances  ruling  him.     It  is  just  in  ac- 
cord with  my  idea,  that  when  we  have  wholly  mastered 
the  material  world  it  is  to  us  as  if  it  were  not.    We 
can  aflPord  to  ignore  it.    We  are  really  the  creators 
of  a  new  world." 

"Goodness,  Jean,"  Vera  interrupted  irrelevantly, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  your  dress?  It's  all  torn 
around  the  facing." 

"Dear  me,  so  it  is !"  She  looked  down  in  amused 
dismay.  "You  see  I  was  reading  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  I  quite  for^'ot  the  time,  so  I  had  to  dress 
in  a  great  hurry.    And  just  as  I  was  hastily  packing 
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mv  bag,  I  ran  a  needle  into  my  finger.  I  am  afraid 
that  is  what  has  made  this  horrid  blood-stain  on  my 
sleeve.  And  then  I  had  to  hurry  for  a  car,  and  just 
as  I  was  getting  in  I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  I  had 
forgotten  my  gloves.  I  hope  you  have  an  extra  pair 
with  you  that  you  can  lend  me ;  and  I  suppose  I  must 
have  stepped  on  my  dress  and  torn  the  binding." 

"You  ought  to  have  let  me  call  for  you,  as  I  pro- 
l)0sed.  Have  you  another  dress  in  your  case?"  Vera 
asked  anxiously.  "You  can't  get  up  and  speak  to 
those  women  with  your  dress  stained  and  torn." 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't.  I  brought  onl\  my  night 
things." 

"Well,  perhaps  we  can  get  your  dress  mended ;  and 
I  have  another  silk  waist  that  may  do.  If  it  won't 
fasten  around  you  perhaps  we  can  pin  it  and  put  some 
lace  In  front,"  said  Vera  sadly.  Then  she  could  not 
restrain  her  laughter. 

"Jean,"  she  said,  "don't  you  think  you  would  have 
mastered  circumstances  better  this  time,  if  you  had 
got  ready  a  little  earlier?" 

IVtrs.  Lyell  answered  her  laugh  with  unruffled  good- 
humor,  which  showed  her  self-poise  undisturbed. 

"You've  rather  caught  me,  haven't  you?  But  I 
dare  sny  I  shall  do  very  well." 

"Pcrliaps,   llianks   to   rny   extra   waist,"   Vcm   an- 
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swercd  laconically.  Rut  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
knew  that  acr  friend  would  do  very  well.  What  mat- 
tered a  frayed  skirt,  when  Eugenia  faced  her  audi- 
ence? Vera  seemed  to  see  the  pathetic  faces,  as  she  had 
seen  them  before,  the  faces  of  women  whose  lives  had 
been  hard-worked  and  half-starved  and  who  now,  in 
middle  ajje,  awoke  to  the  craving  that  was  in  them 
for  something  better.  They  were  pathetic  because  they 
could  never  get  it— because  nothing  that  comes  later 
compensates  for  the  atmosphere  of  childhood. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  sat  down  one  after- 
noon   and    read,    for   the    first    time,    the  whole   of 
Macaulay's  Lays,  with  the  foot-notes  and  the  prefa- 
tory  chapters    which   explained  their  allusions   and 
pointed  out  their  excellences.    When  she  had  finished 
her  task,  she  said,  "Well,  really  I  can  not  see  how 
these  poems  have  gained  their  reputation.    I  find  them 
wearisome."     And  the  man  who,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  had  learned  Horatius  by  heart,  and  stamped 
up  and  down  his  room  roaring  it  at  the  top  of  his 
passionate  young  lungs,  with  swingings  of  arms  and 
legs,  and  with  desperate  lunges  with  unseen  swords, 
the  man  opened  his  lips  to  answer,  but  shut  them 
again.    And  t!»ere  was  once  a  little  girl  who  lay  flat 
on  her  small  stomach  upon  the  grass  under  an  applc- 
trcc,  a   i  saw  Una  with  her  lion>  saw  the  host  of  false 
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Ducssa,  saw  all  those  rainbow-hucd  creatures,  half- 
man,  half-fairy,  pass  in  shadowy  beauty  before  the 
thicket  of  greenery  that  hedged  her  in.  She  skipped 
the  words  she  did  not  know  and  it  never  even  oc- 
curred to  her  to  wonder  which  character  represented 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  Sir  Philip.  But  dragons 
stained  the  grass  with  their  blood,  enchantresses 
slipped  their  magic  mantles  and  stood  revealed  in 
unimagined  hideousness,  heroes  fought  and  shouted 
and  clashed  swords  to  rescue  maidens  with  flowing 
hair,  right  there  where  the  little  clenched  hand  could 
have  reached  out  and  touched  them.  No  college  stu- 
dent, cramming  his  Spenser  and  analyzing  the  alle- 
gory, ever  saw  that  aerial  vision. 

There  is  infinite  pathos  about  those  who,  having 
missed  the  vision  splendid  in  their  youth,  are  trying 
to  reproduce  its  misty  elusiveness  in  the  common  light 
of  day.  Pity  those  who  did  not  get  the  luscious  ro- 
mance of  the  Ev  of  St.  Agnes  while  romance  still 
pulsed  in  their  own  blood,  but  now  listen  in  a  closed 
room  to  a  lecture  on  Keats.  In  mature  years  that  be- 
comes a  mere  crust  of  information  which  to  the  child 
is  the  heart  of  life. 

So  these  women  would  look  at  this  Eugenia,  with  her 
big  luminous  eyes,  her  particularly  soft  skin  and  her 
mobile  tremulous  mouth,  with  something  between  ad- 
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oration  and  envy.  She  was  an  illumination,  l)ccauso 
she  was  steeped  in  lipht,  Init  somehow  she  niadc  their 
('irkncss  more  visible  to  themselves.  They  couI-1 
never  attain  to  that  wealth  of  thought  ami  experience- 
that  was  second  nature  to  her.  To  awaken  this  enu) 
tion  was  Mrs.  Lyell's  mission  to  her  sex. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


PINE   VALE 


After  the  desolate  villafjcs  thrown  together  on  the 
plain,  Pine  Vale  looked  fair  indeed  to  Lenox's  eyes.  It 
was  a  cheerful  little  town  with  a  touch  of  New  England 
refinement  and  New  England  comfort  brought  west- 
ward with  the  village  that  had  migrated  in  a  solid 
Ixxly  from  the  old  home,  bringing  with  it  the  school- 
master and  the  minister  along  with  wives,  babies  and 
stock.  It  seemed  better,  after  all,  to  feel  a  little 
crowded,  to  live  in  a  valley,  cut  by  a  stream  that  made 
a  great  noise  about  its  work  of  carving  out  rock  and 
stone,  that  splashed  and  laughed  and  surged,  drown- 
ing out  the  softer  swishing  of  the  pines. 

It  rested  Frank's  spirit  to  light  on  a  spot  wiicre 
tiirift  mingled  with  repose.  It  was  like  a  touch  of 
home  after  tht  indifference  to  beauty,  the  barn-yard 
hugging  the  front  door,  of  the  average  foreign-bom 
settler.  That  was  a  life  where  crops  alone  counted, 
and  where  sweet  content  and  heme  delight  were  not 
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reckoned— the  fwasant  iwint  of  view,  imported  and 
Americanized  by  craze  for  the  almighty  dollar.     And 
yet,  perhaps  Lenox  judged  too  quickly,  mindful,  as 
men  are  apt  to  be,  of  the  phase  which  he  saw,  and  not 
of  that  which  lay  before  and  of  that  which  is  to  come 
hereafter.    In  another  generation,  when  the  little  Olc 
and  Christina  arc  taking  prizes  in  the  schools  for  En- 
glish com{)osition,  new  ideals  of  life  begin  to  creep  in. 
Of  all  the  wonderful  energies  of  this  good  land, 
there  is  none  greater  than  that  by  which,  in  her  vi- 
tality, she  transforms  men  of  all  bloods  of  the  earth 
into  Americans,  whose  children  sing,  "Land  where  my 
fathers  died,"  with  the  same  confidence  as  those  whose 
ancestors  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.    Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  voice  of  a  woman  singing  Johi    Irown's  Body  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  tiny  cottage  next  to  the  hotel,  almost 
brought  tears  to  Lenox's  eyes.    The  song  seemed  to 
stand  for  all  that  was  bom  in  him,  and  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart. 

Breakfast  at  Valkyrie  was  already  a  matter  of  an- 
cient history,  and  the  appetite  of  the  pines  and  tho 
plains  combined  was  upon  him,  but  even  as  he  turned 
toward  the  whitc-curtaincd  door  that  bore  the  alluring 
word,  "Restaurant,"  a  big  wagon  came  whirling  down 
the  street.  Two  horses,  evidently  just  iraking  up 
their  minds  and  spirits  for  a  runaway,  pounded  wildly 
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alonfj.  A  strin>»  of  packa^'cs,  a  lirnkcn  !)aR:  of  flour 
Ulchinfj  forth  its  unhappy  confiMit*.  tlyinj^  applos  au'l 
(Icmorahztd  batianas  >trcvvri|  the  roail,  Hchiml  them, 
nishinj;  from  thr  store,  came  a  Inirly  farmer,  snortinj; 
and  pufBnp.  and  iK)urin>;  fortli  a  strinj;  of  «>aths  meant 
to  appal  the  inu^nation  of  the  steeds,  whether  tlicy 
considered  themselves  S\ve«lish  or  American.  Leno^ 
sprang  at  the  horses'  heads  and  hunt;  on.  He  was  bat- 
tered hack  and  forth,  and  hanj^ed  behind  and  before, 
but  his  grip  held.  CJradually  the  team  slowed  up  and 
he  found  himself  glad  to  put  one  foot  fiinj^erly  to  the 
earth.  The  puffinp  man  of  tlesh  drew  near,  waving 
K'rcat  red  hands  like  the  flappers  of  a  windmill,  but 
his  face  now  beametl  with  rosy  sweat. 

"Dam  horses,  Ay  tank  Ay  kill  dam  I"  he  jjasped  ex- 
citedly. 

"Why,  man,  they're  splendid  horses!  It's  the  best 
team  I've  seen  since  I  came  to  Minnesota.  Vou  don't 
think  any  the  worse  of  them  for  havinj;  some  blood 
in  them,  do  you?"  said  Lenox. 

"You  bat!  Ay  ^'if  more  for  dam  horses  dan  anny 
man  in  Minturn!  Shake  hands,  yountj  fallar.  You 
know  a  pood  horse  van  you  sees  him.  An'  you  stop 
him  too!"  he  roared  with  mingled  appreciation  of  his 
own  wit  and  admiration  of  his  horses.  "Ay  mooch 
tank  you.    You  coom  vit  me.    You  must  ban  tirsty." 
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"Thank  \.>u,  I'm  not  so  much  thir«ity  as  hitni^n-.  I 
think  I  11  trv  for  focxl  raihcT  than  .Iriiik."  «ii,|  F-mnk. 

'•F(H)t!  V'ai  i*  f,w>t'  A  man  only  tats  stufT  v>  a. 
to  kcrp  hamsf'  ahfc  so  hav  can  drink.  Hay'  You 
l)at  f 

The  amiable  stranfr«T  fjavt-  Frank  a  |)on.|rrou<*  di^' 

"You  arc  evidently  a  tnan  who  thinks."  said  I^-nox. 

"Ay  know  vat  Ay  '.now.  Y(ju  stop  my  horses;  Ay 
k'if  you  trink." 

Frank,  suspectinf,'  that  this  was  the  lonK'-souKht 
Sven.  followed  in  his  steps. 

"I  wonder  if  -our  name  happens  to  Ix-  Sven  Svctr 
son."  he  l)egan  as  they  picked  ui)  the  parcels  in  com- 
pany. 

"Coom  now,  .,,)unf|  faijat.  no  y,,Uin'.  You  I.pou 
lKK)ty  well,  af  m\  name  han  ( )Ie  Oismi  nor  IVtar 
IVtarson,  it  f,'ot  to  ban  Sven  Svensun.  Don't  you  gat 
finuiy." 

The  broad  honest  face  now  wore  (juite  a  b.llii^^retn 
Kxik.  No  man  likes  to  have  his  name  bandied  lij^htiy 
ab(jut. 

"You  are  quite  mi.^taken,  Mr.  Svenson.  fm  not  in- 
clined to  j(»ke.  I  s^messe.l  it  iKvause  I  was  told  that 
Svenson  was  the  best  farmer  in  Mintiirn.  and  f  thought 
by  the  looks  of  those  horses  of  yours  that  you 
i";":t::,t  u^  ijn.-  ui.iii  I  wa^  iookinj,'  lor." 
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At  tlu-  mcniion  r)f  the  hor-KM*.  jjimmI  himior  wa«.  re 
sinml.    A  |)on<ItTniis  li.uid  slap[Hi|  liim  r.n  tlv  h.uk. 

"Af  <lar  luti  annytitn,'  Ay  I.ik,  if  l.in  .  Ii-vrn-.  Rack 
ill  ol'  country.  Ay  iiso  look  at  army  man  vat  ^Mt  a 
horse  and  viOi  Ay  ^Mt  van  tfK>.  Dal  vas  van  Ay  km 
yiKist  hctic  f  liar.  Ay  nrfcr  tank  dan  Ay  afcr  own  a 
>patikin'  hii;  tiatn  iak  dat." 

The  hif;  S\\i<!f  was  so  fresh  and  wholesome  that 
Lenox  yielded  to  his  eharms  at  once.  It  was  iiniKis 
sihie  to  see  him  expand  his  wide  mouth  and  show  his 
liuf,'e  v^iiite  teeth  without  smilin;,'  in  return.  He  had 
the  shrewdness  of  the  Yankee,  hut  not  his  cncr^j^-,  for 
this  man's  vif^or  was  not  nervous,  hut  of  the  i)hlcK- 
inatic  Xorsc  kind  that  wins  it>  way  hy  doKj^jedncsj. 
IVank  prolotigcd  the  drink  he  did  n.jt  want,  to  listen 
to  !us  sen  .n.  f.,'ood  sense  and  to  learn  many  new  things. 
In  half  an  hour  they  were  old  friends;  hut  Lenox  .so 
tiitirely  forgot  husiness  that  it  startle<l  him  when 
Sveiison  ro.se.  or  rather  lifted  his  huge  person,  and 
returned  to  his  muttons.  Then  the  grain  man  reap- 
Iieared. 

I'.efore  the   interview   clo.sed,   Svenson   said: 

"Wall,  you  ban  pooty  goot  fallar.  Ay  ain't  .i;ot 
mcxx-h  use  for  most  of  dasc  man  vat  cfKmi  to  mc 
ahout  grain.  Day  are  tcx)  slick.  Day  tank  d;;y  know 
>••;  dhnvd  husiiKss,  and  us  far       .s  is  voosl  vaitin'  to 
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haf  dam  pull   vool   ofer  our  eyes.     Day  know   tc 
mooch.     Ay  lak  lO  do  business  vit  you  because  yo 
don't  tank  you  know  a  whole  heap  more  dan  the  nax. 
fallar.     You  hold   up  my   horfes,   perhaps  you   can 
hold  up   price  of  my  wheat."     He  particularly   en- 
joyed Frank's  appreciation  of  his  wit. 

".\y  ban  shippm'  to  van  of  dasc  hip;  firms.  Day  gat 
awful  rich  out  of  us  farmers,  dase  fallars.  Ay  yoost 
try  a  little  firm  lak  yours,  dat  hasn't  gat  big-had  so 
mooch." 

Lenox  winked,  lest  in  some  way  Svenson  shouM 
read  the  name  of  W..ulsor  in  his  guilty  eyes. 

Half-starved,  but  happy,  at  noon  he  sought  the 
liotel  with  a  feeling  that  Un^•le  Remus  would  describe- 
as  "complacy."  Svenson  was  not  only  the  owner  of  a 
bonanza  farm,  but  also  the  president  of  a  farmers'  ele- 
vator company  that  could  pour  thousands  of  bushels 
into  the  open  hands  of  the  company  of  St.  Pierre. 
Lenox  felt  that  he  had  this  day  done  his  first  bip 
"stroke"  of  business— so  big  that  it  insured  the  suc- 
cebo  of  his  whole  trip.  He  was  entitled  to  an  hour 
of  repose  and  a  serene  smoke.  He  realized  of  a  sud- 
den that  an  hour  of  quiet  was  a  thing  he  had  not  hal 
since  the  train  deposited  him  on  the  platform  at  Mexico. 
He  recalled  with  some  amusement  Lyell's  description 
of  the  St,      -.ous  life  of  the  traveling  man.    And  there 
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'•efore  him,  by  the  commonest  of  coincidences,  sat  the 
man  to  whom  his  thoughts  were  that  moment  rcturn- 
"S-  Ly^H  was  contentedly  catinrj  true  New  Enp^land 
baked  beans,  served  by  a  lank,  pleasant-visaged  Ver- 
mont woman, 

Lenox  strode  across  the  room  with  his  face  aglow. 
The  bean-devourer  looked  like  an  old  friend. 

"It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  a  man  whose  name 
does  not  end  in  'son,'  "  he  exclaimed. 

"So,  so,  my  lad,  you've  exhausted  the  fascinations 
uf  the  Viking  breed  already?" 

Ah,  how  good  boiled  beef  and  cabbage  after  the 
leathern  steak  of  the  prairie,  and  how  agreeable  the 
nasal  twang  of  the  waitress ! 

"You  and  I  are  both  a  little  out  of  our  beaten  track, 
aren't  we?"  asked  Lyell.  "Have  you  gone  into  lum- 
ber instead  of  grain?" 

"No,  but  I  have  gone  after  the  lumber  man  I"  Lenox 
laughed  and  opened  up  his  most  recent  chapter  of 
history.  Lyell  watched  his  eager  face  and  wanned  to 
him. 

"I  know  your  man,"  he  said.  "He's  the  good  healthy 
sort,  whose  blood  strengthens  our  natiotial  sinews. 
I'm  glad  you've  got  hold  of  him.  I'm  glad  you  are 
making  a  success  of  yourself.  I  might  have  known 
yoti  would,"  he  added  thoughtfully.     "I  might  have 
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known  you  would.    Yo.  "ve  got  the  right  mixture  in 
you." 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  recipe  for  me?"  Lenox 
asked,  amused. 

"Phtck  pkis  joy,  my  lad.  It's  all  right.  I'm  glad  to 
count  you  as  a  friend."  He  put  out  his  hand  and  the 
young  man  took  it  warmly,  flushing  with  pleasure. 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  "return  my  confidences.  Why 
are  you  in  Pine  Vale?" 

"If  you  knew,  you'd  call  me  a  fool,  so  I  think  I'll 
keep  it  to  myself." 

"You  just  called  me  a  friend.  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
part  of  friendship  to  call  another  a  fool?" 

Lyell  smoked  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  he 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  self-abandonment. 

"I'll  tell  you,  fool  or  no  fool,"  he  said.  "I  came  to 
see  my  wife." 

"Why,  is  she  here?" 

"I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  St.  Etienne  Nczi'S  the 
othcr  day  and  saw  that  she  was  to  speak  here  to-day. 
That's  the  way  I  hear  of  her  movements,"  he  said  a 
little  bitterly.  "And  the  sight  of  her  name  and  th  ■ 
thought  of  her  set  me  crazv  to  see  her.  That's  tl;e 
kind  of  an  idiot  I  am,  though  she  gave  me  her  cheek 
and  not  her  lips  to  kiss  when  I  came  away." 

There  was  another  ^f^rt'^  pnu'^e.     Lenox  felt  ill   "'.t 
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ease,  and  very  incxpei  ienced  in  the  way   of  husbands 
and  wives. 

"She  needn't  sec  mc,"  said  Lyell  at  Icngtli. 

"But  wliy  shouldn't  she?" 

"She  thinks  I  am  as  indifferent  to  her  as  she  is  to 
me,  and  her  very  coldness  makes  it  impossible  for  mc 
to  tell  her  otherwise.  P.ut  she  needn't  know  that  I've 
crept  here  like  a  whipped  doj,',  just  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her." 

"Nonsense !  Go  and  make  yourself  agreeable.  She'll 
take  it  for  granted  that  you're  here  on  business,  and 
she'll  be  glad  to  see  your  familiar  face.  She'll  like 
it  if  you  can  do  something  to  entertain  her  in  this 
dull  little  hole.     That's  what  I'd  do,"  said  Lenox. 

"I  dare  say  you  wouh'  ough  I  believe  every  maa 
is  desperately  afraid  of  the  woman  he  loves — at  leaot 
until  he  is  sure  that  she  loves  him.  But  it's  your  na- 
ture to  make  every  hole  that  has  an  opportunity  in  it 
a  little  larger,  and  it's  my  nature  to  make  it  smaller. 
I'm  an  onlooker  and  not  a  doer.  I  ought  to  be  anv- 
whcre  except  in  the  West  soliciting  grain,  rnd  I  ought 
to  be  anything  and  everything  except  the  husband  of 
Joan  Lyell." 

"Well,  try  my  method  this  time." 

"Perhaps  I  wi.l.  It's  done  me  good  to  talk  to  you 
anyway.     I  have  never  managed  to  say  so  much  bc- 
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fore.  Everybody  knows  the  situation  too  well,  but 
you — well,  it  was  easier  to  speak  to  a  man  who  didn't 
know." 

The  two  men  linperetl  lonp  in  the  cleanly  littlj 
smokinij-room,  not  sayinc:  much,  but  enjoying  the 
sense  of  companionship  with  their  own  kind.  They 
were  startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  girl  with  a 
lamp.  She  looked  singularly  gray  and  ghastly.  Lcno.x 
started  in  dismay. 

"Is  it  so  late?"  he  cried.  "I  ought  to  have  taken  the 
afternoon  train.     Have  I  missed  it?" 

"It's  not  late,  sir."  He  saw  by  his  watch  that  she 
spoke  truly. 

"But  it's  so  dark.  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  a 
light.  Do  you  suppose  there's  something  wrong?  Do 
you  think  we're  going  to  have  a  cyclone?" 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  at  the  last  words,  and 
she  lingered,  evidently  glad  of  an  excuse  to  keep  near 
to  company, 

Lenox  and  Lyell  moved  together  to  the  window. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  have  turned  to  a  sombc- 
gray  that  was  almost  brown.  A  deep,  deep  hush  lay 
on  everything.  Only  an  occasional  spurt  of  wind 
licked  up  the  dust  and  sent  it  flying  in  a  long  swirl 
down  the  street.  The  silence  of  the  outer  world  fell 
on  the  two  men  and  the  girl.    It  was  impossible  to 
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speak.  Their  tonj^cs  dried  to  the  tops  of  their 
mouths,  and  their  limbs  prew  tense  and  rigid,  as  they 
stood  at  the  window  motionless.  Terror,  vap:ue  and 
unreasoning,  held  them.  Lycll  swallowed  a  lump  with 
difficulty,  and  spoke  with  an  effort,  in  a  voice  that 
came  from  miles  away.  "There's  certainly  nothing 
cyclonic  about  this." 

The  hush  grew  more  oppressive,  and  the  air  murk- 
ier and  heavier.  Their  heart-beats  suffocated  them. 
A  long  shriek  of  wind  rose  and  fell  on  the  silence ; 
and  behind  it,  with  whirling  gown  and  uplifted  hand 
that  gleamed  an  unearthly  white  in  the  dusky  air,  there 
blew  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

"If  you  love  your  Hves,  save  them!"  His  voice  was 
clear  and  steady  as  a  bell,  but  instinct  with  terror. 

"To  the  river !  To  the  river !  Leave  all  you  have ! 
The  forest  is  on  fire  I" 

The  rapt  heroic  face  swept  on,  and  the  sonorous 
tones  echoed  back,  "Run  to  the  river!  Leave  every- 
thing!" 

And  now  where  had  been  silence  was  pandemonium. 
A  great  tongue  of  flame  leaped  from  the  clouds  and 
lit  the  world  in  an  instant's  glare  more  hideous  than 
darkness.  The  sky  which  had  been  brown  was  of 
blood.  Then  a  blinding  fog  of  smoke  shut  out  the 
universe.     Another  instant  and  the  very  firmament 
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reeled  ,•,„„  „,,„„,.     ,;,^.,,,  ,,^|,,  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  __ 
now  cro  a„„  „„lu.l.,,  i„  ,  „,„  ,,  „^„„,  ^^ 
the  luavcns  were  cannonading'  .he  canh.     Wi,l,\ 
rnmble  as  Ihouffh  an  invisil.le  express  train  were  pas,' 
ms:  overhead,  .he  wind  rose,  roaring,  shriekinR,  wail 
mg;  and  off  ,o  .I,c  so„.i,„es,,  far  ,„  left  and  far  t„ 
"SlU,  an  angry  red  glare  flamed  on.  its  n,e„aee-,ha. 

s;;:r"'"^^'"'"'''''' •'■--""-.''- were 

riefore  they  knew  .ha.  ,l,ey  had  moved,  .he  n,cn 
fou„<I  ,  emselves  in  .l,e  s.ree..  The  horror  h,ad  co 

»n".cl<.y.l,a.i.|,adahnos...al<enaw.ay.hepow 
tl.ough  :  hn,,  led  by  an  ani.nal-like  ins.ine,,  ,  e  whi 

I.opula.,o„of.he,i..le.ow„waso„.„rd«>r.,sw4. 

sou  s,  hke  one  of  Dante's  n.ournful  hands,  flcein- 

w..h  ones  that  rose  above  .he  whirlwind,  before  .;; 
d.n  of  s.orn,     Women  eovere.,  ,heir  eyes  as  .hey  ran 
o  Shu.  ou.  fate,    l-aces  looke n'.e.  even  in  .ho  re,! 

rone'Tf""''''^''''''''''^'''-'"'"'''"' ''>■''■'-•"■-' 
.rong.    I,efore  an  open  d»r  s.ood  a  .all  man  with 

-  hands  ,n  Ins  poeke.s.    He  looked  on.  eoolly  a.  the 
mrry,ng  figures  and  his  calmness  brought  Ihe  fugi- 
tives .0  an  instant's  halt. 

A   frightened   wife  peered   over  his   shoulder  and 
made  some  desperate  effort  to  push  hi,„  before  her. 
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"Keep  still,  Hannah.  Wo  aren't  in  any  danger. 
There's  plenty  of  water  in  the  butts."  he  said. 

"Howard,"  some  one  called,  "ain't  you  goin'  to  the 
water?  The  town  will  he  afire  in  a  minute!" 

"The  town  is  perfectly  safe.  The  country  is  cleared 
all  about  us.  Your  own  homes  are  the  safest  places  you 
can  find."  But  his  last  words  were  screamed  at  the 
backs  of  those  who  would  not  wait  for  argument  but 
were  dashing  madly  on. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  the  crowd  divided  around 
a  wagon,  and  on  the  farther  side  Lenox  found  his  new 
friend,  Svenson,  loosening  his  big  team.  The  horses 
kicked  and  plunged,  but  the  good  farmer  willingly 
risked  his  own  life,  rather  than  lose  his  most  precious 
possessions. 

"Here,  Lyell,  take  this  baby!"  shouted  Lenox. 
"Now.  .Svenson,  whip  ofT  your  coat  and  tie  it  over  your 
ho.  ^ .  s  head  so  that  he  can't  see !"  He  was  pulling  oflf 
his  own  as  he  spoke,  and  in  an  instant  the  two  beasts 
followed  their  master's  guiding  hand  as  he  glanced 
fearfully  above  him  and  behind  him,  but  never  re- 
laxed his  vigilance,  picking  his  way  and  theirs  down 
the  rough  bank,  where  men,  women,  antl  children  were 
slipping  and  tumbling  into  the  blessed  safety  of  cold 
water.  The  banks  were  abrupt  and  jagged  with  stones, 
they  were  slippery  with  muss  and  leiil,  but  no  one 
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stopped  to  consider  bruises.  Here  the  stream  iay  in 
smooth  stretches,  there  in  deep  pools,  and  lieyond  it 
whirled  and  eddied.  It  made  no  difTcrcnce,  so  long  as 
one  pot  into  the  flood. 

Lenox  was  struggling  under  the  weight  of  a  second 
child  who  clung,  half-strangling  him,  about  his  neck, 
and  the  mother  beside  him,  carrying  her  baby,  be- 
sought him  in  anguish : 

"You  won't  drop  him,  will  you,  sir?  I  don't  know 
where  my  husband  is.  He  would  take  the  children. 
But  you  won't  let  the  boy  go,  will  you,  sir?" 

"If  I  get  there  alive  myself,  the  boy  shall  get  there, 
too,"  he  answered  shortly. 

A  woman,  whose  strength  had  failed  her,  hung,  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  arm.  She  opened  her  eyes  as 
the  chill  of  the  waters  struck  her,  and  he  dragged  her 
into  midstream. 

"Don't  faint!"  he  shouted  in  her  ear.  "You  may 
drown !" 

"Ah,  but  my  children !"  she  moaned,  "they  were  at 
school  when  it  came  and  I  was  afraid  to  go  back  for 
them !  My  little  babies  !_and  my  man !" 

She  stood  rigid  in  the  water,  with  eyes  closed,  lost 
in  intolerable  anguish.  Lenox  pushed  her  up  against 
a  stone,  to  shelter  her  against  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent which  swept  along  with'  considerable  speed. 
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A  man  with  two  tots  in  his  arms,  and  a  third  »!rag- 
ging  at  his  coat,  made  careful  haste  down  the  hank, 
hut  at  the  water's  edge  the  cliild  on  foot  halted  and 
let  Ro  her  hold. 

"Lena,  Lena !"  cried  the  father.  "Come  to  the  water, 
— come!  Look,  I  am  holdinf?  little  Jack  and  Nora  to 
keep  them  safe.  I  have  not  a  hand  to  pull  you  in.  Come 
yourself." 

But  Lena  sohhed  and  looked  hack,  and  feared  the 
rushing  stream  at  her  feet  more  than  the  fire  that  had 
not  yet  reached  her. 

"Mind  me,  Lena.  Come  at  once."  The  father's 
voice  was  harsh  with  imperative,  fearful  love. 

A  gust  of  bitter  smoke  swept  down,  and  the  faces 
peeping  above  the  stream  gasped  and  fought  for 
breath.  They  plunged  under  the  flood  for  relief  from 
the  sting,  and  came  up  again  for  relief  from  suflfoca- 
tion. 

A  man  came  running  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  threw  himself  with  a  mad  splash  in  midstream, 
and,  fairly  gasping  in  the  intensity  of  his  fear,  paddled 
rapidly  from  one  group  to  another. 

"My  wife!  Has  anybody  seen  my  wife?"  he  asked 
afresh,  not  waiting  for  the  reply  which  his  own  hag- 
gard eyes  could  give  him.  He  drew  off  by  himself, 
teeth  chattering,  eyes  glaring,  mouth  set  in  rigid  scams. 
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A    shout    (if   soiiutliinj,'  that    sntindcl    like   tfiiim|.'i 
rose  from  thr  n!>oraItlc  watcr-pnlnl  rrfu^'ccs.   I.o.  1,. 
■fijj  shnri'wanl.   I.ciiox   saw  a   voniu'  wnin       drivii- - 
lu-forc  Ikt  a  herd  of  cdiildrfn.    I.ikv  silly  >,h<v|.  ihry 
ran,   witliout   kiuminj::  why  or   whirr,  crviii;;,   sUmu- 
hhiT^;  and  with  arms  (uitsprcad,  she  ran  hvhind,  while 
a  hi^'  collie  hoiuidiil  ar-.tnid.  I»arkin^'  furiously  as  hv 
rotmdfd  in  the  llock  and  kept  tluin  in  a  compact  ma^~. 
Tin-  school-mistross'  facr  was  that  of  a  madonna.   Or- 
casionally  she  dashed  at  some  hurninj;  scrni)  of  dri'v,. 
ami  tore  it   from  the  runninj,'  child.    Sof)s  of  ecsta'-y 
rose  from  the  stream,  as  eager  hands  reached  out  and 
drapRcd  the  helpless  children  in. 

The  flahhy  creature,  leaninpj  on  Lenox's  arm,  opened 
her  eyes  and  a  flash  oi  color  swci)t  over  her  face.    In 
an  instant  she  was  caressinp,  imder  water,  the  l)odies 
of  two  mites,  whose  faces,  streaked  with  soot,  were  to 
her  eyes  iK-autifid  ahove  those  of  the  anpels.    "Xcro! 
Nero!"  called  the  father,  who  plea<l  in  vain  with  hk 
little  girl.   The  dog  turned  his  friendly  eyes. 
"Bring  Lena  into  the  water!  Cood  dog!" 
The  faithful  collie,  with  singed  fur.  made  again  for 
the  bank,  caught  the  little  <lress.  and  dragged  the  child 
to  safety,  keeping,  after  he  got  her  there,  a  tight  grip 
on  her  clothes,  while  he  blinked  encouragement  at  her. 
Farther  im  streom    nmr  lUn  ti-Tforf-iU    n  ,>^o..  — 
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ninninjj  nut  of  tlic  wotMllaiu!,  his  li.ntnl  lai«I  on  the 
nick  (if  n  «l<)f.  which,  n  thr  lioiir  of  juril.  h.iij  for^jm- 
tcn  her  natural  fears.  auM  snti;;ht  couipanionsliip  in 
(laiip^cr.    Man  ^tn!  hcast  tinn!»l«tl  in  l'":«'thiT. 

"Great  lu-avons!  F.vt-n  the  tamarack  swamps  arc 
afire  I  thoui^ht  they  were  safe.  I've  heen  running  over 
Imrnintj  Ini:;^  as  if  tliev  were  sidewalks.  I  tlon't  know 
whether  my  feet  are  l)urne(l  ofT  or  not." 

"It  is  the  Day  of  JuiI,iT'"«'"t."  ^'li'l  ^  solemn  voice  hc- 
hind.  "This  isn't  just  a  forest  fire.  Look  at  those  halls 
(if  lit,'ht  tlyinp:  throuj^h  the  air.  God  is  <lestroyinij  the 
world  for  its  iuicpiities.  This  is  our  last  hour  on  earth. 
We  shall  soon  he  face  to  face  with  llim!" 

A  family  huddled  in  a  hack  eddy  started  a  hytrn  in 
hicjh  quavering  voices.  To  tnost  men  God  never  seems 
so  near  as  when  His  hninl  i>  lifted  in  menace. 

"There  pfocs  floward's  house!"  cried  a  voice.  "Ilis 
watcrd)utts  ilidn't  save  him  !" 

Sohs  and  f)rayers  an»l  cries  for  mercy  ro.sc  from  the 
water,  and  the  shrill  hymn  added  a  weird  terror  to 
pain. 

The  smoke  drifted  in  streaks,  and  when  it  came  there 
was  silence,  except  for  p^asps.  When  it  passed  there 
was  air  to  hrcathc  once  more,  though  air  that  stung 
and  humed. 

From  the  town,  mingled  with  savage  hissings,  came 
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the  clyinfj  waiU  of  those  who,  trusting  in  the  clearing' 
around  them,  started  too  late,  only  to  stumble  and  fall, 
never  to  rise. 
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'The  train— l<K)k!   '\'\u-  tram  from  the  south!"  was 
shoutnl  in  Lenox's  car. 

Instantly  every  eye  wa^  turned  <l<)wn  stream  to 
watch  a  new  ilrania  in  the  t'l^'hl  between  cleat!)  and 
man'"'  courajje  and  priseticc  of  iuin<i.  \  ■-keletoti  Hkc 
railrnad  hriil>,'e  of  steel  spanned  the  river  just  where 
tlic-  hanks  k'few  most  narrow  and  precipitotH.  On  the 
south  side  thire  was  no  i)ossihiUty  of  crawlinp;  down 
the  stevp  rocks.  The  roailway  hy  which  th<-  villagers 
ha<l  escaped  their  doom  was  too  far  from  the  track  f'>i 
ihuM-  in  the  train  to  hope  to  reach  it  in  the  face  of  the 
slaiTie,  hut  on  the  farther  northern  hank  a  few  ra^jj^'ed 
proji'ctions  made  something'  like  a  palhwa>.  Ihe 
nort'iwanl-honnd  express,  cut  off  from  retreat  hy  an 
iiii!.  xj)ected  artn  of  fire,  now  sj)ed  forward,  stoppinj^ 
ns  long  as  it  dared  at  each  tiny  wcKxlland  station  to 
Iiirk  uj)  tlie  frenzied  wretches  who  rushed  toward  it 
as  their  only  means  of  escape.    Now  it  was  black  and 
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crowded,  and  the  flames  had  gained  upon  it,  until 
further  flight  was  out  of  the  question.  The  whirhng 
fire  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  earth  seemed  dyed  in 
blood.  The  very  sides  cf  the  cars  burst  out  here  anri 
there  with  the  red  horror,  or  grew  ominously  black 
ai.d  charred. 

Inside  those  chariots  of  destruction  reigned  the  an- 
guish of  the  damned :  there  were  prayers  and  oaths  and 
frozen  silences.  Those  on  their  knees  were  in  danger 
of  being  trampled  upon  by  others  whom  fear  drove  to 
pacing  frenzy,  like  that  of  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  If  only 
all  the  energy  of  the  mad  passengers  could  be  put  into 
the  engine,  which  already  strained  its  every  nerve  in 
the  race ! 

Amid  smoke  and  cinders,  with  now  and  again  a 
glimpse  o^  a  great  whirl  of  flame,  the  train  plowed  its 
way  through  the  stifling  heat.  Sometimes  it  quivered 
and  rocked  ^s  it  passed  over  a  shaking  culvert ;  some- 
times it  lurched  over  a  fallen  branch  of  fire,  riglitcd 
itself  resolutely,  and  sped  ever  on. 

The  bursting  of  window-glass,  the  hungry  lappinc^ 
of  flames  thro'igh  the  broken  panes,  the  breaking  out 
of  fresh  fires,  mingled  with  the  screams  and  the  re- 
coiling terror  o^  the  passengers.  At  each  succeeding- 
station,  some  of  iho" '  within  cursed  and  pleaded  with 
the  conductor  not  to  stop,  and  some  of  those  without 
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prayed  him  to  wait  \ct  a  little  longer  for  their  loved 
ones.  To  each  and  all  he  answered  unmoved : 

"I  must  save  every  life  I  can.  I  will  not  risk  the 
train-load  by  staying  too  long." 

On  which  side  was  mercy,  and  on  which  side  jus- 
tice? Had  he  not  waited  too  long?  He  held  at  bay  the 
madness  that  dogged  his  responsibility. 

Two  brakemen,  like  the  Great  Twin  Brethren,  he- 
roic, if  not  so  beautiful,  stood  holding  their  lanterns 
on  the  tender,  as  the  locomotive  moved  through  the 
unearthly  dusky  glare.  The  water  in  ...e  engine  began 
to  give  out.  And  now  the  fiery  cyclone  was  close  upon 
them.  In  the  fierce  screaming  of  the  red  whirlwind,  in 
the  wild  music  of  crashing  forest  trees  k  paeaned  its 
victory  over  the  children  of  a  day. 

The  Pine  Vale  bridge  rose  before  them.  H  they 
could  reach  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  freight  of 
humanity  might  tumble  down  the  banks  into  the 
strc;  .n.  The  engineer  peered  anxiously  forward  by 
the  light  of  the  man-held  lights.  He  knew  that  the  tics 
on  the  bridge  must  be  on  fire.  Which  was  best,  to 
await  the  swift  flame,  or  to  be  dashed  to  destruction 
down  craggy  rocks  and  into  whirling  waters?  At  the 
head  of  the  bridge  stood  the  little  cubby-house  of  the 
watchman,  and  the  engineer  saw  his  welcome  lantern 
wave  the  signal,  "Bridge  alj  right !  Go  ahead !" 
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The  last  bit  of  steam,  the  expiring  breath  of  the 
dying  engine,  breathed  forth.  Slowly,  slowly,  the  train 
moved  across  the  shaking  spider-web  of  iron,  not 
hastily,  though  death  were  tearing  onward  from  be- 
hind. Safety  comcs  to  him  who  dares  to  take  time. 
The  bridge  swayed  and  trembled,  but  held  for  its  last 
service. 

And  the  watchman — what  of  him?  Greater  lore 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend.  But  what  of  him  who  lays  down  his  life, 
not  for  a  friend,  but  for  a  multitude  of  fellow  creatures 
who  are  to  him  nameless,  and  who  shall  never  know 
his  name?  The  watchman's  charred  body  was  found 
next  day  at  his  post. 

From  below,  the  huddled  wretches  watched  with 
fascinated  eyes  the  crawl  of  the  train  across  the  bridge 
— all  except  the  mother  purring  over  her  recovered 
babies,  and  the  man  with  the  chattering  teeth,  the  one 
absorbed  in  her  joy,  the  other  in  his  misery. 

On  the  platform  of  the  parlor  car  stood  the  colored 
porter,  beating  dcnvn  the  flames  on  the  outside  of  his 
doorway  with  wet  towels  which  some  one  inside  dipped 
in  the  water-cooler  and  handed  to  him.  in  relays.  The 
flames  scorched  his  black  cheek  and  singed  his  curly 
hair.  It  was  a  slender  girlish  figure  that  Lenox  saw 
through  the  smoke  wreaths  as  she  came  out  through 
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the  door  to  hand  the  dusky  hero  a  fresh  batch  of  drip- 
ping cloths.  Tliose  two  were  doing  what  they  could 
while  pandemonium  reigned  wiihin  and  the  steady 
nerves  of  conductor  and  engineer  guided  their  des- 
tinies. Those  who  could  do  something  kept  their  self- 
control  ;  those  with  nothing  to  think  of  except  their 
own  safety,  jeopardized  that. 

"Those  people  are  crazy!  Half  of  them  will  be 
killed,  getting  down  this  steep  bank !" 

Lenox  hearu  the  words.  He  turned  and  looked  at 
the  speaker  in  a  dazed  way,  and  then  moved  toward 
Lyell,  startled  at  the  new  anguish  in  the  face  of  his 
friend. 

"What  is  it?"  he  cried. 

"My  wife,  she  is  there !" 

"Come  then!  We  will  go  up  and  help  her  and  the 
others  down !" 

Lenox  roughly  shook  him  out  of  his  torpor,  and  the 
two  men  scrambled  out  of  their  cover  and  wrenched 
their  way  up  the  rocks.  A  greedy  hand  of  solid  flame 
stretched  itself  across  the  bridge  toward  the  last  car, 
just  missed  its  prey;  and  the  spans  of  iron  curled  and 
liissed  and  lost  their  hold  on  the  shore.  The  train 
was  safely  across. 

On  the  platform,  pushed  to  its  edge  by  the  crowd 
bciiiiid  her,  stood  the  girl  who  had  helped  the  porter. 
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The  train  slowed  to  a  standstill,  and  her  eyes  lit  with 
a  sudden  relief  as  the  two  wet  men  ran  toward  her. 

"Mr.  Lyell !  Your  wife  is  in  this  car !  I  am  afraid 
shv  has  fainted.  Can  you  get  in  to  help  her  ?"  She  was 
calling  as  the  train  still  moved  along,  dragging  its  last 
cars  over  the  tottering  bridge. 

"Vera!" 

It  was  an  intimate  way  of  addressing  a  young  lady 
whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  third  time,  but  Lenox  did 
not  think  of  that. 

"Vera,  you  here!  Jump  quickly,  I  will  keep  you 
from  falling!" 

"I  am  not  afraid,  Mr.  Lenox,"  she  said  quietly,  as 
he  steadied  her  and  others  came  springing  behind  her. 
"Ah,  but  do  something  to  help  these  terrified  people, 
or  they  will  dash  themselves  on  the  rocks !" 

She  stood  beside  him  at  the  top  of  the  craggy  path- 
way which  was  soon  lined  by  men  handing  to  one  an- 
other the  frightened  creatures  descending.  The  sight 
of  the  quiet  girl  at  the  head  of  the  line  acted  like  magic 
on  other  women.    They  grew  calm  like  herself. 

Lenox  motioned  imj)eratively  tc  her,  but  she  shook 
her  head.  Even  while  he  worked,  Lenox  found  time 
to  steal  a  look  at  her  pale  self-contained  face  and 
to  bless  her  for  the  order  that  she  helped  to  create. 

The  flame  caught  her  veil  and  she  quietly  tore  it  nfiF 
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and  threw  it  from  her.  Her  dress  blazed  up  in  one 
spot,  and  she  sniilctl  as  Lenox  sprang  at  it  and  crushed 
it  between  his  hands. 

"For  God's  sake,  Miss  Windsor,  go  down  now!  All 
the  women  are  down.  Conic,  we  may  both  go." 

She  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  put  her  hand  in  his  to 
be  guided  down  into  the  bath  of  life.  It  had  all  taken 
the  briefest  instant.  Men  wasted  no  time  in  words, 
but  the  organization  of  the  descent  was  as  swift  and 
accurate  as  though  it  had  been  planned  beforehand. 

Meanwhile  Lyell  had  been  fighting  at  the  car  door. 
There  was  no  stemming  the  outrushing  stream  of  peo- 
I>le,  yet  he  must  go  mad  or  get  in  to  that  one  woman 
who  did  not  come  out.  His  passion  was  impotent 
against  the  struggling  throng.  He  stepped  back  for 
an  instant,  then  caught  the  frame  of  a  broken  window, 
and  though  the  spars  of  glass  tore  his  hands,  swung 
himself  up  and  clambered  in.  The  car  was  almost 
empty,  but  alone,  crouched  in  a  cor-er,  white,  staring, 
nerveless,  cowered  his  wife. 

"Ned!"  she  gasped. 

"Come,  Jean !" 

He  caught  her  hand  and  she  rose  unsteadily  to  her 
feet.  A  long  pennon  of  fire  hissed  in  at  the  window, 
and  she  drew  back  with  a  shriek. 

"I  can't  1-    \  can't  face  it!"  She  dung  to  him. 
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"One  moment  more  may  make  it  too  late!  Don't 
throw  away  both  our  Hvcs!" 

"I  can't  go  out  into  that  soa  of  fire!  I  would  rathir 
die  here !"  Lyell  looked  around  in  a  fury.  Every  one 
else  was  in  safety,  and  the  flames  were  ujwn  thoiii. 
The  memory  of  Svcnson's  horses  came  to  him  with  a 
kind  of  bitter  humor.  lie  tore  off  his  coat,  still  wot 
from  the  river,  flung  it  over  his  wife's  head,  an  ! 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

How  he  got  out  of  the  car,  how  the  devil  of  anguisli 
wrapj)cd  his  face  and  hands  as  he  fought  his  way 
through,  he  felt  as  in  a  nightmare.  His  eyes  seeinol 
to  boil  in  his  head ;  he  heard  the  crackling  of  his  hair ; 
he  heard  his  wife's  moan  inside  of  her  damp  pri.^oii 
house.  At  least  her  soft  flesh  was  not  cooking  on  the 
bones. 

There  was  a  lurch,  a  splash,  a  whirl  of  waters,  .i 
feeling  of  lifting  hands,  and  the  intolerable  angui.^ii 
of  his  bums.  His  eyes  were  covered  now  by  the 
scorched  and  aching  lids.  They  had  lasted  lone: 
enough  to  win  her  safety.  The  voices  of  his  wife,  of 
Miss  Windsor,  of  Lenox,  sounded  far  off  and  thin  as 
in  a  dream.  Pain  absorbed  all  his  senses.  He  sat  in 
the  water,  and  some  one  dashed  it  over  the  mass  of 
stings  that  had  been  his  face.  Some  one  was  sob- 
bing.    He  gradually  became  aware  of  it. 
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"Nctl!"  he  heard  a  low  whisper.  "N'cd,  you  arc  a 
hero  and  I  am  a  coward !  I  shall  love  and  worship  you 
as  lor.p  as  I  live— if  you  care  for  the  love  of  such  a 
poor  creature  as  I  am." 

He  forgot  the  pain  and  joined  in  her  sobs.  Their 
hands  met,  two  warm  delicious  si)ots,  under  the  cold 
flow  of  waters.  With  his  charred  face  shapeless  and 
unlmman  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  in  the  mud  of  the 
river-bottom,  chin  deep  in  flood,  Ned  Lycll  sat  per- 
fectly happy.  His  wife  beside  him  forprot  terror  in 
the  wcve  of  love  and  humility  that  swept  over  her 
for  the  first  time. 

"To  think  I  never  knew !    I  never  understood !"  she 

kept  repeating. 

Overhead   long   flames   leaped   the   chasm  of  the 
stream,  burning  branches  blew  through  the  dyed  air 
or  fell  hissing  into  the  water,  bursting  balls  explode  1 
into  a  thousand  sky-rockets  as  though  Titans  were  at 
play  with  the  elements.     With  groanings  and  crash- 
ings  the  age-old  forests  passed  through  their  death 
agonies;  and  the  red  whirlwind  swept  onward  until 
the  blessed  barrenness  of  the  prairie  should  give  it 
pause  for  lack  of  food  to  feed  on.     Following  the 
hurricane  there  came    a  gentle  rain  of  flame.    Flecks 
nf  fire  like  snow-flakes  fell  softly  and  unceasingly.    In 
ihc  intense  heat  the  houses  nearest  the  river  seemed 
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not  to  burn  but  to  melt.  Their  walls  dropped  to  the 
RTound  in  a  molten  stream,  shownng  for  a  Hasli  the 
rooms  within  with  all  their  furnishings;  then  the 
core  disappeared  too.  Grateful  for  the  greater  cool- 
ness in  the  river  channel,  the  wretches  watched  it  apa- 
thetically, too  tired  to  talk.  They  sprinkled  water  on 
each  other's  heads  and  they  crouched  close  together 
to  keep  from  dropping  in  exhaustion. 

"You  arc  the  most  wonderful  girl  I  ever  saw.  I  be- 
lieve you  were  not  frightcnetl  for  a  moment,"  Lenox 
said,  watching,  fascinated,  the  matted  masses  of  Vera's 
hair  and  the  drops  that  trickled  from  his  fingers  over 
her  face.  It  was  like  a  fairy  tale  that  she  and  he 
should  be  so  closely  bound  in  this  common  experience. 

"Were  you  frightened?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  am  a  man." 

"I  don't  believe  your  sex  has  any  monopoly  of 
bravery." 

"Neither  do  I." 

"Then  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  was  horribly 
frightened,"  she  said  whimsically.  "But  you  know  I 
have  the  blood  of  Indian  chiefs  in  my  veins.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  I  disgraced  them  by  losing  my  self- 
control." 

^  "Self-control,  the  Greeks  said,  is  the  highest  of  all 
virtues,  and  comprehends  all  others." 
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"The  idea  of  quotitig  the  Greeks  when  wc  arc  soak- 
ing herd"  she  cxclaini''(|.  "Besides,"  she  went  on.  "I 
think  there  is  something  hctter  than  self-control, — 
such  self-sacrifice,  for  instance,  as  a  man  may  show 
by  leaving  his  own  place  of  safety  and  coming  to  help 
others  in  jeopardy.  Such  men  deserve  all  the  good 
things  of  life." 

She  glanced  at  him  half  shyly,  and  htr  c>cs  traveled 
on  to  Lyell,  seared  but  blissful. 

"Put  your  head  down.  Here  comes  the  flame! 
Look,  here  is  a  flat  stone  at  just  about  the  right  dcpih. 
Let  me  move  you,  so  that  you  can  sit  on  it  and  be  not 
quite  so  cramped.  And  the  water  is  less  cold  over  here 
in  this  back  eddy." 

"How  good  it  is  to  cast  all  the  responsibility  on  you ! 
On  the  train  I  felt  as  if  I  were  rigid  from  head  to  foot 
with  anxiety.  Now  it  seems  to  be  your  busine^^s 
whether  we  live  or  die,  not  mine ;  and  I  am  free  to  be 
quite  comfortable." 

"I'm  glad  you  trust  me  to  that  extent.  Sec  here. 
Miss  Windsor,  I  used  my  coat  for  some  one  else,  but 
if  you'll  let  me  put  this  wet  waistcoat  over  your  head 
it  will  keep  your  hair  from  scorching  and  save  your 
ducking  so  often." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  taking  it  off  during  a 
lull  in  the  red  rain. 
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"I  will  take  out  my  pockcttKX)k,  hovcvcr."  lie  said. 
"Although  I  know  no  way  of  keeping  it  dry." 

She  was  looking  up  at  him  and  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  opening  the  flat  l)Ook  and  showing 
her  what  lay  within~hcr  glove.  Mrs.  Lycll  lookcl 
over  from  her  watery  post  and  saw  some  gleam  in 
the  girl's  eyes  that  matched  the  exultation  in  her  own 
heart.  She  wondered  vaguely  what  the  two  youn- 
people  could  be  conversing  about  in  such  ordinary 
fashion,  while  every  one  else  was  absorbed  in  tlio 
world's  tragedy. 

"I  didn't  mean,  Mr.  Lenox,  when  I  told  you  to  come 
with  all  pomp  and  circumstance,  that  you  should 
choose  the  lightning  as  your  coursers  and  the  prince 
of  the  powers  of  the  air  as  your  squire." 

"I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  find  fault  with  nic 
for  appearing  in  my  shirt-sleeves !" 

"I  don't  care  what  you  wore  so  long  as  you  came," 
she  said. 

"There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  sitting  in  a 
river  under  a  rain  of  fire,"  said  Lenox  irrelevantly, 
and,  as  she  looked  at  him  startled,  he  added:  "Have 
you  ever  been  in  a  Dakota  country  hotel,  :\Iiss  Wind- 
sor?  If  you  have,  you  know  why  I  am  so  contentc.I 


now. 
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It  was  a  relief  to  see  her  sniiie.   It  struck  him  ail  at 
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onci-  that  ho  liatl  for^'ittcn  that  tlu-rc  was  such  a  thiiiR 
as  anuiM-Mtunt  in  the  world. 
"Do  you  suppose  tlie  damncfl  tvir  lau^h  in  hell?" 

he  said. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  rei)!iicl  promptly.  "There  is 
no  hope  tliere.  Here  we  are  in  [)urjfatory,  not  inferno, 
and  we  have  hope." 

"N'es,  we  have  Iioik',"  he  echoed  cheerfully. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  eyes  from  hers 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  slow  flush  that  mounted  to  her 
temples  fdled  him  with  ecstasy. 

"Is  this  thing  never  to  end?  I  feci  as  if  wc  had 
liecn  years,  centuries,  xons,  in  this  flood.  I  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  anything  else  in  life." 

"It  can't  possibly  last  much  longer  now.  Almost 
everything  that  can  burn  is  gone,  and  flames  can't 
feed  on  air  for  ever." 

"These  flames  can.  They  aren't  like  any  other  fire. 
Thoy  arc  horrible  demoniac  creatures.  They  are  devils 
sent  to  torture  us,  not  flames," 

"You  arc  getting  dreadfully  tired,  aren't  you?"  lie 
looked  at  her  solicitously. 

"Horribly,"  she  said.  "You  see  I  am  becoming  weak 
and  losing  my  boasted  self-control." 

She  smiled  at  him,  but  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Lean  up  agulnst  tnc,  and  relax  every  muscle.  Try 
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to  rrnt  as  miuh  as  you  can.  ril  wnfili.  and  «•«•  that 
\<)u  iiv\  iiikUt  water  whrtuvir  .*ic  Uinmnt  cr)mcs 
Ht»rst." 

He  iHMircd  (lotihlc  liandfuls  of  water  over  lier  u^ly 
Itcad-covrrin^r  ;iiid  ttK)k  possession  of  her  with  anguish 
and  tenderness,  NOw.  intlee<I.  the  situation  was  grow- 
ing intolerable,  if  .sfu-  could  enthirc  it  no  longer. 
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Craduall,  the  fu-ry  flake-fall  fliinnc<l — flickircil 
faintly— ceased.  Only  a  great  f)all  of  snioke  hung  over 
the  desolate  world.  It  was  growing  iliisk  as.  from  out 
the  flood  that  had  saved  them,  the  iniserahlc  throng 
crawled  like  half-drowned  rats  up  the  roadway  that 
pierced  the  steep  clifTs  on  the  south.  Xow  that  the  ex- 
citement was  over,  the  horror  of  their  position  seemed 
greater  than  ever.  A  coUl  October  night  was  before 
them.  Their  dripiMng  clothes  hung  to  bodies  shivering 
and  utterly  exhausted  by  the  long  bath  ami  the  terror 
of  death.  A''ound,  above,  lay  blackness;  the  heat  hrid 
been  so  inten'^c  that  it  left  littlr  f)n  which  itself  might 
smolder,  and  only  a  few  cliarre.l  chiIkts  lichted  the 
gloom  with  their  still  more  horrible  glow.  I'or  these 
fraginents  of  humanity  tlure  was  not  a  scrap  of  dry 
clothing,  not  a  mouthful  of  food,  nnthing  but  tlic 
musical  tinkle  of  the  wT'terfall,  and  <k-n!;itioii ;  and 
the  uninterrupted  splash  of  the  stream  but  intensified 
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the  human  silence.  Men  lay  clown  on  the  rough  baki.l 
earth  that  bordered  on  the  river  edge,  too  tired  for 
further  effort. 

"Mrs.  Lycll,  you  are  better  here  in  the  gully  than 
you  would  be  in  the  open,  you  and  your  husband.  See, 
here  is  a  craggy  projection  of  stone.  It  will  give  you 
a  little  protection  and  something  to  lean  against.  I'll 
lift  you  up,  Lyell.  Will  you  stay  here,  too,  Miss  Wind- 
sor, until  I  can  find  some  better  shelter  fo.  you per- 
haps a  cellar?  Surely  there  must  be  a  :llar  left, 
though  it  does  not  look  now  as  though  human  bci- 
had  ever  lived  here." 

Lenox  talked  rapidly,  fighting  inanition.  For  such 
weariness  there  was  nothing  between  feverish  energy 
and  despair. 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  Vera  pleaded.  "I  shall  he 
better  moving  about."  He  looked  at  her  and  saw  from 
the  pale  anguish  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  in  the  s.  nio 
mood  as  himself;  and  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  luid 
out  his  hand. 

"Come,  then,"  he  said. 

She  took  his  outstretched  hand  in  silence.  They  h:i<l 
kept  up  the  show  of  cheerfulness  in  the  river  Ioul' 
enough.   It  was  impossible  to  pretend  any  longer. 

Immediately  in  front  of  them  passed  the  man  witli 
the  chattering  teeth,  staggering  like  a  drunkard.   He 
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snatched  eagerly  at  Lenox's  proffered  arm  and  pointed 
mutely  toward  the  spot  where  home  once  stood.  It 
was  not  easy  to  find  the  exact  place,  but  at  last  they 
halted  before  a  tjoughly  outlined  hole,  and  stared 
down  through  the  twilight  to  where,  amid  the  debris, 
lay  the  huddled  body  of  a  woman,  burned  to  naked- 
ness, her  bare  shapeless  arms  stretched  over  the  baby 
she  would  fain  have  saved.  The  man  loosened  his 
hold  on  the  supporting  arm,  but  no  words  came  to 
any  of  them.  At  last  the  widowed  husband  raised  his 
head  and  turned  it  toward  Vera.  His  face  was  like  a 
skull,  with  sockets  in  which  the  eyes  were  almost  as 
sightless  as  those  of  Ned  Lyell.  With  the  cry  of  a 
madman  he  threw  his  hands  upward  and  broke  the 
silence. 

"Nothing  to  live  for!"  he  shrieked. 

With  unfaltering  steps,  now,  he  turned  and  ran  back 
to  the  river,  the  indifferent  river,  willing  to  act  either 
as  savior  or  as  murderer.  With  a  sob,  Vera  caught 
Frank's  hand  and  held  it  nervously.  They  heard  a  dull 
splash,  but  neither  of  them  moved. 

Around  them  people  stood  in  speechless  groups, 
knowing  that  the  charred  lumps  scattered  here  and 
there  were  human  bodies,  but  without  comment  to 
make.  Even  tears  failed.  Almost  naked,  cold,  wet, 
hungry,  they  were  nerveless  and  hopeless  as  well. 
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"Mr.  Lenox,"  Vera  whispered,  "can't  you  do  sr'me- 
thiuR:?    We  shall  all  be  maniacs  before  morning!" 

Her  appeal  maddened  him.  It  was  so  impossible  to 
think  of  any  refuge  or  resource ;  but  in  the  impulsive 
movement  which  was  his  only  answer,  he  stumbled  over 
a  rough  spot,  stooped  to  push  away  the  heaped  ashes, 
looked  closer,  and  shouted  aloud: 

"Here  are  potato  hills !  Come,  dig !  We  shall  have 
food !" 

The  spell  of  apathy  broke.  A  score  of  hands  wore 
scratching  like  wild  beasts,  exultant  over  the  poor 
possibility  of  supper. 

Lenox  caught  at  the  arm  of  a  sturdy  old  man,  whose 
two  cows  came  with  him  from  the  wa*- r. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "I'm  sure  you  are  willing  to  help 
the  children  out  a  bit.  Let's  gather  them  and  see  how 
far  the  milk  will  go." 

"That's  right,  bring  'em  along!  I  guess  the  kids 
have  the  first  show,"  said  the  olu  fellow  cheerfuliv. 
"But  you'll  have  to  get  some  one  else  to  do  your  milk- 
in'.  I  can't."  He  held  up  a  hand  puffed  and  shape- 
less. "Ain't  it  lucky  it's  the  left?  Anyway,  I  saved 
the  critters." 

Another  bonanza.  Mothers  'vho  had  lost  their  chil- 
dren gathered  orphaned  children  around  ihe  font 
where,  on  his  knees,  a  volunteer  milked  into  one  after 
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another  of  the  little  cups  made  by  tiny  pairs  of  black- 
ened hands.  Ah !  The  warm  delicious  milk ! 

And  now  the  reaction  set  in.  Society  asserted  its 
sway;  regular  bands  set  to  work  to  clear  a  little  shel- 
ter in  the  cellars,  where  women  and  children  were 
bidden  to  huddle  close  together  for  warmth.  Some- 
times enough  half-charred  wood  was  found  to  build 
a  little  fire,  where  garme-its,  ragged  and  scorched  by 
their  rough  experience,  might  be  dried. 

\'era  pointed  out  a  bigger  hole,  where  a  bit  of  stone 
foundation  rising  above  the  ground  and  a  few  heavy 
beams  still  stretching  from  side  to  side,  gave  fair 
promise  of  shelter. 

"Wait  here,  just  a  moment,  Miss  Windsor,  while  I 
go  down  and  clear  out  a  little  of  the  rubbish.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  sit  in  such  ashes." 

Lenox  caught  the  edge  and  let  himsflf  Jown,  v  hile 
the  girl  and  the  group  that  gathered  instantly  around 
her  waited.  Then  he  reappeared  with  muscles  tense 
and  eyes  set. 

"Not  there!"  he  said  to  Vora's  questioning  glance. 
"Not  there,  in  God's  nan.e!  Come  away!" 

He  caught  her  almost  roughly  and  drew  her  toward 
another  hole.  She  asked  no  questions,  and  if  she  had, 
how  could  he  have  Lold  her  that  the  pit  held  a  dozen 
upright  bodies,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  in  a  last 
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witness  to  the  love  which  had  bound  them  together 
even  in  death. 

But  at  last  in  one  of  these  mean  refuges,  huddkvl 
against  other  women  and  children,  and  glad  of  the 
mutual  warmth,  Lenox  left  Vera,  and  went  back  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyell. 

A  score  of  those  who  had  outlived  fire  and  flooil 
were  now  collapsing,  and  all  that  their  fellow  sufferers 
could  do  was  to  lay  them  gently  on  the  earth.  The  de- 
voted priest,  himself  in  agony,  shorn  of  his  robes  of 
office,  because  he  had  taken  them  from  his  back  to 
soak  in  water  and  use  for  the  protection  of  others,  now 
knelt  by  the  dying,  prayed,  and  pronounced  absolution. 
There  was  no  question  of  creed. 

Mrs.  Lyell  had  been  tearing  to  shreds  her  petticoat 
to  bind  poultices  of  soft  mud  over  her  husband's 
bums.    She  looked  up  quietly  as  Lenox  approached. 

"Mr.  Lenox,"  she  said,  "a  man  just  drowned  him- 
self in  front  of  us." 

"Yes,  his  wife  and  baby  were  burned." 

"He  was  wise,"  she  said  simply.  "Now,  Ned,  let  me 
put  my  arm  on  this  side.  Don't  try  to  hurry.  Mr. 
Lenox,  i.<?  there  any  possibility  of  getting  food  for  my 
husband?" 

"Miss  Wind.sor  is  saving  two  or  three  delicious  po- 
tatoes for  you."  Frank  answered  cheerfully.    "To  be 
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sure,  we  do  not  serve  them  with  salt,  but  they  are  done 
to  a  turn  by  Ihe  natural  method." 

"That's  my  condition,  too.  They  ought  just  to  suit 
me,"  said  Lyell  grimly. 

"Cellars  are  admirable  places  in  their  way.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  never  been  half  appreciated,"  Lenox 
went  on. 

He  settled  his  own  particular  charges  as  comfortably 

as  possible. 
"And  this  is  to-night.   What  will  to-morrow  be?" 

said  Vera. 

"To-morrow  you  will  see  your  father." 

"Don't!  When  I  think  of  the  grief  he  is  in  at  this 
moment,  I  can't  bear  it  !*;— and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  contritely. 

"I  have  nothing  to  pardon,  and  everything  to  thank 
you  for,"  she  answered.  "And  now  are  you  not  going 
to  try  for  a  little  rest  yourself?" 

"Not  just  yet.  There's  plenty  to  be  done  yet." 

"And  of  course  you  are  one  of  those  to  help  do  it." 

"Well,  I  trust  so." 

Near  the  hole  he  met  Svenson. 

"Har  your  coat,  young  man,"  he  said.  "Ay  tak  ham 
off  van  the  horses  gat  in  vater,  but  hay  pooty  vat.  Ay 
ban  rubbin'  down  the  horses  vit  my  nwn.    .'\y  hope 
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thay  nat  hart.  Ay  tank  you  mooch.  Ay  navar  jjat 
tham  down  to  the  river,  without  you  tall  me  poet  dase 
coats  on.  You  vas  pooty  poot  fallar.  Say,  vat  is  the 
name  of  dat  leetle  farm  you  vant  me  to  ship  grain  to  ? 
Ay  ban  tinkin'  about  so  many  odar  things.  Ay  forgat." 

"Oh,  we  can't  talk  business  now.  There  is  too  much 
to  do.  If  we  ever  get  out  of  this  place  alive,  I'll  come 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Svenson." 

"Yas,  af  we  ever  gat  back  to  a  place  vere  there  ain't 
no  damn  trees.  Ay  tall  you,  a  fallar  vants  to  lif  on 
farm.  Ay  ban  buyin*  lumber,  an'  das  fire,  he  hurt  me 
pooty  bad." 

Lenox  looked  at  him  curiously  and  passed  on. 

The  wind  rose  with  the  night  and  flung  a  whirlwind 
of  dust  and  cinders  over  the  holes  where  men  and 
women  slept  and  shivered  and  slept  again,  hungry  and 
scorched,  but  forgetting  all  in  blessed  unconsciousness. 

Three  or  four  times  during  the  night  Mrs.  Lycll 
slipped  away  from  her  unconscious  companions,  and 
crept  to  the  river  bank,  bringing  back  fresh  handfuls 
of  mud,  to  relieve  the  dried  poultices. 

"Jean,"  whispered  her  husband,  "blessed  as  it  is  to 
have  you  caring  for  me  in  this  way,  I  don't  want  you 
to  lose  the  sleep  you  need  so  much.  Don't  keep  me  on 
your  mind  any  longer." 

"Let  me  practise  a  tiny  bit  of  self-denial  on  my  own 
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part.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  forget  at  once  the  lesson  you  have  taught 
me?"  She  stooped  and  kissed  his  blackened  check. 

"Ah,  Ned,  I  am  haunted  by  the  old  words  about  be- 
ing saved  as  by  fire.  When  this  is  all  over,  and  you  and 
I  have  begun  to  live,  it  will  become,  in  memory,  a  holy 
baptism.  But,  ah,"  she  said,  "will  morning  never  come? 
I  wonder  if  the  sun  has  been  burned  out  of  the 
heavens !" 
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CHAPTER   XVI 


HELP  I 


Meanwhile  to  east  and  south  and  west  and  north 
had  sped  the  telegraphic  message : 

"A  forest  fire  is  raging  around  Pine  Vale  and  sur- 
rounding villages.  All  communication  is  cut  off.  The 
north-bound  express  probably  lost!  Fearful  loss  of 
life!" 

The  excited  "Extry!  Extry!"  of  the  newsboys,  as 
they  rushed  out  with  the  first  news  of  disaster,  reached 
Mr.  Kemyss'  ears  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  openeil 
the  office  window  and  beckoned.  The  impersonal  hor- 
ror with  which  one  reads  of  the  misfortunes  of  others 
gave  way  to  startled  apprehension.  Did  not  Mr.  Wind- 
sor say  something  about — 

He  took  the  laconic  words  in  big  black  type  and  laid 
them  on  the  desk  before  his  chief.  Windsor  slowly 
put  on  his  eye-glasses  and  peered  questioningly  at  the 
head-lines  for  an  instant.  His  jaw  dropped  and  shut 
again  with  a  snap  as  he  whirled  around  to  his  tele- 
phone. 
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"Certainly  the  train  would  not  have  run  into  such 
a  trap!"  iic  gasped  up  at  Kemyss,  as  he  waited  one 
horrible  moment  for  his  connection. 

No,  the  railroad  office  could  give  no  definite  infor- 
mat-on.  The  express  had  passed  the  southernmost 
point  of  communication,  and  probably  gone  safely 
through.  They  were  even  now  organizing  a  relief 
train,  which  should  repair  the  track  sufficiently  to  get 
at  Uie  point  of  distress.  Medical  assistance,  trainmen, 
food,  clothes,  blankets  were  being  rushed  together. 

"See  here,  this  is  Nicholas  Windsor,"  the  old  man 
btgan  very  deliberately.  "Do  you  hear?  You  let  mc 
have  an  engine  with  a  good  crew  and  a  hand-car  in 
half  an  hour,  if  it  costs  all  outdoors.  Don't  keep  me 
waiting  five  minutes,  or  I— I'll— I'll  wreck  your  old 
road !"  His  voice  rose  to  a  perfect  bellow,  that  might 
have  shattered  the  receiver. 

"Now,  Kemyss,  you'll  go  with  me.  Telephone  Doc- 
tor Norris  to  join  us  at  the  station  with  cotton  and  lin- 
iment and  stuflF.  I  believe  we'd  better  take  some 
canned  soups  and  blank'  ts.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
else?" 

The  puffing  engine  stood  ready  when  the  little  party 
reached  the  station,  and  the  engineer  gave  Nicholas 
Windsor  a  friendly  nod.  Everylx)dy  knew  Nick  Wind- 
sor.   He   was  public   property.    An   anxious  official 
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touched  his  hat  and  laid  a  dctaininj;  hand  for  an  in- 
stant on  his  arm. 

"I  only  want  to  say,  sir.  that  a  train  will  be  off  in  .1 
very  short  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  ^n. 
And  you're  taking  your  life  in  your  hands,  not  only  or 
account  of  the  fire,  but  even  more  from  the  danger  of 
being  thrown  from  the  track  if  your  engine  strikes  a 
bit  that  has  been  burned  out." 

"Well,  you've  given  nic  a  good  engineer.  Tha»'s  his 
business." 

"All  his  skill  may  not  save  you,  sir." 

"See  here,"  said  the  old  man  soUmnly  "my  daugh- 
ter is  up  in  that  hell  somewhere.  H  she's  alive,  I 
mean  to  find  her.  H  she's  dead,  I'm  willing  to  follow 
her.  She's  all  I've  got  in  the  world! *'  All  he  had  in 
the  world!  And  he  a  mulli-millionaire!  The  official 
put  this  statement  away  to  bo  thought  about.  Aloud 
he  said: 

"Very  well,  sir.  I  hope  you  may  find  Miss  Windsor 
safe.  Pull  out,  Dick." 

The  engineer  ojjcncd  the  throttle. 

"Make  time  while  you  can,  Dick.  The  track  won't 
be  so  smooth  farther  on,"  said  Windsor. 

It  was  a  silent  party  that  sped  off  to  northwar^l  in 
the  hazy  late  afternoon.  They  rushed  on  and  on,  with 
only  an  imperative  shriek  to  clear  the  track,  willami 
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slowing  up,  through  one  little  country  town  after  an- 


other. 


'Rut 


Once  in  .1  while  the  ol«l  m.m  would  nrittcr, 
she  would  have  telegraphed!"  and  as  promptly  answer 
himself  with  a  groan,  "Rut  she  couldn't  tjlegraph." 

The  night  fell,  intensely  daik,  and  l)ands  of  smoke, 
dense,  solid  and  greasy,  like  something  tangil)lc,  lay 
across  the  way.  The  big  luadlight  shot  its  mcssngc  of 
safety  only  a  little  distance  through  the  impenetrable 
air,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted,  nnw  and  then,  far  to 
northward  lay  a  band  of  yellow  light,  sinister  to  watch- 
iiii,'  eyes.  The  yellow  band  grew  wider  and  more  un- 
earthly, and  now  a  rt  d  spo.  iLimed  in  front.  The  loco- 
motive came  to  a  halt  uihI  a  fireman  ran  ahead.  Could 
that  possibly  he  the  liea<ll  ,'ht  of  another  train? 

"Only  a  burning  trie  close  to  the  track,"  shouted  the 
returning  emissary,  leaping  up  to  pile  more  coal  on  the 
furnace. 

"Cjentlemen,  twist  your  arms  a'l  together,  to  steady 
yourselves  if  she  lurches,"  said  the  engineer. 

On  again  they  sped  throjigh  the  blackness,  the  whis- 
tle screaming  it  -  warning  to  .nny  mysterious  thing  that 
might  lie  across  its  track,  vud  now  tall  colunuis  of  fire 
resolve  ]  themselves,  on  ai.jjroach,  into  pine  trees  that 
loomed  here  and  there;  and  ghastly  spuits  of  blue 
tlame  sprang  from  what  look    1  like  solid  ground  on 
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cither  han<l.   The  telegraph  poles  made  a  long  proce-* 
sion  of  signal  ftrcs. 

Suddenly  the  engine  swayed,  staggered  and  came  V> 
a  Mandxtill  under  the  cotnniand  of  the  im|)erativi; 
hrakes,  while  the  little  gf^up  was  f!ung  from  side  to 
side. 

In  front  of  them  lay  a  narrow  strip  where  misshapin 
masses  of  steel  instead  "f  tracks  told  the  tale. 

"I  guess  this  is  our  limit,  gentlemen,  said  the  en- 
gineer. 

"And  no  sign  of  the  express  yet!"  Windsc"- 
groaned. 

No  one  tried  to  reassure  !iim.  There  are  times  when 
conditions  give  the  evident  lie  to  hope. 

In  silence  the  hand-car  was  dragged  down  an<l 
pulled  across  the  gulf  to  where  the  tracks  resumct! 
their  course.  And  now,  with  broad  backs  and  narrow 
backs  ri.sing  and  bending  rhythmically,  they  hurried  .'it 
a  slower  rate,  until,  with  a  fierce  whirl,  they  fouiil 
themselves  on  the  ground  over  a  sunken  culvert.  Tin  11 
it  was  up  and  at  it  again  through  the  dreary  niglit, 
with  infinite  pains  and  maddening  delays,  sometiuio^ 
where  a  burning  tree  lay  across  the  track,  .somctinu-i 
where  a  tiny  .stream  made  them  tug  and  sweat  to  g<:i 
their  heavy  wagon  across,  sometimes  where  the  lut 
earth  compelled  them  to  shovel  a  pathway  boorc  'hoy 
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darti'  to  croM  it     I'ttrrly  forjjrtful  of  thrir  pain  ami 
wcaritujts.  hut  with  hearts  heavy   with  apprehtnsioti, 

they  toiled. 

I»  v.  <    \ow  work  at  !kM.  aii.l  t!«e  hrM  jjray  of  morn- 
trei'p''  '  "IM'ti  thiiu  when,  in  the  wa«.te.  they 
11     J,,  'ore  a  few  twisted  ro|K's  of  steel 

Pine  \'aIo.   There  was  no  cross- 
.,  i      i  .,.       ^ineer  p!^i"tcd  across   it  the  dis- 
tf  '      ii;  M  a  otjarred  heap. 
.<  1        s  y  1  that  is  left  of  tl»e  ixpress  train, 
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■luin.  V  here  once  stotMl  the  country  station, 
a  heap  of  coal  was  hurniiiK  fiercely.  No  vestige  of 
a  town  remained.  Even  the  dust  of  the  streets  was 
turned  to  ashes,  and  mingled  with  the  eddies  of 
sinoi<e  which  hung  over  the  scene  of  King  I'irc's  de- 
vastating triumph.  Sky  and  earth  were  a  uniform 
gr:-.\,  v'lioiit  sign  of  color  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
urn  in  heaven  or  life  on  earth. 

,\  moment  Windsor  glaro<l  at  the  ruin,  then  he 
raised  lo  heaven  a  grea  r>  lik^'  that  of  a  maddened 
bull. 

And  I'ncn,  from  nowhere,  there  rang  out  an  answer- 
ing cry.  So  unreal  it  sounded  that  the  cluster  of  men 
on  the  '.land-car  gasped  as  though  they  were  hearing 
the  waii  of  ghosts.  But  now  iiuirian  licaJs  pc-crcd  from 
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the  cartli.  and  across  the  ashes  a  young  man  came 
bounding. 

"Mr.  Windsor!   Mr.  Windsor!"  cried  Francis  Len- 
ox.   "She's  here,  perfectly  safe !    Thank  God,  you'vo 


come 


The  old  man  leaned  on  him  a  moment  and  fairly 
trembled  in  his  relief. 

"Take  me  there,"  he  gasped. 

"Relief!  Relief!"  The  joyous  shout  passed  from 
hole  to  hole. 

Windsor  anil  his  daughter  were  sobbing  in  each 
other's  arms,  surrouniled  by  an  excitcil  and  voluble 
crowd,  crying,  laughing,  clutching  the  new-comers  in 
an  anguish  of  joy,  hungry  for  a  hand-clasp  with  the 
dear  world  which  had  seemed  so  far  away. 

Windsor  still  held  liis  daughter's  somewhat  sooty 
face  tight  against  his  big  shoulder  while  Lenox,  with 
many  interruptions  from  the  throng  around,  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  their  adventures.  Widi  her  hand  still 
clasped  by  her  father's,  the  girl  turned  shyly. 

"It  was  fortunate  for  a  good  many  of  us,  father, 
that  Mr.  Lenox  was  here  to  help  us.  He  came  up  to 
the  train.  He  didn't  tell  you  that.  Left  his  safe  place 
in  the  river  to  lift  us  down.   Thank  him,  dad." 

Windsor  grasped  Frank's  hand  in  a  tight  grip,  but 
he  said  nothing.  Only  his  eyes  wore  a  satisfied  cxprcs- 
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sion,  as  though  he  were  saying  to  himself,  "I  told 

you  so." 
"We  w;re  all  in  the  same  box.   I  did  nothing."  said 

Frank. 

"Nothings  arc  all  like  ciphers,"  she  answered,  with 
a  kind  of  roturn  of  her  usual  gaiety.  "How  much  they 
mean  depen»ls  on  whether  the  man,  like  other  units, 
stands  in  front  of  them  or  behind  them.  There  is  a 
dark  saying  for  you." 

She  turned  again  to  her  father  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
"I  can't  help  it."  she  said,  marking  the  half  admira- 
tion, half  amu.  Mtient  with  which  Frnik  watched  her. 
"I  have  to  hug  him.  He  is  so  beautiful.  Don't  you 
think  so,  too?" 

"Ho  is  as  lovely  as  a  seraph,"  said  Frank.  "At  least 
his  clean  face  is  a  ;.^velty  in  I'inc  Vale." 

There  was  good  comradeship  in  the  way  these  two 
spoke  to  each  other  that  made  Kcmyss  feel  miles  awa> 
as  she  turned  now  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  to  an- 
swer his  qucstiors  about  the  fire.  Those  others  had 
thought  of  life  and  death  in  company.  They  were 
bound  by  ties  of  common  peril,  as  close  as  those  of 
common  blood.  He  was  a  stranger  to  ihat  new  world 
which  they  were  entering  together. 

A  thousand  schemes  began  to  revolve  in  his  brain 
at  the  moment  of  greeting  her,  but  they  were  chiefly 
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schemes  that  ieft  her  out.  She  had  once  been  a  possi- 
ble investment.  Now  she  looked  less  desirable,  and 
her  clothes  were  tumbled  and  ragged. 

"Now  come  and  see  Mr.  Lyell.  He  was  horribly 
burned  in  trying  to  save  his  wife.  Ah,  Doctor  Norris 
is  with  him  already." 

"Lyell!  Great  Scott!  He,  too?  Was  all  St.  Etienno 
on  this  pleasure  excursion?"  Windsor  exclaimed,  as 
she  drew  him  away.  But  Lenox  saw  the  two  brought 
to  a  halt  by  the  solid  Svenson. 

"Say,  as  thas  your  boss?"  he  asked  of  Frank,  as  he 
stretched  out  a  friendly  paw.  "You  gat  a  pooty  gout 
man  har,  old  fallar." 

"Your  stock  seems  to  be  up  to-day,  Frank.  You 
ought  to  get  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  your  ad- 
mirers. Glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  Glad  you  think  well  of 
my  hired  man !'' — and  Windsor  was  gone. 

"Flay  as  a  quar  ol'  duck.  Vail,  Ay  guess  Ay  go 
home  now.   My  vife,  she  ban  lookin*  for  me." 

The  excellent  Svenson  shook  Lenox's  hand,  mount- 
ed one  of  his  horses  and  started  placidly  on  his  way 

Like  the  disordered  visions  of  an  anguished  sleep 
were  the  days  that  followed.  The  plain  over  which 
Childe  Roland  traveled  in  mystery  and  darkness  coiilil 
not  appal  the  imagination  as  did  this  desolate  waste 
on  which  the  pitiless  sunshine  beat.    Half  suspected 
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horrors  were  here  turned  to  bald  realities,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  were  left  a  few  fragments  of  human 
life,  shut  ofT  from  all  other  human  lives,  but  bound  in 
intimate  ties  with  each  other  by  their  common  needs 
and  common  peril.   When,  at  last,  far  off.  the  pufT  of 
an  engine  rose  skyward  from  the  blank  horizon,  sig- 
naling the   coming   of   help    from   the    dear   remote 
world  of  happiness,  men  and  women  gazed  at  it  with 
awe,  and  sobbed  aloud.    A  mile  away  it  halted,  and 
poured  forth  its  human  stream ;  then  came  soft  merci- 
ful hands  laid  on  aching  burns,  the  carrying  of  the 
maimed,  like  Ned  Lyell.  to  the  train  and  to  waiting 
hospitals,  the  burial  of  unknown  dead   in  nameless 
graves,  the  vision  of  a  white-faced  man,  silently  dig- 
ging, with  his  own  hands,  the  long  trcrch  that  should 
contain  the  crumbled   fragments  of  what   had   once 
been  his  family,  the  childless  mother  snatching  at  the 
waif,  eager  to  get  something  that  she  might  love  ;  and, 
when  the  springs  of  emotion  and  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  were  laid  bare,  the  reporters  standing  about  and 
jotting  down  the  details,  thai  the  ends  of  the  earth 
might   glut   themselves    with   anguish.      Always   antl 
everywhere,  with  food  and  clothes  and  doctor,  the  gen- 
erous and  kindly  yet  callous  world  must  send  the  little 
ticking  machine  of  a  temporary  telegraph,  whose  every 
metallic  message  rouses  new  generosity. 
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Every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  was  at  work 
helping  some  one  else,  and  waiting  until  there  should 
be  room  on  the  outgoing  train  for  the  uninjuroil. 
Vera,  like  Lenox,  had  burns  that  at  ordinary  times 
might  have  counted  as  ailments,  but  now  they  wtri- 
too  busy  to  have  any  satisfaction  in  their  maladies. 

The  first  duty  had  been  to  care  for  the  suffering  but 
still  living.  When  the  hospital  train  slipped  back 
to  St.  Etienne,  it  left  behind  it  that  other  duty  to  t la- 
dead.  There  could  be  no  great  ceremony  about  it.  Tin- 
kindest  office  to  those  misshapen  masses  was  to  ^jct 
them  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible,  with  rude  mark- 
ings above  that  might  hereafter  serve  to  identify  thnii. 
Here  a  shattered  family  sobbed  while  the  priest  spokt 
a  few  solemn  words  above  the  hasty  grave ;  there  lay 
the  unknown  and  unclaimed  in  a  long  row,  to  be  put 
away  by  strangers. 

"Say,  look  at  Windsor!  He's  as  husky  a  gravc-di)^- 
ger  as  any  of  us,  ain't  he?  I  tell  you  the  old  man 
hasn't  forgotten  how  to  swing  his  arms,  though  I  Ik  t 
it's  a  good  many  years  since  he  quit  cuttin'  down 
trees." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  who  was  working  >'u\c 
by  side  with  Cyril  Kemyss  nudged  him  and  point  it! 
at  the  broad  back  in  front.  Kemyss  looked,  saw  Iamiov 
helping  at  the  gruesome  task,  saw  Vera  come  across 
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the  ashes  to  speak  to  thetn  and  batnl  and  envied  them 
all.  He  had  l)ecn  a  long  timt  in  huililinfj  up  an  inti- 
macy with  Vera  Windsor  by  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods ;  now  it  seemed  vanished  into  thin  air.  There  was 
no  reason  why  it  should.  Tlu  readjustments  in  hu- 
man relations  are  such  intanpl;Ie  tliinj:^.^  fh.tt  w-  can 
not  tell  what  or  whence  they  arc.  Kcmyss  f»'lt  that  in 
sonic  way,  neither  father  nor  daughter  was  >o  inach 
his  as  before,  and  this  other  young  man  was  to  blame. 
And  yet  his  suspicion  was  nothing  but  the  reflex  uf  his 
own  budding  tlisloyalty  to  them.  Whatever  its  source, 
there  it  was,  gnawing,  growing  on  his  con.sciousni>;>. 

"Ain't  the  old  man  lucky?"  went  on  his  fellow 
worker,  unconsciously  playing  the  role  of  Satan.  "Tell 
you,  the  rest  of  the  world  can  burn  up,  but  he's  all 
right.  That  is  what  it  means  to  be  born  lucky  the  way 
he  is.  Other  people  lose  their  children  and  wives,  but 
you  can  just  bet  he  doesn't.  It's  always  that  way. 
They  say  the  fire  hasn't  touched  the  Windsor  lumber 
tract.  Just  went  out  of  its  way  to  let  his  timber  stand, 
as  if  he'd  built  a  barlxd  wire  fence  in  the  air  to  keep 
the  flames  off.  It  begins  two  or  three  miles  cast  of 
here.  You  could  most  see  the  edge  of  it  over  there,  if 
the  smoke  wasn't  so  thick.  'Twouldn't  have  hurt  him 
til  lose  a  little,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  if  we've 
saved  our  lives,  that's  about  all  we  haze  got !" 
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"Oh,  well,  Windsor  doesn't  hold  much  in  that  com- 
pany. They  got  him  to  give  his  name  and  take  a  little 
stock  in  order  to  float  it.  It  is  nearly  all  owned  by 
small  investors.  So  you  needn't  feel  so  badly  about  its 
not  beinj?  burned."  Kcmyss  was  half  amused  at  tlif 
small  envy  of  the  man,  his  mind  being  chiefly  occupied 
by  his  own  affairs. 

Just  then  Doctor  Norris  came  up. 

"Mr.  Kemyss,"  he  said,  "we  arc  in  need  of  somt 
more  medical  supplies  from  the  train.  Would  you  l)i 
willing  to  go  for  them?"  Kemyss  stared  at  him  a!>- 
scntly  for  a  moment,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  still  lingering  alxDut  those  hazy  tree-tops  in  the 
east.   Suddenly  his  eyes  brightened. 

"Certainly  I'll  go,  Norris,"  he  answert<l.  "Just  give 
me  a  list  of  what  you  want." 

The  train  lay  over  a  mile  to  the  south,  as  near  as 
it  had  been  possible  to  bring  it  on  the  hastily-mended 
tracks.  The  greater  part  of  it  had  already  returm  I 
to  St.  Eticnne,  taking  the  wounded  to  the  hospital-. 
and  only  a  box-car  or  two  with  supplies  was  left  to 
the  helpers.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  cars  stood  the 
little  machine  by  which  an  occasional  message  spr,! 
back  to  the  world.  Just  now  it  was  deserted  and  un- 
guarded lik(  the  rest  cf  the  cars.  Providence — or  the 
devil — was  on  his  side.    Kemyss  looked  around  and 
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saw  only  a  solitary  man  tinkering  at  a  disordered 

wheel. 
"Know  where  I  can  find  the  medical  supplies?"  he 

asked. 

"I  think  they  arc  in  there,  sir."  The  man  ha.dly 
raised  his  head  from  his  work. 

"Thank  you."  Kemyss  swung  himself  up  and  stood 
before  the  bit  of  brass  work. 

"Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  he  said  to  himself.  "What 
is  the  name  of  that  reporter  from  the  Sun*  Howard? 
Howell?  Howison?  That's  it,  Howison.  Luckily  I 
know  how  to  operate  the  thing.  That's  one  advantage 
of  banging  around  the  world  as  I  have.  It  gives  a 
man  resources.  It's  hardly  necessary  to  sign  a  name, 
though.  They're  crazy  for  news  from  up  here,  and 
they'll  take  anything.  However,  it's  just  as  well  to 
cinch  it." 

Almost  as  he  thought,  his  fingers  began  to  play: 

"Timothy  Norton,  4  Sauviur  Terrace,  St.  Eticnne. 
Tf  any  of  our  comi)anies  sluiiiii.  buy  like  mad.  You  un- 
derstand.   K." 

Tlie  medical  siip[)Iics  lay  heaped  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car.  He  leisurely  picked  out  the  articles  for 
wbicli  he  had  ronic.  and  let  half  an  hour  slip  by.  Once 
in  a  while  he  looked  out  from  tlic  car  door.  At  la.st, 
ppcruig  through  the  growing  dusk,  he  thought  he  saw 
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sotnc  darker  s|K)ts  movinff  over  the  ^ound,  and  again 
he  hurried  to  the  sounder. 

"To  the  St.  Etienne  Sun:  Entire  tract  of  Windsor 
Lumber  Co.  wipe<l  out  by  the  I'inc  Vale  fire.  Millimis 
of  dollars'  loss.  Howison." 

"There,  that  will  Ixr  in  flaminp  head-lines  with  har- 
rowing details  in  the  morning  edition.  It's  a  'sc(xi;i,' 
too.  I  need  only  give  them  a  hint  and  they'll  invent  ;il! 
the  circumstantial  particulars  thcm.selves." 

He  laughed  to  himself  at  the  exquisite  humor  of  if. 
How  many  people  would  chuckle  at  the  thought  that 
old  Midas  was  going  to  lose  a  big  sum!  The  misfor- 
tunes of  the  rich  are  a  wonderful  source  of  comfort 
to  the  rest  of  us.  He  could  hear  the  unctuous  satisfai- 
tion  with  which  heads  of  families  would  read  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  ncw;^  aloud  at  the  breakfast  tables  nf 
numerous  homes,  and  add,  "Well,  it  isn't  only  the  jxH^r 
who  arc  human.  I'm  glad  Mr.  Windsor  pays  his  sli aro 
of  the  bill."  And  the  joke  of  it  was  that  he  wouldn't 
After  all,  he,  Kemyss,  was  doing  his  employer  tin 
harm.  The  stock  would  come  back  to  its  normal  valnc 
as  soon  as  the  truth  was  known,  and  if  the  small  in- 
vestors were  crowdod  out,  wiiv.  small  investors  don't 
count.  Moving  nimbly  with  tlic  exhilaration  of  tluir 
mcssa.t^e,  his  fingers  rcsunuMl  ilitir  work. 

"11.    ?\tillar,    Srcrctarv    Windsor    Lumber    Co..    St. 
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Eticnnc.  Your  woods,  Pine  Vale,  wholly  destroyed  by 
the  fire.   Purron." 

"He  won't  know  who  'Burron*  is,  but  it  will  give 
the  old  rascal  a  night  of  nervous  i.rostralion  Ufore  he 
sees  the  morning  paper.  This  is  a  r<al  stroke  of  genius. 
Mill?.r*'-  the  kind  of  a  ntan  who  haf.  panic  latent  in  his 
brain  all  the  time.  I  hope  we'll  get  back  to  town  in 
time  to  see  some  of  the  fun.  At  any  inte,  there's  no 
possible  means  of  detection  that  I  can  sec." 

The  next  moment  he  had  lcai)cd  from  the  car  and 
met  the  on-comcrs. 

"I  don't  know  but  I  may  have  to  ask  one  of  you  to 
help  me  carry  some  of  this  stufif  to  the  doctors ;  there's 
almost  too  much  for  one,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so.  There's  no  use  in  your  try- 
ing to  carry  two  men's  load,"  said  the  first  new  ar- 
rival. 

"Oh,  I  guess  everybody  is  trying  to  do  a  little  more 
than  he  can,'  Mr.  Kcmyss  answered  cheerfully. 
"When  people  arc  suffering  as  tluy  are  here,  a  man 
does  not  stop  to  think  about  himself." 
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Otiicr  trains  came  and  went ;  the  dead  were  buried 
and  the  livinjij  taken  to  homes  far  away,  until  a  n«\v 
Pine  Vale  shouUI  spring?  tip —  ;i  FMnc  Vale  not  of  the 
sweet-snu'Iling  woodland,  but  of  the  desolate  wa:^te 
where  firewecd  and  unhappv  brush woo<i  only  half 
hid  the  blackened  earth,  a  widowed  village,  filled  witli 
memories  of  the  dead.  The  wound  healed  and  th( 
world  forgot  it,  but  the  ugly  scar  still  marred  the 
banks  of  the  rushing  little  stream. 

And  now,  when  it  came  their  turn  to  go  and  tin- 
train  pulled  oflf  southward,  Lenox  came  to  the  se:it 
where  Miss  Windsor  and  her  father  were. 

"I  must  say  good-by  to  you  here."  he  said.  "I  .ini 
going  to  change  at  the  junction  and  go  west  in  a  few 
moments." 

"Why,  Frank,  won't  you  come  home  with  us?" 
Windsor  looked  up  sharply.  "You've  earned  a  bit  of  a 
rest.  ( ;rave-<li.t,'ging  is  tiresome  work,  both  for  the 
arms  ant'  for  tic  heart." 
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"Thank  you,"  rcplictl  Frank.  "I  think  I  will  ro 
back  to  work." 

"Well."  saici  the  ohi  man  whimsically,  "I  mu-^t  luiy 
you  arc  a  shabby  Uxjking  creature  tu  be  representing  a 
respectable  firm." 

"I  think  it  i»  hardly  becoming  for  you  to  jeer  at 
Mr.  Lenox  ior  his  apiK'ar.incc  when  I  am  such  a  sjKrc- 
tacle,"  Vera  ini«  rruptcd,  smiling'  up  at  Frank.  "What 
do  you  think,  Mr.  Lenox,  of  the  brute  of  a  father  who 
permits  his  dau^jhter  to  wear  such  a  panxly  of  a  hat  as 
that?"  She  wavcil  her  hand  toward  the  lx'ilraKKle«l 
object  that  a  <lay  or  two  Iwforc  had  Uen  a  picturesque 
sweeping  affair,  with  soft  plumes. 

"Never  mind,  Vera,  no  one  will  look  at  the  hat.  You 
are  all  right,  whatever  you  wear,"  said  the  fond 
[larent. 

"Well,  with  what  I  left  in  my  dress-suit  case  at  Min- 
ium, and  what  I  can  buy,  I  hope  I  may  at  least  live  up 
to  the  country  standard,  Mr.  Windsor,"  said  I'rank. 
".\t  any  rate,  I  think  it  best  to  go  on.  I  want  to  settle 
things  with  Svenson.  He  has  promisid  mo  all  his 
grain,  and  you  know,  sir,  how  nnich  that  will  mean  to 
nu'.  I  think  Fd  best  !)ind  the  barg.tin  while  the  fervor 
is  on  him." 

Miss  Windsor  nod«led  her  approval  of  his  decision, 
and  he  was  gratified  that  she  should  care.    Ho  felt  'c- 
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paid  for  his  heroism  in  declining  to  go  south  with 
them.   But  her  father  said  nothing  except : 

"Want  me  to  send  you  anything?" 

"Oh,  I  can  probably  get  things  of  some  kind  in  Miti- 
turn." 

"You're  optimistic,"  said  Windsor. 

"Well,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  bicycle  shipped  up. 
And,  Miss  Windsor,"  his  voice  sank  to  a  slight  melan- 
choly, "I  had  hoped  to  finish  my  work  and  get  back  to 
claim  that  promised  dance.  But  with  all  this  turmoil 
and  delay  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  Will 
you  pardon  my  failure  to  keep  my  engagement,  pity 
me,  and  give  the  waltz  to  some  luckier  fellow  ?" 

"I  will  certainly  pardon  you,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"And  I  will  sit  out  the  dance  in  memory  of  the  whirl- 
wind we  have  gone  through  together." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Frank  suddenly  bent  and  kissed 
the  hand  that  lay  on  the  back  of  her  seat.  He  glanced 
at  Windsor  an''  blushed  guiltily. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  said  the  old  man.  "I'm  used 
to  seeing  boys  make  fools  of  themselves  over  Vera. 
In  fact,  it's  a  sort  of  condition  of  citizenship  in  St. 
Eticnne.  I  don't  think  anything  of  it,  and  neither  docs 
she,  thank  goodness.  Good-by,  my  boy.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  very  pretty  Swedish  girl  there  on 
the  platform.  That's  the  kind  we  have  in  this  country." 
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Back  in  St.  Eticnnc,  Windsor  droi)pe<l  from  the  car- 
riage, while  his  daughter  went  on.  He  wrote  out  a  big 
check  for  the  Pine  \''ale  relief  committee,  and  turned 
to  his  accumulated  business. 

A  knot  of  expectant  reporters  stood  or  sat  in  his 
anteroom,  but  the  old  man  waved  them  off. 

"Not  yet,  boys.  P>usiness  first,  pleasure  afterward. 
You'll  have  to  let  me  take  a  whirl  at  my  own  aflFairs 
before  I  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  telling  you  all  about 
my  adventures." 

Just  then  a  man  came  running  in,  haggard  and 
anxious. 

"Well,  this  is  pretty  bad  news  for  our  company,  Mr. 
Windsor!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  suppose  it  does  not  hit 
you  so  bad,  but  it's  a  serious  thing  for  me,  let  me  tell 
you !" 

Windsor  tucked  his  arm  through  the  other's  and 
drew  him  to  the  inner  room. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Millar?"  he  asked. 
"You  haven't  lost  anybody  up  there,  have  you? 
Speak,  man!" 

"I'd  better  have  lost  myself,"  Millar  answered 
hoarsely.  "I've  lost  everything  else!  Ruin's  what's 
the  matter  with  me !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I 
put  every  penny  I  could  raise  or  beg  into  the  lumber 
company.    And  now  every  penny  of  it'll  go," 
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"Come,  now,  don't  have  hysterics.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  lumber  company  all  of  a  sudden,  Hiram  ?" 

"Didn't  you  send  that  telegram  ?" 

"I  didn't  send  any  telegram.  I've  been  busy  earn- 
ing my  living  in  Hades,  and  I  don't  recommend  it  as 
a  sununer  resort." 

Millar  gazed  at  him  in  speechless  astonishment,  over- 
come by  his  frivolity :  then  he  slowly  took  a  crumpled 
piece  of  yellow  paper  from  his  pocket  and  spread  it  out 
on  the  desk.  The  old  man  looked  at  it  in  silence. 

"The  morning  editions  are  full  of  it,  too."  Millar 
reached  a  trembling  hand  for  the  still  folded  paper 
that  lay  on  the  window-sill,  and  laid  it  beside  the  tele- 
gram. 

"Gee  whizz !"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 

Millar's  face  and  hands  twitched,  and  his  eyes 
twitched,  following  the  deliberate  tramp  of  Windsor 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"You  don't  know  who  sent  that  thing?"  Windsor 
asked  abruptly. 

"No,  I  supposed  you  told  some  one  to  do  it." 

"I  didn't.  What" s  happened  ?" 

"They  went  crazy.  There  was  a  fearful  slump  this 
morning.  You  know  it's  mostly  small  holders.  Tele- 
grams coming  in  right  along  from  the  East,  and  fel- 
lows here  wild." 
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"They  bore  with  Oiristian  fortitude  the  loss  of  life 
up  there,  didn't  they  ?" 

"Well,  of  course,  every  one's  sympathy  was  very 
much  worked  up." 

"Yes,  but  this  touched  their  pockets.  We  all  know 
a  man  is  much  more  valuable  than  gold  and  precious 
stones,  but  he's  less  easy  to  convert  into  negotiable 
security.  Oh,  I'm  not  vilif}ing  the  human  race.  I  saw 
some  fine  specimens  up  there  at  Pine  Vale,  Millar  The 
Lord's  hero-mill  isn't  a  large  one,  but  He  is  still  turn- 
ing out  a  few  of  the  genuine  old  brand." 

"Great  heavens,  can't  y  ju  talk  about  something  more 
to  the  point,  when  I  am  on  tenterhooks  ?  What  about 
this  telegram?" 

"It's  a  He !  Hi,— Kemyss !" 

Kemyss  appeared  at  the  doorway,  bland  and  fresh 
as  usual. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this  reported  de- 
struction of  our  property  up  at  Pine  Vale?" 

"Only  what  I  have  just  read  in  the  papers,  Mr. 
Windsor." 

"You  didn't  hear  anything  of  it  when  we  were  up 
there?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  heard  that  your  tract  escaped." 

"Just  call  up  the  Sun,  will  you,  and  ask  them  how 
they  got  their  information  ?    I'd  like  to  know." 
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The  two  older  men  listened  in  silence  to  the  one- 
sided conversation  with  its  bur  of  metallic  answering' 
voice  through  the  telephone. 

Kemyss  turned  with  the  receiver  still  in  his  hand, 
and  his  face  composed. 

"The  Sun  says  their  special  correspondent  at  Pine 
Vale  wired  them  the  news." 

"You  just  tell  them  to  telegraph  to  their  reporter  on 
my  behalf  and  ask  him  how  he  knows. 

Windsor  thrust  his  head  through  the  door.  "Boys, 
I'll  be  with  you  in  about  the  time  it  takes  to  get  'cen- 
tral.' I've  got  some  society  news  for  you.  Now,  Mil- 
lar, I  suppose  folks  have  been  trying  to  unload  their 
stock?" 

"Unload!"  groaned  Millar.  "They're  giving  it 
away." 

"Found  some  takers,  did  they?" 

"Yes,  a  few." 

"Well,  we'll  just  find  out  who  these  buyers  are,  won't 
we?  But  first  I'm  going  to  give  my  friends,  the  society 
reporters,  a  little  talk  in  words  of  one  syllable  that  the 
public  will  understand.  I  guess  it  isn't  too  late  to  get 
out  some  special  editions  to-night." 

Kemyss  listened  to  this  rapid  gun  in  growing  dis- 
may. He  had  expected  a  little  more  time  to  cover  his 
tracks  before  the  explosion  came.    What  had  Tim 
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done?    How  cautious  had  he  been  in  his  methods? 
How  soon  wouhl  he  get  out  of  town? 

Windsor's  sharp  voice  interrupted  his  thoughts. 
"Here,  my  lad,  I  think  you  can  attend  to  these  betters, 
if  you're  not  too  done  up.  You  arc  looking  a  bit 
seedy." 

Kemyss  took  the  batch  of  mail  to  his  own  room,  but 
his  ^'ead  buzzed  with  excitement.  He  would  have  given 
anything  for  an  hou  's  freedom.  He  dared  not  even 
use  the  telephone  to  call  up  Norton,  for  a  trim,  big- 
eyed  stenographer,  with  an  abnormal  bump  of  inquisi- 
tiveness,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  perfunc- 
torily drumming  away  at  the  letters  he  dictated  to  her. 
Through  the  closed  door,  he  heard  the  incessant  ring 
of  Windsor's  telephone,  and  now  and  then  a  disjointed 
word.  He  heard  the  coming  and  going  of  feet  and 
voices;  and,  though  this  was  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  it  filled  him  with  apprehension.  What  were 
they  finding  out  ?  If  he  himself  but  knew  the  real  con- 
dition of  affairs!  One  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours! 
The  stenographer  snapped  down  her  machine.  Kemyss 
sprang  to  the  door  to  see  Windsor  humping  himself 
into  his  overcoat. 

"I  guess  business  is  about  over,  Kemyss,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "Glad  we've  a  roof  over  our  heads  to- 
night.  Beats  sleeping  in  the  open,  doesn't  it  ?  Belongs 
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to  us  to  see  that  those  poor  wretches  up  there  have  a 
roof  as  soon  as  possible,  too." 

"Hav  vou  found  out  anything?"  Kemyss  managed 
to  articula  e. 

"About  the  himber  fire?  The  story  was  a  fake  all 
right.  That's  about  all  we  know.  Good  night,  my  boy," 
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MRS.    LVIXL's   new   GOSPEL 

Oh,  the  hixury  of  warm  water  and  clean  dainty 
underclothes!  To  know  it  fully  one  must  have 
I)asscd  throuR-h  flood  and  smoke,  thouprht  Vera.  I5ut 
even  to  the  physical  delight  of  cleanliness  she  must 
not  yield  herself  too  long,  so  poadcd  was  she  by  the 
desire  to  hear  what  a  more  leisurely  medical  examina- 
tion had  to  say  of  Ned  Lyell. 

The  soft  little  woman  who  came  to  meet  her  was  an- 
other revelation.  How  different  she  had  looked  when 
they  last  met ! 

Mrs.  Lyell's  face  was  a  study  of  delicjlitful  lines. 

"He's  better!  He  is  really  very  comfortable,  he 
says !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

"And  you,  Euj^enia?  It  is  a  delight,  to  see  you  look- 
ing like  your  own  old  self  again !" 

Mrs.  Lyell  stopped  and  picked  at  her  skirts  in  a  self- 
conscious  fashion. 

"Do  I  really  look  just  the  same?"  she  asked.   "Isn't 
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that  a!)sur(l?  I  was  not  quite  sure  tliat  it  was  I.  I 
keep  exaniiniiiff  my  petticoats,  like  the  littK-  old  woman 
in  the  nursery'  rliymc,  to  sec  if  it  is  really  I.  Yy  chi.f 
reassurance  is  that  my  Uttle  doj^  up  stairs  seems  to 
rccop^izc  me,  though  he  can't  see  me,  poor  dear!" 

"You  ridiculous  woman,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  I  mean  that  I'm  half  dazed  hy  all  the  new 
things  that  have  come  over  me.  T  am  like  a  hlind  mati 
that  suddenly  sees.  I've  heen  livinj;  in  cloudlami, 
where  everything  was  rainhow,  and  I  find  myself  mi 
earth  where  trees  arc  green,  and  sky  is  hlue.  I  must 
tell  you  about  it,  my  dear,  because  I  am  so  full  of  it. 
I've  stopped  philosojihizing  and  begun  to  live.  I  hope 
I  have  stopped  looking  inside  and  begun  to  look  out- 
side. I  have  always  thought  the  most  interesting 
things  in  life  were  ideas,  and  I  find  they  aren't  a  patoli 
on  love.  So  this  is  my  final  preaclum-nt  to  you ;  don't 
love  your  own  soul  too  much  ;  love  somebody  else's." 

"You  dear  old  goose  I"  Vera  cxclainied.  "You  were 
alwaya  right.  You  have  only  turned  away  from  on  ■ 
noble  side  of  yourself  to  another." 

"But  that  is  just  it.  Before,  I  insisted  there  wa« 
only  one  siflc  to  things.  Nod  has  been  telling  me  tlia'. 
I  am  a  regular  prism  for  sides.  No,  I  am  not  going  t<i 
be  a  many-sided  genius  any  longer.  I  will  tell  you 
just  one  little  thing  more  about  mvsclf,  and  then  we'll 
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•  Imp  tliat  sut)jcct  (or  ever.  I  air  .nily  a  wotii.in  who  i^ 
madly  in  love  with  her  hushand !"  She  threw  nut  her 
amis  and  looked  radiant.  Vera  ^'ave  hor  a  jjreat  Iiuk'. 
"Now  we'll  talk  alxnit  him,"  she  went  on.  "Doctor 
Jfarpcr  came  up  as  soon  as  we  pot  home,  and  poor 
.\'e.l  lie.<!  up  tlicre  handaRed  ..nd  waitin^j.  It  will  Ix-  a 
lonjj  time  hefore  we  shall  know  whether  he  is  ever  to 
•Me.  Meanwhile  we  are  Retting  acquainted  as  we  never 
di.I  hefore.  Vou  don't  know  what  an  interesting  nuui 
my  hushand  is !" 

"Mr.  Lenox  talked  to  me  a  little  about  him,"  Vera 
said  with  a  soft  hlush. 

But  Mrs.  Lyell  did  not  see  the  blush.  She  sat  with 
downcast  eyes  and  plump  hands  clasped  after  her 
fashion.   Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"Vera  Windsor,  I  made  a  confession  about  my  nar- 
ried  life  to  you  about  two  weeks  ago.    Xo!  \\  as      \  v^ 
weeks— five  hundred  years  ago!    Now  I  am  going  i,, 
make  another.    I  have  discovered  that  I  liad  lit.  r.VK 
carried  out  my  own  theory  and  created  a  world  fo 
myself,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  world  it  was.   I  had  a^ 
sumed  my  own  superiority  and  shut  \cd  out  of  ni> 
life.   I  had  even  helped  the  rest  of  the  world  to  believe 
in  his  inferiority,— which  does  not  exist.    I  took  for 
granted  that  my  marriage  was  a  failure,  and  so  I  made 
it  so.   Can  I  abase  myself  too  low '    v.cd  and  I  have 
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talked  it  all  over  with  perfect  franknes«».    lie  nays  all 
my  pliihwopliy  was  ^ocmI  emuiKh,  cmly  the  «)p|K>?iite  i>i 
true,  t(K).    lie  says  the  wnrM  cotisists   not  only  of 
sweetness  an<l  li^ht.  hut  of  coal-strikes  ami  «liphihcri  i 
There  is  a  class  of  miiuls  that  think  it  is  im|K)ssihle  to 
lielieve  in  sunshine  unless  they  <leny  shadow,  and  that 
was  my  kin<l.    I  realize  now  that  I  lived  tinder  a  con 
tiiHiouH  nervous  strain  in  tryinj^  to  U-licve  in  myv  If 
N'l'd  is  so  teiuler  and  resin-ctful  to  all  that  is  f^rnyl  in 
me  tliat    I   think   wt    are  K«>hiK  to  In'^in  to  live  tlu' 
hi^'her  life  tok'ether,  now." 

There  was  a  Inti^;  pause,  atid  Mrs.  Lycll  went  on  in  a 
lower,  and  less  juhilant  voice: 

"The  thinjj  that  impresses  me  alK)Ut  all  our  experi- 
ence up  in  that  dreadful  place,  \'era,  is  the  hero-sm  'f 
the  common  pcfvple.  It  was  the  fireman,  the  cm 
ductor.  the  inirtcr,  who  played  the  fire-extinKuisiier 
as  if  they  were  treatitip  us  to  a  sprinkling  of  coloj^iu, 
the  men  who  sttxxl  in  line  till  the  last  woman  was 
•lown  the  hank — and  I  thouj^lit  ntdy  of  myself,  and  so 
I  was  afraid."  .She  looked  up  and  laujjhcd.  "Isn't 
it  the  irony  of  fate?  When  I  ^ot  home  I  fouml  a 
letter  from  my  pulilisher  speakinj;,'  of  the  tremendous 
sale  that  my  little  hook,  Paradise  on  Earth,  is  haviii;,'. 
Paradise  of  Pools,  I  think  I  should  call  it  now.  How 
ever,  it  is  going  to  hrii     me  in  the  money  to  take  care 
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of  that  litlplis*  InvTr  of  min.«  up  sf.iirs  tmtil  we  know 
wlutlur  111-  or  I  am  ti.  hf  \Uc  hrfad- winner  for  the 
family." 

"But  you  surely  «lo  not  int«n<l  to  trivo  up  all  your 
fuihlir  work,  do  you.  Jtan?  V'ou  were  always  such 
an  iniipiration  to  otlur  \v<inun." 

"IVrhaps  not.  It  semis  to  he  my  fate  to  instruct 
my  fellow  women,  w!:etlKr  I  know  more  than  they  do 
or  not;  and  I  shall  kiep  on.  I  laiuy,  to  the  en«l  of  the 
chapter.  Ikmup  a  little  lUuldha.  lUit  \  shall  talk  almut 
the  glory  of  the  commonplace  now.  instea<l  of  the  glory 
of  the  untliinkahle.  I  shall  try  to  make  them  want  to  he 
themselves,  rather  than  yearn  for  the  remote." 

Her  eyes  took  on  the  luminous  Kwk  the  girl  knew 
and  loved  so  well. 

They  kissed  each  other  in  silence.  Vera  felt  that 
she  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  tumultuous  bundle  of 
imjiulses. 

Mrs.  Lycll  went  hack  up  stairs  to  where  the  l)an<laged 
sliape  Iwre  only  a  partial  resemblance  to  a  man. 

"You  arc  feelintj  more  comfort.ible?"  she  asked. 

"Very  comfortable  and  very  well,  dear." 

"You  poor  patient  creature  I  you'd  be  sure  to  say  so. 
And  one  of  these  days  you  arc  g  ing  to  see  again." 

"One  of  these  days  I  am  going  to  .see  you,  Jean  " 

"As  though  I  were  ilie  only  tiling  to  be  seen!" 
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"You  are  at  least  the  chief  thinp  for  me." 
She  sat  down  on  a  footstool  beside  the  bed,  and 
leaned  her  chin  meditatively  in  her  hand,  until  her 
husband  stirred  uneasily. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
"No,  I  was  only  afraid  you  had  gone  away." 
She  slipped  her  cool  fingers  around  his  neck  where 
the  flesh  was  ui.burned  and  unpoulticed. 

"Now  you  can  feel  that  I  am  here.  I  was  thinkinj; 
of  something  that  happened  a  little  time  ago;  and, 
before  you  c..a  see  again,  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  never  have  the  courage 
to  tell  you,  if  vour  eyes  were  looking  at  me.  And  yet 
things  can  never  be  wholly  right  between  us  until  you 
know." 

"Could  you  really  ever  be  afraid  of  me,  Jean?" 
"Yes.     At  least  I  am  afraid  and  ashamed  that  you 
should  know  exactly  what  I  am." 

"I  think  I  have  known  all  along.  If  you  have  any 
faults,  they  are  like  the  tip  in  Pisa's  campanile,  and 
serve  only  to  make  you  more  perfect  in  my  eyes." 

"Well,  Ned,  this  bell-tower  of  yours  once  tipped 
so  far  that  it  nearly  lost  its  balance  entirely.  Evcu 
you,  I  am  afraid,  wouldn't  have  admired  it  if  it  had 
tumbled  in  a  heap." 

"You  wouldn't  be  talking  in  figures  of  speech  if  the 
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danger  were  present.    I  believe  I  can  endure  anything 
in  the  past,  but  nothing  in  the  future.    Go  on." 

Her  fingers  grew  a  little  rigid  as  they  lay  upon  his 
thi-cit,  but  she  told  hini  unflinchingly  her  miserable 
little  story.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment  after  the 
tale  was  ended,  and  he  gulped  hard. 

"Jean,"  he  burst  out,  "for  the  first  time  you  have 
made  it  hard  for  me  to  lie  here  quiescent.  It's  cruel ! 
It's  intolerable!" 

"Of  what  account  is  the  serpent  to  us,  so  long  as, 
instead  of  turning  us  out  of  Paradise,  he  has  intro- 
duced us  to  it?" 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him.  It  was  he  who  woke 
the  hunger  in  me  which  you  are  to  satisfy.  He  made 
me  know  that  I  needed  love,  and  that  I  could  give  love. 
It  is  a  little  humiliating,  to  be  sure,  to  reflect  that  it  was 
his  meanness  and  not  my  integrity  that  kept  me  on  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  ;  but  if  my  shame  and  anguish 
were  the  birth-pangs  of  this,  I  think  we  can  afford  to 
forget  and  ignore  him." 

"When  I'm  about  again,  I'll  ignore  him  in  a  way  he 
won't  soon  forget." 

"What  a  revengeful,  militant  thing  you  arc!  Lie 
still,  Ned.  Don't  thrash  around  so,  or  the  doctor  will 
accuse  me  of  tearing  off  your  bandages.    If  you  don't 
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keep  still,  I  shall  go  away  and  leave  you  all  alone.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  talk  to  ycu  some  more." 

"Go  on.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  say?" 

"Aren't  we  having  a  good  time  now  ?" 

"Yes,  we  are.  But  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  all  over 
again  and  do  it  diflferently, — to  woo  you  and  win 
you  in  the  good  old-fashiontcl  way,  and  to  be  married 
and  live  happily  ever  afterward." 

"Pooh !  I  think  it  is  infinitely  more  romantic  to  he 
able  to  hold  each  other's  hands  here,  comfortably,  be- 
side our  own  fireside,  instead  of  seeking  the  coM 
damp,  rheumatic  seclusion  of  some  shadowy  church 
porch." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  his  wife  stoutly.  "And  I 
am  very  glad  that  we  can  indulge  in  any  amount  of 
affection  without  having  to  lock  the  library  door  for 
fear  some  member  of  the  family  may  burst  in  unan- 
nounced." 

"Will  you  kindly  indulge  a  little  now?" 

"Why,  Ned,  it's  perfectly  thrilling  to  be  living  to- 
gether. I  don't  care  how  uneventful  it  looks  to  an 
outsider.    I  believe  I  have  discovered  a  great  fact." 

"And  what  is  that,  most  sapient  lady?" 

"I  believe  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  credit  youth  with 
being  the  age  of  romance.    Its  sentiment  is  only  tinsel 
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sentimentality.  If  you  want  the  real  roUI,  you  must 
get  it  in  nr.ature  years,  when  all  the  good  things  of 
life  have  been  weighed  and  all,  except  love,  have  been 
found  more  or  less  of  a  failure." 

"I  agree  with  you,  little  woman.  Youth  is  self-cen- 
tered. Its  idea  of  love  means  getting,  not  giving.  But 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  never  make  your 
great  discovery,  even  in  all  the  wisdom  of  middle  life." 

"Poor  things !  I'm  glad  ycu  and  I  aren't  going  to 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  second-best  any  longer,"  said 
Mrs.  Lyell  contentedly. 

'Jean,"  said  her  husband,  "have  you  ever  given 
Miss  Windsor  a  word  of  warning  about  Mr. 
Kemyss?" 

"No,  dear." 

"There  is  a  general  impression  abroad  that  she  is 
to  marry  him.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  give  her 
a  hint  as  to  his  character?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  his  wife  complacently. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  once  saw  her  look  at  some  one  else,  and 
I  know  she  is  in  no  danger  from  Mr.  Kemyss." 

"What  a  tone  of  satisfaction !  You  are  exulting  in 
another  love  affair." 

"Of  course  I  am.  Could  I  wish  her  anything  bet- 
ter ?  Never  mind  Vera.   She  can  take  care  of  herself. 
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I'm  poing  to  give  you  your  first  curtain  lecture.  Ilc- 
fo.>  .0  were  never  intimate  enough  for  me  to  lecture 
you." 

"It's  lucky  for  me  that  I  can  only  hear,  and  not  sic 
your  severity." 

"I  don't  understand,  now  that  I  know  you  for  wli  it 
you  are,  why  you  let  things  go  on  this  way  so  I011-. 
Why  didn't  you  make  me  love  you?" 

"Little  woman,  you  are  still  determined  to  look  ;,t 
things  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view.  Once  yn,i 
thought  me  despicable.  Now  you  can't  remember  that 
I  have  a  failing."  He  spoke  sadly.  "And  yet  it  Is 
my  curse  through  life  that  I  never  have  the  courai^o 
to  seize  events  and  do  what  I  like  with  them.  Your 
indiflference,  the  sligl.test  scornful  word  from  y..ii 
seemed  to  make  me  numb.  Again  and  again  I  trLl ; 
but  I  never  caught  fortune's  forelock.  I  always  fail. 
I'm  afraid  I  always  shall  fail  in  anything  I  under- 
take.    I  never  clinch  things." 

"Do  you   mean  that  you  are  lacking  in  the  sclf- 
confidence  that  a  man  needs  in  order  to  make  hiin 
aC  at  the  critical  moment?" 
"-   suppose  that  is  it." 

"W^'ll  soon  fix  that,"  she  said  confidently.  'For 
the  rest  of  your  life  you  are  going  to  succeed.  Here- 
after I'm  going  to  praise  and  admire  and  generally 
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cocker  you  up  so  that  you  will  he  a  monster  of  self- 
approhation.  I'm  only  afraid  that  your  vanity  and 
presumption  and  masterfulness  will  make  you  almost 
unendurable."   They  both  laughed  like  children. 

In  the  carriage  on  her  way  home,  Miss  Windsor 
too  laughed  softly  at  intervals. 

Rut,  though  she  laughed,  one  phrase  of  her  friend's 
kept  repeating  itself  to  her  own  heart : 

"Don't  love  your  own  soul  too  much;  love  some 
one  else's." 

"After  all,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  be  such  an- 
other extremist  as  she  is  to  feel  the  extreme  of  love 
too,  as  she  does,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


MORE  LUCK 


The  village  store  at  Minturn  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  large  electric  lights,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing that  a  rational  mortal  couUl  eat  or  wear.    TIic 
brilliant  red   under-flanncls   with   which   Lenox   was 
obliged  to  eke  out  his  diminished  store  gave  promise 
of  enduring  until   their  first   wash,  and   seemed   to 
oflFer  an  explanation  of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  in 
those  parts,  against  submitting  garments  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  tub.    The  village  hotel  proved  to  be  a 
place  where  the  waiting  maid  shouted  Swedish  mys- 
teries into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  returned  bearin.t,' 
dishes    that    filled    Frank's    mind    with  interrogation 
points.     He  fell  with  a  thud  from  the  glorious  region 
where  Vera  Windsor  irradiated  peril  and  pain  and 
stirred  the  manhood  within  him,  to  the  commonplace 
earth,  where,  to  adopt  the  vernacular,  "a  feller  must 
hustle  for  his  living." 
Being  clothed  and  partly  fed,  he  set  out  for  the  fa- 
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mous  farm  of  Svcn  Svcnson.  That  hij^  blond,  serene 
and  unrufTIed  as  tliouKli  'lis  horses  had  never  been  in 
jeopardy,  received  him  with  a  welcome  as  broad  as 
his  own  breast  The  farm  was  a  thing  to  look  at 
and  rejoice.  Lenox  was  thankful  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  nijjht,  glad  to  sit  down  to  the 
wholesome  profuscness  of  a  ^ood  country  supper. 
.Ml  around  him  were  gems  of  art  of  domestic  and 
factory  manufacture.  Here  htmg  large  crayon  por- 
traits of  all  the  family ;  there  stood  brilliant  blue  and 
gold  vases,  such  as  one  sees  only  in  sifch  wholesale 
houses  of  St.  Eticnne  as  cater  for  the  country  trade ; 
here  was  the  overgrown  upright  piano  that  marks  ris- 
ing gentility.  Dest  of  all  there  was  Mrs.  Svenson, 
clean,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  atul  plump,  and  there 
were  the  little  Svensons,  clean,  rosy-cheeked,  bluo- 
cyod  and  plump, — a  long  line  of  them,  "every 
smaller,"  as  their  father  explained,  with  a  descending 
wave  of  his  broad  hand  as  he  introduced  them. 

Lenox  was  always  genuinely  interested  in  the  other 
man,  so,  after  supper,  when  there  were  pipes  and  leis- 
ure, he  opened  up. 

"How  did  you  come  out  here,  Svenson?" 

"Ah,  Ay  coom  on  a  horse-car." 

"Oh,  that  will  do!" 

"Ay  mean  Ay  coom  on  a  car  vat  you  ship  horses 
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on.  Mc  an'  me  broodar  Eric,  ve  vas  ofar  dar  bdiitKl 
tlic  horses,  an'  the  conductor,  an'  the  hrakcman,  .l.ij 
don't  dar  to  coom  in  dar  an'  jjat  anny  fares  from  u-. 
Day  couldn't  pat  anny  fares  annyvay,  because  vt-  dun'; 
gat  anny  money.  Dat's  how  ve  coom." 
"And  what  has  become  of  your  brother?" 
"Eric?  He  vas  alxnit  tray  liondert  mile  nort  nf 
har.  Hay  pot  big  farm.  Eric.  Hay  vas  vort  m  .  t 
saxty  tousan'  dollar.  Ay  tell  you  vat!  ,\y  pif  y  1 
latter  to  Eric,  an'  Ay  guess  hay  gaf  you  some  grain, 
too.     Hay  vas  goot  fallar  lo  know." 

"You  and  Eric  seem  to  get  on  a  great  deal  better 
than  some  of  the  settlers  here." 

"Ay  tall  you  vat,  young  fallar,  das  vas  do  best  conn 
try  in  world  for  a  fallar  to  gat  rich  in,  van  Ii.iy 
don't  gat  any  money  to  start  vith.  A  man  coom  >  ul 
har,  an'  af  hay  got  'nough  brains  to  tank  vit  one 
half-hour  afcry  day,  an'  hay  as  villin'  to  work  ta  1, 
twelf  hours  afery  day.  dan  hay  tanks  hay  fount  tli.' 
promised  lant.  Dan  anodar  fallar,  hay  har  how  <i;it 
fallar  gat  rich,  an  hay  coom  too;  an'  hay  ain't  gat  i!  > 
brains,  an'  hay  ain't  gat  no  piisli,  an'  hay  sat»  down  nii' 
vaits.  Vat  docs  hay  fint  ?  Hay  fints  ve  got  awfulli  t 
dry  summers,  an'  awful  cold  vinters,  an  hay  say  at's 
a  damn  bad  country." 

"I   guess  you've   sized   up   the  situation.     Is  vour 
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brother  F.ric  hrinqitifj  u{)  a  fine  family  like  yours,  to 
vote  for  a  Swedish  governor  every  time?" 

"Yas,  Eric,  hay  vas  tnarried,  hut  hay  don't  ban 
married  so  lon^j  as  me,  an*  has  family,  it  ain't  so  bifj. 
Ay  vas  oop  dar  var  Eric  lif  van  hay  yoost  pot  a 
leetle  dujj-out  an'  hay  lif  all  alone.  Dar  vas  a  man 
name  of  Anderson,  Ole  Anderson,  an*  hay  vas  poin' 
avay,  an"  hay  vant  to  sail  has  furniture,  an*  hay  sail 
Ikt  mi>j;hty  cheap.  At  vas  itfoot  furniture.  So  Ay  say, 
'F.ric,  dat  vas  cheap  furniture.  You  vant  to  buy  that 
furniture.*  Eric,  hay  say.  'Vat  Ay  do  vit  all  dat  fur- 
niture?' Ay  say,  'You  ou^ht  to  j^at  married.  Das 
vas  poot  chance.*  So  Eric,  hay  buy  furtiiturc ;  an*  hay 
say,  'Ay  vander  who  .\y  hatter  marry  ?'  So  vc  sat  an' 
tank.  Dan  Ay  say,  'Dat  hired  p;\r\  of  Larson's  shay 
mak  goot  vifc.'  Hay  say,  'All  rij^ht.  Ay  po  out  dar 
now.  Ay  gijcss  Ay  pat  license  lx;fore  we  po.  Dat 
saf  one  trip.*  Because  Mr.  Larson,  liay  vas  ministar. 
Hay  cuitUl  marry  dam  right  off.  So  ve  po  to  pat  .i 
license,  an'  Eric  say,  'Sven,  vat  you  say  bar  last  name? 
Ay  know  liar  front  name  vas  Tilly,  but  .Ay  don't  know 
liar  last  name.'  The  man,  hay  say,  'Ay  can't  pif  you  no 
license  vitout  you  know  her  last  name.'  So  Eric,  hay 
say,   'Vail,   put   it   down   Petarson  on  chances.    Ay 

pncss  dat  do  annyvay.'  Veil,  bar  name  was  Petarson, 
o.^  *i>o4-  ..~-  —St-  ■pfi-  — i  t"-t-t-;--'  " 
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Svcnson  put  l)ack  his  big  head  and  gave  a  deep  lul- 
lowing  laugh. 
"Hay  vas  a  goot  man,  an'  hay  got  a  goot  vife."  he 

concluded. 

Mrs.  Svcnson  came  in  from  her  household  tasks 
and  sat  by  the  lamp  to  make  a  wonderful  mat  by 
cutting  red  velveteen  in  long  strips.  Frank  longcl 
to  ask  her  what  romance  lay  behind  her  matrimonial 
venture,  but  he  contented  himself  by  taking  a  youii;; 
Viking  on  his  lap  and  telling  him  the  wonderful  stnry 
of  how  Brother  Rabbit  frightened  his  neighbors.  Sev- 
eral other  young  Vikings  stood  around  and  listoncl 
solemnly  and  pondered  long  on  what  they  ha<l  hear-l. 
And  then  came  bed,  between  coarse  linen  sheets,  fra- 
grant with  cleanliness. 

It  was  afternoon  of  the  next  day  l>eforc  the  visit 
and  the  business  came  to  an  end,  and  Frank  said  good- 
by  to  all  the  little  Norsemen  His  bicycle  had  come 
up  on  the  noon  train  from  St.  Etienne,  and  with  it  a 
letter  from  Henry  Repburn,  written  the  day  before 
the  Pine  Vale  fire,  and  savoring  strongly  of  ancient 
history. 

"My  dear  Lenox,"  it  read.  "At  last  I  am  stroir,' 
enough  to  write  and  thank  you  for  your  generous 
gift,  inclosed  in  the  note  which  Doctor  Norris  g.tve 
mc  a  day  or  two  ago.    I  appreciate  your  good  advice, 
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an«l,  as  you  sliall  lu-ar.  I  havf  n-ason  l<.  Iioik*  that  I 
shall  I)C  a!)K'  to  j)ay  hack  the  money  sonu-  day. 

"Miss  Windsor  came  to  see  .nc  yesterday.  I  did 
not  know  till  then  that  it  was  she  who  picked  me  up. 
She  is  all  ri^ht,  il  her  father  is  an  old  pirate.  She 
hroujjht  me  ji^ood  things  to  cat  and  read,  and  wa.s 
thnrou>;hly  kind.  In  fact,  I  couM  not  help  tellinj^  her 
my  whole  story,  and  she  seemed  very  sympathetic  with 
my  undeserved  sufrerinfj:s.  I  hope  she  will  jjive  her 
father  a  piece  of  I"  ■  mind  on  the  suhjcct.  She  fin- 
i>>hod  by  ofTerin;*  i  jlp  me,  hut  I  told  her  that  you 
had  already  lifted  me  over  a  hard  place,  and  ''  'd 
tliat  was  just  what  she  would  have  expected  of  > 
I  did  not  know  you  knew  her  so  wt  '^    She  is  a  peach. 

"And  now  1  must  tell  you  what  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  tellintj  her.  My  luck  has  turned  at  last.  The  very 
(lay  after  1  came  to  the  hospital,  a  letter  arrived  from 
my  Uncle  ^Icnr}-.  he^jring  my  forgiveness  for  his  un- 
just treatment  of  me.  He  has  had  a  paralytic  strc.  s 
that  partly  disabled  him,  and  he  implores  me  to  coi.e 
hack  and  take  care  of  him  durinfj  his  old  :\^*^.  All  he 
wants  is  my  company  and  my  attentions,  ainl  he  prom- 
ises to  make  me  his  heir.  Of  course  this  fjocKl  for- 
timc  makes  me  all  the  more  ashamed  of  my  recent 
act,  and  more  grateful  to  you  and  Miss  Windsor  for 
saving  me.    I  do  not  feel  so  grateful  to  Doctor  Nor- 
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ril.  for.  thotm'h  he  l.ns  done  hi*  .luty  to  mc  as  n  pin- 
•ician.  he  has  »|''>»<tn  to  me  in  a  way  tltat  I  munt  .le«..K 
natc  a»  hateful.     A  «UKtc»r  has  no  call  to  aihnini.t.r 

morals. 

••I  «lo  not  wish  to  lie  un-Christian.  hut  I  can  not 
help  rcRanlinK'  this  visitation  of  Uncle  Henry's  as  a 
judgment.  He  prolKihly  l)roUKht  i»  on  himself  by  In. 
evil  passions  against  me.  He  has  a  dauRhtcr  who  w  i^ 
very  imjicrtinent  to  him  years  ago.  He  quarr. .. 
violently  with  her.  so  that,  as  she  inherits  his  la«l  dis- 
position, it  is  quite  right  that   I   should  inherit  hi. 

property. 

"Of  course  I  shall  not  twit  him  with  the  cvi<loin 
Providence  shown  in  his  misfortune,  for  it  might  turn 
him  against  mc  if  1  did.    1  shall  be  as  kin.l  to  hi.u  as 

I  know  how. 

"Your  welcome  gift  v.ill  enable  mc  to  pay  my  far? 
Kick  to  Wintcrh.avcn,  whither  I  shall  go  in  a  few 
.lays  now.  and  T  shall  hoi,c  to  return  the  money  soon 
I  should  not  think  rncle  Henry  would  last  long.  T'.iif 
T  <Io  not  expect  to  return  to  St.  Etiennc.  I  do  not 
think  the  West  suits  me. 

"May  the  s.ime  good  luck  that  has  at  last  befallen 

me  come  to  you. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Henry  Rcpburu." 
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A»  he  fol.lcti  up  this  epiitic  I'rank  could  not  help 
whistlinjj  wiftly  to  hirnM-If. 

"Here  is  ftxxl  for  reflection. '  he  sai«I.  "Hut  being 
a  'man  on  the  road,'  I  have  no  time  for  leflection.  I 
will  rifle  twenty  milcn  north  to  Trondhcif  i,  and  thi  re 
try  to  intercept  to-morrow's  express  cjn  to  F*>ic  Sven- 
son." 

Over  the  level  prairie  road,  with  the  wind  at  his 
hack,  he  made  the  new  wheel  fly,  hut  the  road  Mwn 
narrowed  and  fadcl  out  into  mere  ruts,  m)  that  ever 
his  pice  grew  slowv  r  an<l  slower.  The  pusts  Iwcame 
fitful,  uncertain  of  their  own  intention,  then  vvhirleti 
.iround,  hrin^inj;  with  them  fierce  sheets  of  rain,  the 
first  rain  for  two  months.  Le::ox's  first  thoufjht  was, 
"If  this  ha<l  come  t'lree  days  afjo,  Pine  Vale  and  h -r 
people  would  not  now  Ik*  in  ashes !" 

Slijjpinp;.  ridinjj  and  walkinjj  in  the  steatly  down- 
pour sofm  hrou^'ht  hack  his  thoujjhts  to  his  own  small 
affairs.  Again  and  ajjain  he  fell  from  his  wheel  with 
no  injury  except  a  soft  coatinpf  of  mud  from  heels  to 
head.  Now  and  aijain  the  wheels  hlocked  entirely,  so 
tlint  he  had  to  leave  the  road  and  tal-e  to  the  uneven 
pr.iirie,  to  stumhle  over  the  stul)l)ly     rass. 

Kvery  mile  or  so,  a  small  stream  crossed  the  road, 
and  hridjfcs  there  were  none.  .At  first  he  crossed  these 
rivtiicts  on  the  parallel  railway,  nut  sootl,  growing  in- 
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different  to  wetness,  he  shouldered  his  wliccl  and  i^niI- 
lantly  waded  the  currents.  For  two  mortal  hour<, 
with  eyes  full  of  damp  real  estate,  plunging  and  lun  ,'- 
ing  through  the  storm,  he  fought  his  way.  Then  the 
sun  came  brilliantly  to  the  fore  again  and  baked  the 
mud  picturesquely  over  him. 

Thus  decorated,  he  rode  into  Trondheini,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  little  boys  who  lined  up  to  watili 
him.  Like  a  dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs,  Lenox 
jogged  his  wheel  between  their  loud-voiced  ranks, 
and  gladly  flung  himself  into  the  shelter  of  the  hold. 
A  portly  German  host,  with  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  his  underlying  respectability,  cheerfully 
proffered  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  but  to  the  wearied 
bicyclist  bed  was  the  most  alluring  of  images ;  anJ 
to  bed  he  went,  handing  his  raiment  through  the  door 
to  be  dried  and  cleaned  according  to  the  dictates  uf 
the  German  conscience. 

But  before  the  blessings  of  bed,  tl^ere  were  new  hor- 
rors to  be  endured.  He  discovered  that,  save  for  a  few 
pale  streaks  on  his  legs,  he  was  dyed  a  brilliant,  in- 
dubitable, glowing  red. 

"Never  again  will  I  buy  undcr-flannels  at  Minturn," 
he  said,  dejectedly  surveying  himse.f  in  the  mirror. 
And  as  he  scrubbed  in  growing  desperation :  "Will 
nothing  but  time  and  sapolio  avail  me?    It's  unrea- 
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sonablc  that  color  that  goes  on  so  easily  should  stick 

so  fast." 

With  chattcrhig  teeth,  and  weary  with  a  weariness 
on  which   the  unmcaninp;  hotel    supper,   sent  to  his 
room,  made  no  impression,  he  tried  to  settle  himself 
to  sleep.    He  was  disturbed  to  find  his  pulse  running  a 
little  wildly.     No  longer  a  youth  out  in  pursuit  of 
fortune,  he  bccaino  a   desolate,   homeless,   friendless 
wanderer.     Kc  was  without  belongings.     He  wrote 
his  mother's  name  and  address  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  pinned  it  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  realizing,  as  he 
(lid  so,  that  she  was  too  far  off,  in  the  Maine  village, 
to  help  him  in  case  of  illness.     lie  thought  of  Vera, 
passionately,  longingly ;  not,  as  he  had  hitherto  loved 
her,  for  her  girlhood,  but  with  keen  appreciation  of 
womanly  services.    lie  envied  Lyell  the  n;inistrations 
of  his  wife.    A  home  seemed  the  most  des  rable  thing 
in  life.    It  is  a  threat  of  advancing  middle  life  when 
the  world  looks  this  way,  when  the  beloved  becomes, 
not    a    lovely    isolated    image,    btit   a    representative 
of  household  joys.     But  this  he  did  not  know.     He 
covct'Kl  even  the  crayon  portraits  of  Svcn  Svenson, 
in  so  far  as  they  stood  for  home;  and  then  he  fell 
asleep,  to  awake  in  glowing  morning,  as  right  as  a 
trivet,  and  with  an  enormous  api)etile.     Middle  ago 
was  held  at  bay,  and  youth  was  triumphant.    While 
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makinpf  a  fresh  attack  on  his  dye,  he  indulged  in  scho!  • 
arly  meditations. 

"I  am  R-oinp  to  write  an  article  that  will  electrify 
the  ethnographical  world,"  he  said,  "and  settle  for 
ever  the  question  as  to  whetluT  there  is  a  tendciu  y 
on  the  part  of  settlers  in  America  to  revert  to  the  In- 
dian types.  Here,  as  soon  as  come  to  the  land  of 
the  Dakotahs,  I  bloom  out  like  a  rt\'  man.  I  must 
l)e  full-blooded  Sioux  up  to  my  collar.  I  wonder  if 
it  will  show.  By  Jove.  I  wish  I  had  a  collar  to  put 
on.  I  wonder  why  that  Deutscher  docs  not  bring  my 
clothes." 

There  was  no  bell,  but  he  pounded  on  wall  and  door. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  he  paraded  the  deserted  cor- 
ridors to  the  very  limits,  but  still  no  genial  Germ:ui 
face,  no  responsive  garments.  Time,  after  its  invari- 
able habit,  went  on,  and  the  north-bound  express 
would  soon  be  due.  He  flung  open  the  window,  kn<!t 
beside  it  and  hailed  the  first  passer-by.  who  looked 
wildly  up  and  down,  in  response  to  his,  "Hi !" 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  in  and  ask  tli  ■ 
landlord  to  send  up  my  clothes  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to 
catch  the  train.  Thank  you."  And  when  at  last  In- 
got himself  into  the  stiffened  and  creased-at-all-tlie- 
wrong-placcs  trousers,  he  muttered  to  himself: 

"This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  I  have  had.    Eric 
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Svenson  will  take  mc  for  a  liackwoods  farmer,  and, 
instead  of  vitupcratinpf  mc  for  a  city  dude,  as  most  of 
them  do,  he  will  fall  upon  my  neck,  and  send  me  every 
Inishcl  of  his  f^rain !" 

One  may  become  quite  as  much  of  a  philosopher 
while  on  the  hunt  for  wheat  in  North  Dakota  as  when 
searching  for  an  honest  man  in  classic  Greece. 

And  after  Eric,  the  physical  duplicate  of  Sven,  had 
been  seen  and  successfully  interviewed,  Erank  pene- 
trated still  farther  up  the  Kcewis  Valley,  which,  bcintj 
off  the  heat'-  track,  had  levotcd  to  its  service  the 
oldest  and  s,,.bbiest  cars  that  the  company  owned, 
cars  now  filled  chiefly  with  farm-hands. 

At  each  station  the  encjine  uncoupled  to  do  switch- 
intr  and  the  train  crew  loaded  and  unloaded  frcij^ht 
cars.    There  was  plenty  of  time  at  each  place  for  the 
energetic  grain  man  to  attack  a  few  prominent  citi- 
7   's  and  get  here  and  there  the  promise  of  a  shipment 
—a  p.omise  generally  unfulfilled— while  the  bulk  of 
the  passengers   ran   to  the   adjacent   village   to   buy 
luncheons  with  which  they  returned  to  the  car  and 
held  high   carnival,   littering  the   floor   with   broken 
doughnuts  and  banana  skins,  and  indulging  in  pon- 
derous jokes  about  the  Nortii  Railroad's  buffet  car, 
alternating  with  loud  requests  to  the  porter  to  make 
up  the  berths,  because  they  were  tired  of  this  delay. 
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At  Olf^a,  Lenox  decided  to  po  no  farther  iiuo  a 
hopeless  region,  but  to  await  the  down-coming  train 
and  get  back  to  the  main  line ;  and  at  Olga,  acconl 
ingly,  he  descended.  The  place  had  not  a  charftil 
appearance,  for  the  station  doors  were  all  boarded  up 
with  old  grain  doors;  but  Frank  met  with  a  cheerful 
welcome  from  Judge  Iliggs,  whose  aged  dignity  was 
enhanced  by  the  fa^t  that  he  had  the  honor  to  be  post- 
master,— though,  10  judge  by  the  collapsed  state  of 
the  mail-bag  that  hung  awaiting  the  train,  the  jio- 
sition  was  not  an  onerous  one.  At  any  rate,  the  judi,'" 
was  delighted  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  any  one  get- 
ting off  at  Olga.  His  face  still  bore  traces  of  last 
week's  tobacco,  and  he  was  (|uite  deaf.  The  whole 
town  came  to  its  doors  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  between  its  own  dignitary  and  the 
enterprising  stranger  within  its  gates.  Frank 
launched  into  a  dissertation  on  the  great  benefits  which 
would  come  to  a  thriving  town  like  Olga,  if  it  wouM 
start  a  farmers'  elevator,  which,  quite  incidentally  to 
its  sending  a  large  amount  of  grain  to  the  St.  Pierre 
Company,  would  prove  an  attraction  to  the  entity' 
neighborhood,  luring  surrounding  fanners  to  tra'lc 
in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  rushing  the  town  into  tliat 
vortex  of  "boom,"  for  which  it  had  been  waiting  for 
years.     The   idea  evidently   intoxicated  the   citizens. 
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and  they  were  very  cordial  to  Frank.  The  {general 
storekeeper  even  refused  to  accept  payment  for  five 
cents'  worth  of  prunes,  from  which  the  young  man 
made  a  frugal  lunch.  And  then  the  train  came,  a 
freight,  which  he  determined  to  take  in  order  to  get 
!iack  to  a  real  town  hefore  night,  to  avoid  the  country 
hostelry,  and  to  secure  a  good  night's  rest.  He  was 
learning  these  things. 

"Hello!"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  got  aboard.  "Got 
off  at  Olga,  did  ye?  Guess  you  must  be  green  at  it, 
sonny.  Never  knew  a  traveling  man  to  get  off  at 
Olga  before." 

The  ride  was  exciting  to  Frank's  inexperienced  eyes 
l)ecause  of  the  deeds  of  this  same  conductor,  a  true 
Irishman,  and  a  lover  of  a  fight.  The  tramp  was 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  official  was  having  his 
ittle  day.  He  would  drop  off,  while  the  train  was 
climbing  a  grade,  calch  the  truss-rods,  swing  under 
the  car,  and  deliver  his  personal  compliments  to  the 
ride  stealers.  One  of  the  tramps  threw  a  stone  at 
him  while  he  was  on  the  caboose,  and  the  conductor 
promptly  returned  fire  with  a  revolver,  but  neither 
of  them  hit. 

"Say,  there's  a  feller  on  those  truss-beams.  Watch 
me  make  him  happy,"  said  the  joyous  scrapper. 

He  took  a  p'.ece  of  heavy  chain,  attached  it  to  a  long 
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rope,  wliicli  lie  luinpf  at  the  end  of  the  box-car  and  low- 
ered until  tile  great  links  drap^.i^cd  and  sent  the  fine 
pravel  of  the  road-hed  rattlinfi;  and  peppering  the  un- 
fortunate creature  helow. 

"Hear  li'ui  swear?  Xaw.  ye  can't  hear  him,  but  he's 
swearing,  just  the  same,"  the  Irishman  exclaimc  1 
rapturously.  "Haw,  crawl  on  to  the  brake-l)eam>, 
would  ye?  I'll  fix  ye,  my  beauty!''  and  he  set  the 
brakes  until  they  'chattered,'  shaking  the  prisoned 
tramp  with  continuous  and  intolerable  jars. 

"Xow  will  yc  get  ofT?"  he  cried  exultantly.  "You 
bet  yc  will  I" 

The  conductor  went  his  way,  knowing  himself  vic- 
torious, 

Happy  is  the  man  who  can  po-ind  a  fellow  man,  and 
do  his  duty  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That  con- 
ductor would  hardly  have  forfeited  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  fighting^tramps  to  be  division  superintendent. 

And  yet,  after  Lenox  had  finally  descended  an;l 
stood  a  moment  on  t];c  j^lalfonn  of  the  station,  while 
the  train  zooned  past  him,  an  undetected  vagrar.t 
waved  a  triumphant  though  ragged  cap  from  tl^" 
doorway  of  an  empty  box-car,  and  Lenox  paid  hi;  i 
the  tribute  of  an  elaborate  bow,  as  they  parted  for  ever. 

And  upon  this — these  contrasts  were  unbelievable- - 
there  came  an  excellent  hotel  buzzing  with  conven- 
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tional  life,  and  with  all  the  turmoil  of  civilization. 
Frank  took  his  appetizing:  dinner,  chatted  with  a  thor- 
oughly informed  man  of  the  world.  .s[)ent  a  pleasin;^' 
eveninjjf  at  a  pretty  provincial  theater,  and  went  to 
hed  to  wonder  at  the  methods  ui  nature  and  of  man, 
when  between  them  they  start  in  to  "oj)cn  up"  a  new- 
country.  For  these  thinj^s  alternated  in  streaks,  like 
the  fat  and   lean  of  hacon. 

Day  after  day,  ni/;ht  after  nig:ht,  it  went  on.  The 
weeks  passed,  and  now  Lenox  found  himself  far  to 
the  north,  near  that  Canadian  frontier  where,  it  is  re- 
ported, old  Boreas  keeps  his  blizzard  factory. 

A  loud  discussion  on  economics  was  raging  in  the 
car, 

"Reciprocity!"  He  heard  the  argument  come  to  a 
close.  "I  tell  you  there  can't  be  no  reciprocity  be- 
tween God's  country  and  Canada  until  we  can  eiualizc 
things  a  bit,  and  send  them  as  bad  weather  as  they 
send  us.  Look  at  this  storm!  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  they  make  up  there.  I  tell  you  the  less  ue  have 
to  do  with  anybody  that  is  fool  enough  to  live  up 
there,  the  better  for  us.  If  I  was  the  gov'mcnt  at 
Washington,  Fd  swi..g  the  Rocky  Mountains  around 
on  a  pivot,  and  string  'em  along  th  Ix-rder,  and  make 
them  Canucks  keep  their  cold  winds  to  tlieirselvcs." 

Everybody  was  too  depressed  to  answer  this,  and  si- 
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lencc  fell  upon  the  car.  It  was  Sutxlay  nij^ht.  aivl 
the  snov*r  lay  heavily  across  the  northlanti.  The  train 
waited  to  start  from  a  tiny  junction  on  its  course  up 
a  small  hrancli  line.  Across  the  station,  the  Rront 
south-l)Oun(l  express  puffed  nervously  as  it  halted  for 
a  brief  instant.  The  lijjhts  of  the  comfortable  I'u!! 
mans  pleamed  warm  and  allurinp  throuph  the  oncom- 
ing storm.  Frank  looked  longinp^ly  at  it  throuidi  tli' 
windows  of  the  mean,  poorly  lighted  day-coach  tii.it 
-as  pood  enough  fcr  the  Meryton  branch.  Five  hun- 
dred miles  away  to  the  south  l.^y  St.  Etienne  ami 
Vera  Windsor.  He  felt  the  lump  in  his  throat  like  a 
homesick  Ixjy.  This  was  a  do^'s  life ;  and  it  was  only 
three  days  now  to  the  dance  when,  he  had  hoped,  lit.' 
might  see  her  and  touch  her.  Five  hundred  miles! 

He  had  that  buoyant  courap^e  which  itself  fitjlii- 
half  of  every  battle — the  first  half— and  he  had  ivt 
been  afraid  of  this  rough  and  tunil)le  of  a  civilization 
in  the  making.  Each  opportunity  had  opened  out  an- 
other, until  the  route  originally  plaimed  had  sjiroa  1 
in  all  directions.  Tie  was  far  from  through  with  hl-^ 
allotted  task,  th  mgh  he  had  added  to  it  frills  on  evcrv 
side,  and  from  a  business  point  of  view  he  knew  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  goodly  record. 

Away  to  the  south  flew  the  big  train,  and  the  littl  ■ 
one   waited   and    waited.     Hour   after  hour   passed. 
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"Somctliinf:»  wmnp;  up  the  track,"  was  all  the  satisfac- 
tion that  inipatiint  passc»t»«rs  couM  fjct  out  of  taci- 
turn ofTiciais.  Already  eijjhtccn  inches  of  stiow  lay  on 
the  pround.  ami  all  the  afternoon  the  clouds  had  been 
workinpf  ujt  from  that  ominous  northwest  «|uarter. 
Now  th  •  blast  came.  Starlight  was  wiped  out  in  inky 
blackness.  The  wind  shrickcil  in  at  the  casements  of  the 
miserable  car  and  howled  about  its  caves  and  those 
of  the  Station  beyond.  Snow  filled  every  crevice.  A 
tired  Ixnby  cried  in  a  tired  mother's  arms  and  droppccl 
asleep.  Lenox  tried  to  read  Jane  Eyre  by  the  lipht  of 
an  cvil-smclliii.Q:  lamp,  and  j^ave  it  up  to  stare  moodilv 
out  at  the  storm  and  to  fancy  how  horrible  it  would  be 
to  be  a  belati'd  traveler  abroad  on  the  prairie,  especially 
if  one  had  taken  too  much  "cold  tea"  before  starting 
on  his  journey. 

The  train  pave  a  discouraged  jerk,  as  though  it, 
tfx>,  wished  that  it  could  have  gone  south  on  the 
through  express. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  us  to  get  to 
.Meryton  at  this  rate?" 

"Dunno,"  growled  the  conductor  shortly. 

The  train  stopped  and  waited  another  hour.  People 
went  to  sleep  in  various  attitudes  of  discomfort,  to 
doze  and  wake  and  doze  again  while  the  vvind  rocked 
the  lonelv  car  like  a  cradle.    And  the  final  wakeninf* 
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came  to  a  world  still  white  with  eddying  snow-drifts 
and  liomrncd  in  with  gray  wilderness. 

On  the  [)latform  Lenox  found  a  firakcman  who  vol- 
unteered the  information:  "Dy  the  time  they  get 
the  darned  old  hridgc  mended,  we'll  be  blocked  bv 
darned  old  snow-drifts.  What's  the  use  of  kickin', 
anyhow  ?" 

All  day  the  train  stood  still  with  that  impenetrable 
whiteness  accumulating  like  a  wall  in  front  of  it.  So- 
ciety organized  itself  by  the  natural  method ;  the  pas- 
sengers thus  flung  together  by  fortune  were  all  on 
si)eaking  terms,  even  speaking  of  each  other  to  each 
other  behind  his  or  her  back 

The  passengers  read  and  re-read  the  directions  on 
the  backs  of  the  telegraph  blanks,  the  only  literary 
pabulum  to  be  found.  Ocaisionally  the  engine  gav.- 
a  heavy  bull-like  bunt  at  the  drift  and  retired  more 
discouraged  than  ever. 

Once  excitement  rose  to  a  fever  heat,  A  small, 
much-be-muffled  boy  appeare.l  at  the  car  door,  pusliiui: 
before  him  a  basket  m.iny  sizes  too  large  for  him,  lie 
spoke  into  the  monotony : 

"Anybody  want  milk  or  pie?" 

He  was  almost  upset  in  the  onslaught.  Hands  Ik- 
gan  to  grab  while  the  new  Ganymede  looked  on  it. 

tenrftil  imnotr>r>.-<>    tin*;]  t  „»,„„  „„: i  i.r  ..         •        .  ,. 

I '•••'  ••"•'!  i-cnox  .-uiicu  iiiiii  iiii;i  put  nini 
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in  a  corner,  sayinfj.  "Use  this  li-.l^e  fur  a  counter,  my 
lad,  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  fair  play." 

"That's  s(|uare!" 

"Give  the  lady  with  the  baby  a  whack  at  the  milk, 
can't  you?" 

"I'll  auction  it  ofT  for  you.  ladies  and  fjentlenien, 
what  am  I  offered  for  this  remarkable  piece  of  pie, 
priiarantecd  like  mother  used  to  Tnake,  or  money  re- 
funded? It  goes  to  the  highest  l)idder." 

So  little  Ole  trotted  back  and  forth  from  the  farm 
of  the  Olsons,  and  reaped  a  golden  harvest. 

"Say,  let's  have  a  christening  ceremony  for  this 
car,"  remarked  the  witty  philosopher,  who  is  foun<l 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together. 

"What  do  you  want  to  name  it?"  asked  the  accom- 
modating person  who  always  asks  what  is  expected 
from  him. 

"Well,  it's  painted  on  the  outside,  'Kankaktr,'  luu 
I'd  sooner  call  it  the  'Steadfast.'  "  There  were  several 
f)on(lerous  but  hollow  laughs,  and  humor's  stock  ebbed 
low. 

Toward  evening  the  train  began  to  move  slowly 
back,  with  heavy  groans  from  the  wheezy  locomotive. 
Lenox  sought  the  nonchalant  conductor  in  frank  dis- 
may. 

"Aw,"  said  that  functionary,   *"taint  no  use.     The 
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brifl(;fc  ain't  na(v  an«l  tlic  snow  blocks  us  anyway.    VVf 
can't  pr'  fhrnuKH." 

"VVi.      is  the  next  train  to  start  ?"     Frank  was  in 
clincd  to  \k  insistent. 

"This  train,  sir."  the  conductor  replied,  with  offui.!! 
humor,  "runs  every  <lay  except  week  days  and  most  of 
the  winter.  Aw,  they  can't  clear  tlie  track  for  as  httU- 
traffic  as  there  is  on  this  branch.  Mcbl)e  'twon't  lie 
v\H:n  tin  sprinjj." 

Thus,    when    more    than    twenty-four    hours    h.Tl 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  startin|.j.  tfie  "accommo<l.» 
tion,"  routed,  returned  to  Leveret  Junction.     Lenox 
sc".   .      Ijfjrarri  f)  Mr.  llolton. 

"Have  covered  all  the  pjound  proposed,  exci|>t 
Mcryton  Branch,  which  is  blocked  by  snow.  Where 
do  you  wish  me  to  jjo?" 

He  pretended  to  himself  that  he  was  quite  indiflFcr 
ent  to  the  answx-r  to  this  message,  but  when  it  cam  . 
"Come  back  to  St.  Etiennc,"  the  leaj)inj:j  of  his  \n\ha 
Rave  the  lie  to  the  flimsy  deception. 

After  another  lonj^'  period  of  waitinp.  he  heard,  far 
oflF  through  the  stillness  of  the  early  morning,  a 
sound  of  joy — he  heard  the  distant  whistle  and  then 
the  arriving  roar  of  an  express,  making  a  symphony 
of  triumph.  The  black  porter  in  the  sleeping  car 
looked  like  a  guardian  angel ;  and,  after  he  was  laid 
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away  on  hi«  «hclf.  JjctActn  tfu*  starchy  shcetn,  the 
rhythmic  thump-thutup  san^  a  hillahy,  a  ihc  trair 
rushed  southward  through  the  night. 
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A   WALK    ANL    A   DANCE 

The  day  was  young,  ihc  air  was  crisp,  the  sky  of  a 
primary  blue,  as  Vera  Windsor,  buoyant  from  the 
crown  of  her  he-'d  to  her  feet,  too  buoyant  for  u.c 
prosaic  inside  of  a  carriage,  started  to  walk  do  vn 
town.   The  sound  of  brisk  footsteps  behind  reechoed 
her  own  joy  in  activity,  and  she  turned  with  a  radiant 
greeting,  as  Ur.  Kemyss  joined  her.  To  him,  too,  the 
world  looked  fair.  He  was  square  with  Timothy  Nor- 
ton, and  no  one  was  the  wiser  as  to  their  relations. 
The  wretched  old  debt  that  had  been  rolling  up  like  a 
snowball  for  the  past  two  years  was  canceled.  He  had 
even  a  thousand  or  two  to  spare.   He  could  face  the 
world  with  freedom.    He  and  his  fellow  conspirator 
had  not  even  met  face  to  face,  so  simple  a  thing  had  it 
proved  to  hoodwink  the  dull  old  world.  He  even  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  other  people's  affairs,  and  Mrs. 
Lyp"  had  for  him  the  fascination  that  the  scene  of 
his     -xne  is  supposed  to  hold  for  the  murderer. 
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"Do  you  know  how  Lycll  is  fjcttinp  on  ? '  lie  asked. 
"T  have  just  oonic  from  there.  It  is  quite  certain 
now  that  he  will  regain  his  sight.  Of  course,  his  wife 
is  exultant.  But  his  face.  Mr.  Kcmyss,  is  like  a  gar- 
goyle. It  has  hardly  a  human  semblance.  He  will  he  a 
monster  for  the  rest  of  his  lifr.  and  she  docs  not  seem 
to  know  it.  She  is  so  devoted  that  she  has  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  how  he  will  look  to  other  people.  Of 
course  she  would  love  him  all  the  more,  since  he  paid 
that  price  for  her." 

Now,  knowing  what  he  did,  this  naturally  amused 
Mr.  Kcmyss  very  much,  and  it  also  greatly  relieved 
him. 

"Then  perhaps  he  was  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  a  chance 
to  prove  himself  a  hco  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
loves.  Life  is  usually  so  humdrum  that  most  men  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  that  side  of  themselves." 
"Oh,  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  man- 
liness in  the  world  in  spite  of  our  sophistications.  Tt 
shows  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  great  ones."  She 
spoke  softly,  even  tenderly,  and  Kemyss  looked  at  her 
with  a  glow  of  something  almost  warmer  than  admira- 
tion. It  was  plain  to  him  that  she  regarded  him  in  a 
favorable  light. 

"Still  Lyell  is  rather  a  dull  fellow,"  he  went  on.   "I 
wonder  how  it  will  be  in  years  to  come  when  Mrs. 
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Lyell  has  recovered  from  her  present  spasm  of  a(hnira- 
tion.  She  vvill  always  be  superlative,  you  know.  Slie 
may  end  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  she  may  end  as  a 
Buddhist,  but,  whatever  she  is,  it  will  be  with  all  her 
might." 

"Yes,  I  admit  that  is  true.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  find  it  out.  I  used  to  think  her  enthusiasm  was  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  ideas." 

"No,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  temperament." 

"Well,  one  is  always  inclined  to  believe  what  some 
one  else  believes  vry  hard.  You  were  clever  to  rc;ul 
her  so  clearly."  But  Vera  spoke  as  though  she  did  not 
like  his  diagnosis.  "Really,  though,"  she  said,  bright- 
ening, "Mr.  Lyell  is  not  stupid.  I  suppose  he  has  fallen 
into  a  habit  of  reticence  through  all  these  years.  Mrs. 
Lyell  says  he  used  never  to  talk.  But  now  he  has 
opened  up,  and  I  assure  you  he  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion. I  think  his  ideas  have  gfrown  fine  through  his 
very  genuineness.  Perhaps,  if  one  lives  the  truth,  one 
can  not  help  knowing  the  truth." 

"It  is  a  great  pity,  Miss  Windsor,  that  you  can  not 
enter  the  pulpit."  He  could  not  resist  giving  her  this 
thrust  for  the  thing  in  her  that  he  least  liked. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  preachy?" 

"I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  girl  so  young  and," 
— he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  as  if  it  would  come 
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out,  added,  "so  beautiful  as  yourself,  should  be  regard- 
ing the  world  chiefly  as  a  lessc  n  in  ethics." 

"And  what  is  it,  then?" 

"A  place  to  have  a  good  time  in,  at  lease  while  you 
are  young.  And  Mrs.  Lyell  is  having  a  great  deal 
more  fun  than  you  are,  at  present,  because  she  is  play- 
ing with  love  and  not  with  morals.  That  is  the  great 
game,  Miss  Windsor." 

She  did  not  look  up,  but  a  warm  glow  spread  over 
her  face 

"Mrs.  Lyell  is  playing  with  the  combination  of  love 
and  morals  at  last,  I  think,"  she  said.  "I  have  an  er- 
rand here.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kemyss." 

And  Kemys.  rode  on  to  the  office  with  a  happy 
and  supercilio'is  expression,  betokening  that  he  had 
just  made  a  great  hit,  and  was  superior  to  the  grub'MUg 
humanity  through  which  he  passed.  Everything  was 
coming  to  him. 

In  the  early  evening  of  late  November,  Lenox's 
train  steamed  into  St.  Etienne.  It  was  the  through 
train  from  the  Pacific,  delayed  by  northern  snows  until 
it  was  exactly  twenty-four  hours  late,  and  so  could 
conscientiously  be  posted  as  "on  time." 

How  delicious  was  this  rush  of  city  life,  after  the 
unmitigated  nature  of  Leveret  Junction!  The  abrupt 
glaics  and  shadows  of  the  electric  lights,  the  dashes 
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of  color  iti  lighted  shop-windows,  the  rush  and  mur- 
nuir  of  hoinc-returning  crowds,  the  cry  of  newslxns, 
antl  the  imperative  wliizz  of  heavily  laden  electrics, 
made  harmony  for  Frank's  eyes  and  cars.  The  almost 
strange  city  looked  like  home;  even  the  impersonal 
hotel  room  looketl  like  home.  Waiting  on  his  mantil- 
shelf  was  a  pile  of  letters,  the  dear  missives  from  W\> 
mother,  the  gossip  of  old  friends,  the  signals  from 
other  boys,  who,  like  himself,  had  gone  out  from  tin- 
New  England  home  to  leaven  the  land  with  Puritan 
blood.  He  seized  them  eagerly,  and  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  impatience  as  there  came  a  rap  at  his  door. 

"They  told  me  down  stairs  that  you  was  just  back 
this  minute,"  said  Repburn's  drawl.  "It  seemed  to(/ 
good  to  be  true,  after  all  I've  been  through,  to  think 
you  was  really  here.  Upon  my  word,  I  need  a  friemi." 

Lenox  laid  down  his  letters  and  tried  to  assume  a 
hospitable  air. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "What's  up  now?  So  you've 
come  back  to  St.  Etienne  after  all?"— as  though  the 
question  were  unnecessary,  still  less  the  lengthy  an- 
swer. 

"Yes,  I'm  back.  I'm  back.  I've  come  back  to  St. 
Etienne,  and  I  hoped  to  goodness  I'd  never  do  it  again. 
But  I  might  have  known  all  that  good  luck  was  too 
good  for  me.    It  just  hnrl  to  turn.    Say,  If  there's  any 
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such  thing  as  a  goddess  of  fate,  she'd  ought  to  be 
throttled." 

Lenox  now  resigned  himself  altogether.  After  all, 
it  was  several  hours  before  the  ball,  and  he  hail  to  put 
in  his  time  in  some  fashion.  Repburn  crossed  his  legs 
and  took  a  comfortable  i)osition,  preparatory  to  aban- 
doning himself  to  the  luxury  of  rehearsing  his  woes. 

"This  is  how  it  was.  Uncle  Henry  was  just  too  de- 
lighted to  see  me.  Poor  old  feller,  he  was  all  laid  up, 
and  mighty  lonely,  I  can  tell  you!  You'd  'a*  thought 
nothing  ever  happened  between  us.  All  he  wanted  to 
keep  him  contented  was  just  for  me  to  sit  around  and 
read  to  him  and  tell  him  about  the  great  wicked  West, 
and  what  an  old  reprobate  Nick  Windsor  was.  It  is  a 
real  satisfaction  to  think  that,  when  some  of  us  ain't 
gettin'  our  fair  show,  still  some  of  these  men  that  seem 
to  be  havin'  everythin'  in  the  world  are  such  o'.J  sin- 
ners that  they  are  sure  to  get  their  come-uppance  wlien 
tl;cy  cross  Jordan.  Uncle  Ilcnry  v.as  tickled  to  death, 
and  so  was  every  one  else.  So  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  for  a  few  days,  and  I  was  gettin'  really  fond  of 
the  old  boy,  when,  of  course,  it  had  to  go  and  happen." 

"What  had  to  happen  ?" 

"Let's  see.  To-day's  the  twcnty-tourlh.  Well,  it 
was  just  twelve  days  ago  to-day,  I  was  hclpin'  him 
across  from  a  sofy  to  his  chair,  and  some  one  had  been 
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careless  enough  to  leave  a  kind  of  a  hole  in  the  carpet. 
Darned  if  I  don't  think  it  was  a  piece  of  spite  on  some 
one's  part." 

"Why,  he  didn't  blame  you  for  it,  did  he?" 
"Blame  me?   Why,  he  never  got  the  chance.   As  I 
told  you,  I  was  liftin'  him,  and,  sir,  if  my  foot  didn't 
catch  in  that  hole,  and  down  I  went,  and  him  under 
me.    If  you'll  believe  me,  he  never  spoke  again,  and 
two  days  afterward  he  died.   And  the  trouble  was,  he 
had  not  made  his  will.  The  old  villain,  after  he'd  got 
me  to  go  clear  on  there,  and  after  me  taking  care  of  hiin 
and  everythin',  he  had  to  go  and  die  without  makin' 
the  will  he  promised !" 
"He  probably  intended  to,  but  hadn't  time." 
"Well,  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  his  immortal  soul. 
I  hope  his  intentions  were  better  than  his  acts;  but  it 
was  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  a  feller." 

"Why,  you  come  in  for  the  money  anyway,  don't 
you?" 

"Don't  you  remember,"  asked  Mr.  Repbum  in  a 
grieved  voice,  "don't  you  remember  that  I  wrote  you 
that  Uncle  Henry  had  a  daughter?  She  is  an  unrc- 
gcnerate,  I  can  tell  you,  if  one  ever  lived  on  this  earth. 
She  came  postin'  up  to  Winterhaven,  she  and  her  hus- 
band, almost  before  Uncle  Henry  was  cold,  and  just 
as  sassy  as  if  she  had  a  right  there." 
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"She  did,  you  kiow,"  observed  Lenox. 

"Legally,  I  suppose,  but  not  by  any  higher  law.  I 
represented  to  her  in  the  strongest  terms  I  knew  how 
what  was  her  duty,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good.  I  told  her 
that  as  Uncle  Henry  intended  I  should  have  every- 
thin',  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  divide  even.  And 
do  you  know,  sir,  her  husband  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  to  leave  the  house.  He  said  that  I  was  answerab'e 
for  the  old  man's  death,  and  I'd  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  they  didn't  have  me  arrested  for  murder.  Yes, 
sir,  that's  the  way  they  talked  to  me.  They  won't  have 
any  good  come  to  them  with  the  money  they  get,  and 
thank  the  Lord,  they  didn't  get  it  all." 

"Then  your  uncle  did  make  some  will  ?" 

"No,  he  didn't  make  no  will.  But  I  had  lived  there 
in  the  house  with  him,  and  I  knew  his  ways.  I  knew 
he  had  some  money  hidden  somewheres;  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  realized  that  he  was  dead,  I  turned  to  and 
hunted.  I've  had  more  bad  luck  than  any  man  I  know, 
but  for  once,  I  had  my  turn.  I  found  it  in  an  old  sofy 
cushion  before  ever  she  turned  up.  I  suspected  that 
cushion,  because  uncle  was  so  particular  about  always 
havin'  i^  under  his  head.  And  you  can  just  bet  I  didn't 
say  a  word  to  her  about  it.  By  everything  that's  right, 
I'd  ought  to  have  close  on  thirty  thousand,  and  do  you 
think  I  was  called  on  to  give  up  that  little  bit,  and 
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leave  myself  penniless?  No,  sircc!  It  would  have  hccn 
wicked  for  nic  to  do  so." 

"How  much  was  it  that  you  stole?" 

"Stnk'I  Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  Rephiirn 
looked  perturbed. 

"I  have  an  idea  that  is  what  the  law,  and  Uiult 
Henry's  daughter,  would  call  it,"  said  Lenox. 

"Oh,  come,  you're  jokin'!  This  was  cejuity,  and 
that's  higher  than  law,  ain't  it?  Well,  sir,  it  amount<d 
to  dost  on  two  thousand  dollars,  and  it's  goin'  to  l)c 
the  making  of  me.  T  tell  you,  in  a  country  like  this 
there's  lots  of  opportunities  to  make  money,  and  I've 
begun  my  career  already."  He  swelled  out  his  chest 
and  grew  important. 

Frank  choked  a  moment,  then  laughed.  After  a!l, 
what  was  the  use  in  his  interfering?  He  might  only 
make  matters  worse,  so  he  said : 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I've  gone  into  business  with  a  feller  here.  I  see  an 
'ad'  in  one  of  the  papers  the  day  after  1  got  here — and 
that's  four  days  ago — saying  that  there  was  a  good 
business  opportunity  for  a  man  with  a  small  amount  of 
capital ;  and  I  says  to  myself,  'That's  me !'  So  I  looked 
It  up,  and  it's  all  right.  My  partner  is  a  smart  kind  of 
a  man,  and  I'll  bet  he  knows  how  to  make  money.  Ill 
tell  you  all  about  it." 
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"You'll  liavo  to  wait  until  some  otlicr  time-,"  said 
Frank.  "I've  just  come  hack  to  town,  and  it's  late,  atid 
I've  had  no  dinner.   It's  time  I  K^^t  a  hite  an<l  dresMil." 

"Undressed,  you  mean.  What  do  you  want  to  dress 
for  at  this  time  of  nij^ht  ?" 

"I'm  goini^  to  a  dance." 

"You're  going  to  a  dance'  Gee  whizz!  Who  invites 
you  to  a  dance?"  Frank  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
impertinence. 

"Your  benefactress." 

"Miss  Windsor?  Is  Miss  Windsor  inviting  you  to 
a  dance?  Say,  Lenox,  you're  jokin'  again.  You  ain't 
that  thick  with  them."  Then  he  added,  enviously  : 

"You  just  wait  till  I've  made  my  cverlastin'  fortune 
the  way  I'm  bound  to  with  this  new  scheme  of  mine, 
and  I  guess  the  Windsors  '11  be  sweet  on  me,  too." 

"Rcpburn,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  clear  out  of 
here,  and  give  me  a  chance  to  take  a  bath  ?"  demanded 
Lenox,  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  he  sh(X)k  hands  with  an  im- 
p(jsing  line  of  receiving  ladies,  who  mumbled  inarticu- 
lately in  palpable  ignorance  of  his  name,  and  pushed 
on  boldly  through  the  crowd.  His  eyes  lighted  at  last 
as  he  saw  her  standing  amid  a  bevy  of  friends  near  the 
dancing-room  door.  He  felt  that  till  now  he  had  not 
armreciated  her  beauty.    It  needed  the  backrTOU.nd  of 
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lovely  faces  an«l  shoulders,  and  the  glimmer  of  silks 
and  laces  to  reveal  her. 

Th"  musicians  were  goinp  through  their  usual  pre- 
liminary anguish  before  striking  up  the  first  two-stq., 
and  people  screamed  to  make  themselves  heard.  Hefor.- 
her  stood  two  or  three  men,  and  as  he  ncared  them,  hf 
found  that  she  was  saying: 

"No,  no,  that  is  final,  I  have  positively  vowed  not 
to  dance  this  except,— why,  there  he  is  now !" 

She  had  turned  her  face  toward  him,  and  she  put 
out  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Lenox,  I  did  not  expect  and  hardly  recognized 
you.  Really,  how  you  have  changed  I  The  last  time  I 
saw  you  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  combe  I 
your  hair  with  a  match,  and  your  collar—"  She  gave  a 
little  gasp.  "I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  that  I  can  laugh 
at  any  memories  cf  that  dreadful  time.  What  must 
you  think  of  me?  And  how  do  we  dare  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing,  when  such  horrors  arc  in  the  world?" 

"Because  we  can't  afford  to  let  the  shadow  of  tleath 
darken  all  life,  nor  can  we  dress  in  perpetual  black. 
We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it  in  all  its  various 
moods.  I've  been  seeing  several  of  them  of  late,  Miss 
Windsor." 

"And  so  have  I.  I've  been  working  on  tlie  relief 
committee  for  the  peqile  who  were  left  destitute  bv  the 
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fire.  I  wish  y^u  couI«l  fiavc  seen  the  |>of)r  c-caturc  in 
rags,  who  refused  to  take  a  jacket  iKcause  tlie  sleeves 
were  last  year's  cut.  She  sai<l  there  had  In-en  such  a 
change  in  this  season's  styles  that  she  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  it." 

"Well,  isn't  it  lucky  that  there  is  some  comedy 
leavening  every  tragedy  ?" 

"And  often  I  think  there  is  some  tragedy  leavening 
every  comeily,  and  redeeming  it  fron)  the  common- 
place." 

"Are  you  thinking  now  of  I'ine  \'ale  or  of  Rep- 
burn?" 

"Perhaps  I  am  thinking  of  myself." 

"You  arc  neither  comedy  nor  tragedy." 

"What  then?" 

"Lync  poetry.  But,  come,"  he  added  quickly,  "we 
are  here  to  play  to-night,  are  we  not  ?  The  two-step  is 
well  under  way." 

"Yes,  dance.  I  love  it!"  she  exclaimed,  and  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  as  blissfully  happy  as  any 
right-minded  boy  could  be. 

Ah,  that  rhythmic  movement  over  gleaming  floors 
and  under  mellow  softened  lights!  I  low  it  sets  the 
pulses  in  tune!  The  swirl  of  silken  skirts,  the  glimpses 
of  lustrous  eyes,  the  couples,  self-absorbed,  speak  to 
the  senses  of  the  mating  that  has  gone  on  in  the  good 
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old  world  ^ina■  tin-  innriiiiij^'  Mars  sang  »'>(;<thcr.  Tlw 
nrrcnc  older  pairs  I.H.k  „„.  as  if  roady  to  assure  th. 
yomiff  tiling,  that,  having  tried  him.  ihcy  have  foni,! 
I.ovc  a  fiilf.llcT  of  all  his  protnisrs.  D.uu  .ng  was  m 
vi-ntcd  that  soft  hriaths  and  snowy  slKmldirs  shoul.l 
repeat  the  same  story. 

At  lea^t,  this  was  Francis  Lenox's  interpretation  „f 
the  spiritual  meaning  in  a  two-sttp.  „n  that  Novemh.  i 
evening  in  St.  fuienne. 

And  then  the  .lance  was  over,  and  aryoilKT  man 
claime.l  her.  After  all.  th.  h,^n  was  the  usual  or.linary 
asscmhiage  of  assorted  Iiumanit-  an,l  s,„ne  oi  l!ii. 
women  had  on  tw  nuuli  powder  lU  vvaiird  ragctl'. 
tmtil  his  turn  tnight  chh  a*;  un.  an.,  although  'ic  dar.-.l 
not  siwak  or  hint  of  al!  that  was  u.  iam.  v( ;  ■.  crv  ,  nr- 
monplace  sounded  t.^  his  .^un  ^ar-  .akr  tfie  r,nost  ;t;j^.n. 
love-making.  When  a  nan  is  in  -ms  rmv  Hcctru  m 
dition.  ol)tuse  indeed  rnsst  be  the  rmd  ^  iio  ;:«■-  ri,)t 
thrill  responsive  to  hi.  ,a^  .ion.  Vcia  ^.a.<  ..ot  onruse  t  . 
the  song  without  \\')rd^, 

Frank  followed  hrr  an..  Mr  W  ;ij._.Hnr  to  ^ti-nr  ca- 
riagc,  to  receive  a  o-  ai  han..-shaK.,  -r-n  h-  [.iit,-  r, 
whom  he  now  regaitir     ^iir  aimn--  rc-m^t::;^  awe. 

"If  this  weather  keer--  u-,'  m=  .,h.  man  ^uci.  a  a 
cold  blast  struck  thorn  ,     tbr  .or-     'w  .lull  ,k  navn.- 
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party.  Lcunx,  you'd  Itkc  to  jjit  a  taste  of  it.   It's  grtat 
ol-l  s{»ort." 

Vera  went  hom«-  i<k»  str.ingtiy  cxcit<<|  to  Mvc]\  arid 
I  rank  r.ithcr  cnvio.i  tlu  bclattd  gaii  11  whom  \w  viw 
lian^inp  on  Uliinil  licr  carriagt  as  it  rolled  snuwlhly 
over  the  asphalt. 
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ICE-BOATING 


In  front  of  the  club-house,  fluttering  on  the  glassy 
surface  of  Lake  Imnijaska,  stood  a  group  of  ice-boats, 
poised  like  sea-gulls  impatient  for  flight.  Occasionally 
a  gusty  breeze,  catching  a  sail,  set  it  tugging  ami  utter- 
ing quick  moans  of  protest  at  the  delay.  Even  the 
runners  moved  uneasily,  as  though  they  were  aerial 
things  longing  to  spurn  the  glittering  solid  below,  and 
lift  themselves  in  an  ecstasy  of  motion.  The  sky  over- 
head dazzled  the  eyes  by  its  intensity  of  blue — not  the 
pink  hquid  blue  of  the  south,  but  an  unadulterated 
passion  of  blue  which  found  its  reflection  in  great 
stretches  of  almost  equally  intense  ice.  The  wind  had 
swept  bare  the  ice,  but  on  the  shores  the  snow  was 
piled  in  blinding  whiteness  against  which  nnl'^d  trunks 
of  the  birch-trees  looked  almost  dingy. 

The  whif«  oaks,  clinging  in  miserly  fashion  to  their 
crumpled  dead  i  raves,  ^ave  one  the  impression  of  care- 
less countrymen  who  had  gone  to  bed  with  their  clothes 
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on.  Here  and  there  a  summer  cottage  peeped  sheep- 
ishly and  chillily  from  out  the  bleak  trees,  a  little 
ashamed  of  itself  to  be  found  in  undress,  flowerless 
and  hammockless,  its  wide  piazzas  bare  of  lounging 
chairs  and  inviting  pillows,  and  the  broad  lawns  only 
a  smooth  expanse  of  snow  in  the  place  of  green  velvet. 

But  little  recked  the  group  of  gay  young  people 
laughing  on  the  ice,  of  anything  save  the  brilliancy  of 
the  day  and  the  steely  exhilaration  of  the  crisp  dry  air. 
Dancing  blood,  like  tugging  sads,  called  out  for  move- 
ment. Every  one  was  bundled  up  to  the  ears,  and  each 
was  half-amused  at  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
Kemyss  was  there,  dressed  as  became  a  practised  ice- 
yachtsman,  but  lookmg  bigger  than  ever  from  his 
waist  upward;  Windsor,  because  of  the  more  frigid 
blood  of  older  years,  stamped  to  keep  warm,  in  long 
fur  overcoat  and  cap  with  ear  tabs.  Others,  less  pre- 
pared for  emergencies  of  this  kind,  wore  anything  and 
everything,  as  regardless  of  appearances  as  the  average 
football  player.  Of  the  feminine  half,  be  it  said,  that, 
though  the  swathing  furs  might  wipe  out  all  distinc- 
tions of  figure,  they  formed  always  a  piquant  ar^l  be- 
coming background  for  faces  whose  heightened  .jm- 
plexion  and  brightened  eyes  paid  tribute  to  the  day. 

"Your  color  is  a  delight!    You  are  like  a  spot  of 
vivid  human  interest  in  this  world  of  dazzling  white." 
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Kcmyss  spoke  approvingly  to  Vera,  who,  in  short- 
skirted  toboggan  suit  of  scarlet,  with  high  gaiters  au'l 
fluttering  tasseled  toque  to  match,  and  with  big  collar 
and  gloves  of  fur,  looked  the  embodiment  of  vitality. 
She  was  ready  for  anything.  When  he  saw  her  flash 
a  pleased  glance  at  Kemyss,  Lenox  cursed  himself  for 
not  being  the  first  to  say  the  words  that  a  moment  be- 
fore he  had  thought  better  unsaid.  Frank  felt  a  haml 
on  his  ariTi  and  whirled  around. 

"I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Preston,  Mr. 
Lenox,"  said  Windsor,  and  the  young  man  found  him- 
self bowing  to  a  mass  of  furs,  a  glint  of  fair  hair  and  a 
pair  of  large  blue  eyes  that  looked  at  him  coquettishly. 

"The  IVabasso  is  waiting  for  us.  Do  you  think  you 
can  hold  Miss  Preston  in,  Frank?" 

"You  know  it  is  my  first  experience  in  ice-boating. 
Mr.  Lenox !"  The  voice  was  plaintive  and  the  big  eyes 
looked  appealing. 

"Then  we  will  live  and  die  together,  Miss  Preston ; 
Fm  only  a  midshipmite  myse'f." 

He  began  gallantly  to  help  her  into  the  big  net  that 
swung  between  the  pulsing  rudders  and  to  heap  n\g> 
around  her,  while  internally  he  was  wondering  why 
the  Lord  made  blonde  girls,  and  watching  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye  the  laughing  embarcation  of  Vera  and 
Kemyss  on  the  Polar  Star,  that  fluttered  near  them. 
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"Lucky  it's  freezing !  It's  not  so  pleasant  ice-boating 
when  there  arc  pools  of  water  on  the  ice,"  said  Wind- 
sor. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  if  a  fellow  gets  thrown  off,  he  goes  scooting 
across  the  surface,  and  like  as  not  the  water  that  goes 
into  his  trousers'  legs  comes  out  at  his  neck.  Hold  on 
tight,  now !" 

Miss  !^reston  shrieked  in  dismay. 

An  ice-boat  does  not,  like  everything  else  that  moves, 
get  up  speed.  One  instant  it  is  at  rest,  the  next  it  moves 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

"Are  you  ready  ?"  Windsor's  hand  was  on  the  tiller, 
and  only  his  eyes  showed  through  a  narrow  crevice 
above  the  collar  and  below  the  cap.  Some  one  behind 
caught  the  IVabasso,  and  threw  her  around.  Miss 
Preston  gave  a  cry  and  a  lurch.  Frank  gasped,  caught 
her  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the  railing.  He  was  glad 
to  fly, — more  than  fly.  Not  only  conversation,  but  even 
thought  was  out  of  the  question.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  rush  of  blue  above,  the  rush  of 
white  below,  and  the  scream  of  rigging. 

Miss  Preston,  huddled  among  the  rugs,  gave  con- 
stant moans  of  mingled  rapture  and  terror.  She  wholly 
forgot  the  agreeable  things  she  had  intended  the  good- 
looking  young  stranger  to  say.   Suddenly  there  was  a 
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long  scraping  sound  that  jarred  after  the  smooth  flight 
and  the  Wabasso  whirled  up  into  the  wind. 

•  There,  look  back  and  see  where  we  have  come 
froml"  Windsor  spoke  as  calmly  as  if  the  flight  of  an 
eagle  was  an  every-day  experience.  The  two  young 
people  peered  back  over  the  great  stretch  to  where 
some  microscopic  figures  dotted  the  whiteness. 

"Good  heavens,  do*  you  mean  to  ten  me  that  we've 
come  all  that  distance?"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"It's  great !"  said  Frank. 

"About  four  miles  in  about  four  minutes,"  Windsor 
said  proudly.  "They'll  have  to  get  up  early  if  they 
want  to  beat  the  IVabasso.  Look  out  for  the  boom, 
now,  we'll  be  coming  about !" 

Lenox  ducked  his  head  automatically,  but  his  mind 
and  eyes  were  fixed  about  a  mile  away,  on  a  skimming 
sail,  with  a  bit  of  black  and  a  dash  of  red  beneath.  He 
would  have  liked  to  eliminate  the  bit  of  black. 

"Let  me  take  the  tiller,"  Vera  had  asked  imploringly 
of  her  companion.  "I've  always  wanted  to,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  beguile  you  into  letting  me." 

"You  must  keep  a  steady  hand,  and  not  lose  your 
nerve  for  a  moment,"  said  Kemyss.  "One  instant's 
hesitation,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  climbing  a 
tree  on  the  shore." 

"Are  you  afraid  to  come  with  me?"  she  laughed. 
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"I  am  very  much  afraid  lest  some  accident  should 
happen  to  you." 

He  looked  gravely  at  her,  and  for  one  wild  instant 
she  wished  that  she  had  not  come  off  with  him  alone. 
At  the  club-house  every  one  had  taken  for  granted 
in  the  most  abominable  manner  that  they  would  go  to- 
gether. There  was  no  time  to  think  of  that  now.  She 
must  mind  her  course. 

Kemyss  watched  her  eyes,  steady  and  resolute,  and 
gleaming  with  physical  delight.  No  man  with  red 
blood  in  him,  he  thought,  could  help  admiring  her. 
The  yacht  slowed  in  a  narrow  bay  under  her  guidance. 
"Did  you  need  to  ask  me  whether  I  was  afraid  to  go 
anywhere — anywhere,  with  you?"  he  asked. 
"Please  don't!" 

"Well  then,  I  won't— yet.  Ho>v  arc  Mrs.  Lycll  and 
her  husband  getting  along?  You've  had  rather  a  sever- 
ing of  that  tie,  haven't  you  ?" 

"I  think  I  love  Jean  more  than  ever,"  she  said 
sharply.  Something  hopeful  in  his  tone  irritated  her. 
"You  used  to  say  that  you  fully  sympathized  with  her 
thought.  You  couldn't  express  enough  on  the  subject. 
And  now,  whenever  you  speak  of  her  it  is  with  a  slur." 
"In  a  certain  way,  yes."  He  felt  this  was  a  crisis. 
Coulo  ^  let  her  down  from  her  foolish  fancies  without 
tumbline  into  the  abvss  himself?   He  snoke  with  de- 
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liberation.  "I  am  an  idealist  in  my  views,  as  you  know, 
but  I  think  Mrs.  Lycll  has  hardly  learned  the  proper 
application  of  her  philosophy  to  life.  We  live  among; 
real  people,  you  know,  and  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  them." 

He  looked  at  her  to  see  how  she  took  it  so  far. 

"I  don't  care  ;i  button  whether  you  or  I  are  any  kind 
of  'ists'  or  not,"  she  said  frivolously.  "If  you  are  trying,' 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
it.  I  want  to  ice-boat !" 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  tiller  to  start  the  boat 
again,  but  he  laid  a  stronger  detaining  hand  on  hers. 

"You  shall  not  accuse  me  of  double-facedness.  Vera. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  ymi 
I:now  it.  I  do  want  to  be  all  things  to  you,  though,  and 
I  have  tried  to  be  sympathetic  with  everything  that 
interests  you,  dear !" 

She  did  not  respond  to  the  eager  voice  and  out- 
stretched hand,  but  sat  meditatively,  with  the  rudcUr 
in  her  grasp,  ready  for  instant  flight. 

When  a  man  is  not  devoured  by  passion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  invent  passionate  words  with  any  great  ra- 
pidity. He  thought  hard  for  a  moment.  She  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  him. 

"Vera,  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  loved  you,  and  you 
bade  mc  wait  for  your  answer.    Haven't  I  waited  pa- 
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tiently  ?  You  don't  know  how  patiently,  for  you  don't 
know  how  much  harder  it  grows  every  day  to  keep  my 
love  under  control.  Aren't  you  ready  yet,  sweetheart?" 
"Did  you  think  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  I 
should  be?"  she  answered,  and  she  went  on  almost 
dreamily.  "Once  it  did  actually  seem  possible,  but  not 
now.  When  you  call  me,  'Vera,'  and  'sweetheart,'  then 
I  know.  Then  I  am  sure.  I  wish  you  would  never 
call  me  that  again." 

An  eddy  of  wind  caught  the  sail,  and  her  hand  tiglit- 
cned  on  the  tiller.  The  next  instant  they  were  skim- 
ming swiftly  toward  the  club.  Anger  surged  in 
Kemyss'  breast  and  blinded  him  like  the  rush  of  the 
yacht.  He  would  have  liked  to  strike  her.  She  had 
cheated  him  of  the  future  that  he  believed  to  be  his. 
Windsor's  son-in-law  and  partner !  It  had  never  looked 
so  fair  a  vision  as  now,  when  it  began  to  take  on  the 
semblance  of  a  mirage. 

The  hot  smell  of  luncheon,  the  big  blazing  logs  in 
the  club-house  hall,  how  comfortable  they  were !  Were 
there  ever  such  appetites  as  those  created  by  ice-boat- 
ing and  youth?  Few  chefs  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  their  reputations  so  seconded  by  hunger  as  is  that 
of  the  excellent  cook  who  presides  at  the  club. 

Miss  Preston,  recovered  from  her  wild  experiences, 
secure   in   becoming  arra)    nuw    lliat  her  enveloping 
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layers  were  off,  was  making  mild  runninfj.  She  looked 
very  pretty  and  inviting.  Lenox  felt  ws  though  he  was 
a  mechanical  toy,  wound  up  to  flirt,  and  bound  not  to 
disappoint  the  winder.  Other  people  came  trooping  in, 
all  cold  as  to  toes  and  fingers,  all  hungry. 

Then  came  Vera;  and  Lenox  forgot  that  he  was 
wound  up,  and  sprang  to  offer  her  a  chair  near  the  fire 
— surely  an  innocent  thing  for  a  young  man  to  do,  yet 
Miss  Preston's  pretty  lips  pouted  and  became  sullen, 
and  the  anger  in  Kemyss  grew  more  scalding. 

"I  thought  better  of  Mr.  Lenox,  but  I  see  he  is  like 
the  rest  of  you,  a  worshiper  of  the  golden  calf."  The 
girl  spoke  in  a  sneering  half-whisper  to  Kemyss,  tak- 
ing a  real  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  black  face  grow  a 
shade  darker;  and  Vera,  hearing,  turned  heavy-eyed 
and  tired.  The  exhilaration  of  the  sweet  morning  out 
of  doors  was  gone.  Was  that  what  it  always  meant? 
She  so  tried  to  forget  that  she  was  different  from  other 
girls,  and  that  men  hovered  around  her  for  the  sake  of 
her  money.  The  unconscious  Lenox,  on  the  other  side 
of  her  chair,  waited  in  vain  for  her  to  look  up  in  re- 
sponse to  his  efforts. 

After  luncheon  Vera  missed  her  father.  She  slipped 
away  from  the  group  again  gathered  around  the  open 
fire,  chattering,  preliminary  to  their  afternoon's  storm- 
ing of  the  domain  of  the  ice-king.   A  long  piazza  gir- 
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(lied  the  club-house,  and  she  walked  slowly  down  its 
IcnRth,  looking  outward  until  she  saw  him.  standing 
with  his  back  toward  her  on  a  little  knoll,  and  gazing 
toward  the  north. 

The  world  of  youth  in  by  the  fire  seemed  out  of  har- 
mony with  her.  She  longed  for  some  one  to  trust  and 
comfort  her. 

Her  father  did  not  turn  as  she  approached,  and  v  !ion 
she  reached  him  there  was  a  look  in  his  face  she  had 
never  seen  there  before,  and  something  approaching 
tears  in  the  good-humored  unimaginative  eyes. 

Every  man,  who  is  more  than  half  a  man,  is  a  warm 
creature  at  heart,  but  he  grows  so  used  to  hiding  him- 
self behind  a  mask  of  stiff  commonplace  from  the  in- 
quisitive world  that  the  mask  comes  to  seem  like  his 
natural  face.  But  the  more  consistently  concealed  is  his 
"dear  secret  greenness,"  the  more  he  delights  in  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  it  in  his  hours  of  solitude.  Windsor 
was  inspecting  his  now,  but  his  daughter's  eyes  ques- 
tioned him. 

"I  felt  upset  and  restless.  I  don't  exactly  know  why. 
A  good  many  little  things  trouble  mc.  I  must  be  get- 
ting old.  It  never  used  to  disturb  me,  if  things  were  out 
of  joint.  I  thought  it  was  all  the  more  fun  to  set  them 
right." 

He  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  patted  the  fur-cased  hand. 
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"TJicrc's  really  nothing.  What  I  was  thinkinfj  u{ 
now  was  a  pathetic  letter  I  got  this  morning  from  a 
wretch  of  a  woman  who  lost  everything  she  had  when 
that  fire-rumor  knocked  the  lx)ttom  out  of  our  hmiber 
company  stocks.  And  her  all  was  so  httic,  Vera.  It 
kind  of  upset  me.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you,  too, 
trouble  me." 

"I,  father?  What  have  I  done  that  can  possibly 
trouble  you,  you  dear  old  dad?" 

"You  have  grown  up.  You  aren't  my  little  girl  any 
longer.  When  I  sec  all  those  puppies  dangling  around 
you  and  eager  to  snap  you  up,  I  want  to  murder  the 
whole  outfit." 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,  dad.  There'll  never  be  but 
one  yoH  to  me.  If  any  new  aflfection  comes,  it  shall 
never  wipe  out  the  old.  When  I  build  a  new  chamber 
to  my  heart,  it  shall  go  off  in  a  dififcrent  direction,  and 
not  encroach  on  your  room." 

Her  father  caught  her  in  a  great  bear's  hug,  and 
blurted  out : 

"Then  you  aren't  going  to  take  that  infernal 
Kcmyss?  Perhaps  I'll  begin  to  like  him,  if  I  know 
there's  nothing  to  be  jealous  of." 

"Hut,  father,  when  the  right  man  comes,  you  mustn't 
be  jealous,"  she  said,  with  some  misgiving. 

"I  hale  him!"  said  her  father  vmdictively,  and  she 
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laughed  again  ami  kissed  him.    They  stood  hand  in 
hand  in  silence. 

The  old  man  raised  hi.s  finger  and  pointed. 

"Do  you  sec  that  point  of  land?  Really  and  truly, 
that  is  what  I  came  out  here  to  see,  though  bokin;; 
at  it  doesn't  make  it  any  more  credible.  That's  where 
I  first  saw  your  mother,  she  in  a  canoe,  and  I  on  land. 
The  tepee  she  lived  in  was  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
farther  on.  She  must  have  known  every  inch  of  this 
ground.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I'd  give  heaven  to 
get  her  back  and  return  to  the  good  old  time  when  we 
worked  together,  and  could  do  all  the  cookin'  we 
wanted  in  a  fryin'-i)an.  People  were  to  be  trusted  in 
those  days,  and  you'd  as  soon  have  thought  of  cutting 
off  your  hand  as  locking  your  door." 

"Don't  you  think  wc  are  to  be  trusted  now, 
father?" 

"You  are,  I  know.  I  am  glad  I've  got  you,  or  I 
might  have  lost  my  grip.  But  she  was  a  good  woman, 
and  you  needn't  be  sorry  that  you  arc  like  her.  Ikr 
white  blood  was  always  stronger  in  her  than  her  red. 
All  that  did  for  her  was  to  make  her  more  faithful 
and  more  patient;  and  those  are  qualities  that  arc 
good  in  any  woman,  be  she  red  or  white.  You  ain't 
got  any  call  to  be  ashamed  of  your  mother,  Vera. 
She  was  a  good  woman.    That's  about  the  highcsi 
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prai<*o.  F  wl^h  she  was  alive  tn-.lay.  I\l  treat  Iter  like 
a  princes*." 

\'cra  had  tuvcr  hcnrtl  Iut  fatficr  speak  half  a  do/m 
WDrds  of  lur  mother  hefore.  and  now  the  emotion 
seemed  to  Ik'  too  miKli  for  him,  for  lu-  turnetl  an. I 
stumped  down  the  hill,  leaving,'  her  standinj,'  alone. 
The  crisp  brown  leaves.  clinKinj^'  to  the  oaks,  rustled 
to  --ach  other,  not  in  the  soft  tones  of  summer,  hut 
with  bitter  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  frost,  an<l 
with  sharp  foreknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  their  per- 
sistence, their  death  wotdd  come  in  sf)rinp.  when  tlio 
rest  of  the  world  was  preparinj.;  for  new  birth. 

She  grazed  wistfully  toward  that  stretch  of  ice  of 
which  she  could  catch  a  Rlimpsc  beyond  the  point. 
Like  her  father,  she  felt  a  lonf^in^  for  some  hali- 
sava^je  condition  of  primitive  integrity.  With  all  lu  r 
yonntr  pleasure  in  the  attentions  that  came  to  her.  the 
thouK'ht  that  men  soujjht  her  fur  her  money  had  never 
been  a  very  insistent  one.  for  most  of  the  eajjcr  west- 
ern wooinp  that  she  saw  alxiut  her  was  of  the  penuine 
kind.  Where  there  is  no  leisure  class,  and  nothing'  f'>r 
the  non-worker  to  do  with  his  time,  the  diflferenco 
between  wealth  antl  mere  competence  is  not  so  jin'oat. 
In  this  new  land  the  rich  man  not  the  idler,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  the  hardest  worker. 

Cut  now,   Middeniv.   Kemyss  looked   to  her  like  a 
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monster,  atvl  I. — I.r-nox— was  he.  too,  of  this  type? 
Mrs.  LycU  Im.l  calU'<l  liim  a  mau-ri.ilist,  atui  |H'rlia|.s 
NtisH  rreston  had  a  true  word  ilrop.  If  so.  it  was 
(eimc  to  forswear  tlie  world.  Were  all  men  hkc  this? 
Was  she  to  l)e  shut  off  from  the  heritage  of  simple 
love  that  is  a  wom.an'H  first  ri^ht  ? 

Slie  !«hut  her  eyes  and  saw  his  clear-cut  face,  and 
when  she  looked  a^'ain  at  the  lake  it  was  through 
t«'ars.  Surely  her  mother's  tepee  and  fryinjj-pan  were 
l)etter  than  lur  own  ahumlance.  Then  she  fell  to  lonj^;- 
in^  to  see  the  sjKit  where  that  mother  had  onct-  lived, 
and  to  feel  the  simple  emotions  her  mother  had  felt. 
Uclow  on  the  ice  the  ^'roups  were  hreakinf^'  alK>ut  the 
\achts.  and  the  sound  of  lijjht  voices  came  to  her. 
She  would  have  none  of  them.  Her  sport  should  b--' 
solitary. 

In  th"  clul>-housc  she  met  the  steward. 

"Have  you  a  i)air  of  snow-shoes  that  I  could  wear?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Windsor,  snow-sluK-s  or  -kees,  which- 
ever you  wish,  but  they're  no  use  on  the  ice,  ym 
know." 

"I  know.  I  want  to  use  them  on  the  shore  a  bit. 
The  snow  is  deep  enough,  isn't  it?  1  believe  the  skees 
would  suit  me  best." 

He   brought   the   long    slender   runners  of    wood, 
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pole  with  which  the  expert  guides  his  swinging  move- 
ment up  hill  and  down. 

She  thrilled  with  solitude  and  the  day.  Across  the 
tinflecked  snow  and  through  the  scattered  woods,  here 
and  there,  lay  wandering  tracks ;  the  two  broad,  two 
long,  where  a  rabbit  had  loped  softly  by,  the  scratchy 
footprints  of  young  master  squirrel,  and  here  the  marks 
of  a  slowly  trotting  fox,  with  the  occasional  swirl  of 
his  tail  left  in  the  snow.  She  loved  thtin  all.  In  tlic 
wootls  there  is  sweet  sanity. 

The  wind  was  rising  and  tossing  the  lighter  surface 
drifts  in  long  blinding  eddies,  and  over  to  the  north- 
west a  sullen  bank  of  gray  threatened  the  blue. 

The  ice-boat  enthusiasts  became  less  numerous. 

"Believe  we'll  soon  have  more  snow,"  said  one. 
"I  have  an  idea  that  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  got 
back  to  town  before  long.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a 
wild  night." 

"Oh,  take  me  back !  Take  me  back !"  moaned  a  girl 
in  fright,  as  the  wind  drove  swifter  and  swifter,  speed- 
ing the  ice-boat  to  frenzy. 

"Well,  we're  two  miles  out  already,  but  I  can  tjet 
you  back  in  a  jiffy.  Hold  on  for  dear  life,"  shouted 
her  escort.  With  set  teeth  she  clung  to  the  ropes  fon 
the  mad  return.  One  after  another  drifted  back  to 
shelter  and  glowing  firelight,  until  few  adventurous 
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spirits  were  kft  011  the  ice.  Lenox  i)ccped  once  in  at 
the  warm  hall,  saw  she  was  not  there,  and  preferred 
to  stay  outside  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  proba- 
bly far  afield  with  one  or  another  of  the  flying  specks, 
"I  believe  I'd  like  to  try  a  turn  by  myself,  if  you 
don't  mind  lending  the  Wabasso  to  me,  Mr.  Wind- 
sor," he  said,  as  the  older  man  began  to  confess  him- 
self played  out.  Miss  Preston  had  long  since  aban- 
doned them  and  sought  more  promising  fields. 

"Go  ahead,  but  don't  steer  her  up  a  windmill.  Re- 
member you  have  to  make  up  your  mind  before  you 
think,  or  it's  too  late.  Here,  Kemyss  is  an  expert.  He 
can  give  you  a  pointer  or  two." 

Frank  would  have  smashed  the  IVabasso  and  him- 
self to  pieces  before  he  would  have  asked  help  from 
that  quarter.  The  tv.fO  boats  started  on  their  twin 
flight  in  apparently  amicable  relations,  while  Lenox 
was  still  thinking  with  no  cordiality  of  the  man  she 
had  sailed  with  all  the  morning,  though  she  snubbed 
himself.  Kemyss'  storm  of  indignation  was  beginning 
to  grow  cyclonic  in  shape,  with  its  twisted  tail  turned 
toward  this  intruder.  Nothing  had  gone  right  since 
Lenox  came  to  St.  Etienne.  It  outraged  the  private 
secretary's  sense  of  justice  that  the  structure  he  had 
reared  with  such  attention  to  details  should  be  threat- 
ened by  a  fellow  of  no  diplomacy.   There  are  certain 
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minds  so  constructed  as  to  be  unable  to  sec  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points. 

Back  and  forth,  here  and  there,  sped  the  sails.  Oc- 
casionally the  Polar  Star  came  close  enough  for  Kc- 
myss  to  shout  some  piece  of  advice  to  the  inex- 
perienced navigator,  until  up  in  a  lonely  bay,  Leno>: 
began  a  series  of  short  tacks,  in  experiment  with  his 
new-found  toy. 

Vera  plodded  along  over  the  few  inches  of  light 
snow,  halting  now  to  look  at  a  fantastic  seed-vessel 
piercing  tiic  drift,  now  to  trace  strange  characters  on 
a  bit  of  birch-bark  torn  from  a  tree,  now  to  peer 
curiously  at  the  rounded  heap  of  a  muskrat  house  and 
to  wonder  what  kind  of  social  life  was  going  on  in- 
side its  spiky  shelter.  On  that  level  stretch  of  shore 
that  her  father  had  pointed  out  she  paced  back  and 
forth,  speculating  in  what  spot  her  mother  had  lived. 
The  very  long  reeds,  piercing  the  ice,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  plants  through  which  the  half-savaj:::e 
girl  had  pushed  her  canoe.  And  now  all  was  white  and 
cold  and  death-like,  where  once  had  been  that  vivid 
life.  What  a  strange  country  was  this,  that  in  three 
generations  had  hi  ought  her  out  from  the  wilderness! 
People  bewail  the  slowness  of  nature's  methods.  The 
very  rapidity  of  the  mighty  mother's  fate-loom  dizzied 
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her,  and  she  shut  her  eyes  and  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  it  all. 

The  blue  day  was  gone  now,  and  a  great  grayness 
had  swallowed  up  the  world.  A  fine  soft  snow,  drivco 
in  long  slanting  lines  by  the  wind,  began  to  fall. 

"It  would  not  take  me  long  to  freeze  to  death  if  I 
sat  still.  This  wind  carries  the  cold  right  in  through 
everything.  I  must  be  getting  back  to  the  club-house," 
she  said  to  herself. 

And  still  she  sat  idly  for  a  moment  looking  down 
on  the  misty  beautiful  world  of  ice  below.  Her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  one  dark  spot  on  its  bosom,  a  great 
barrel  racing-buoy,  crowned  by  a  miniature  pine-tree. 
Near  it,  a  mile  away  from  her,  a  solitary  boat  was  beat- 
ing back  and  forth.  She  watched  its  meaningless 
manoeuvers  with  half-awakened  curiosity.  Then  an- 
other boat,  swift  and  direct,  came  flying  from  behind 
the  point,  making  straight  across  the  course  of  the 
first. 

She  started  to  her  feet.  '"I  wonder  if  they  see  each 
other!" 

The  original  sailor  swerved  suddenly  and  crashed 
against  the  buoy.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  hear 
the  blow  and  the  long  scream  of  the  rudders.  A  black 
speck  flew  from  the  boat  and  lay  still  upon  the  ice. 
The  second  sail  whirled  up  into  the  wind,  came  to  a 
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standstill,  and  an  ant-likc  creature  leaped  from  it  and 
ran  toward  the  motionless  bit  of  blackness.  Vera 
leaned  forward  in  excitement.  Her  breath  came  fast, 
and  she  gasped. 

"No!  no!"  she  cried  aloud,  for  the  moving  figure 
seemed  to  touch  its  injured  companion,  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, then  turn  and  hurry  back  to  its  own  craft,  climb 
aboard  and  seize  the  tiller.  The  next  instant  the  yacht 
sped  away  to  the  south  while  the  wind  hooted  and 
cheered  it  on  its  course. 

Vera  was  running  down  the  bank  now.  The  skecs 
were  loosened  from  her  feet  and  slung  over  her  shoul- 
der. She  needed  no  thought  for  that ;  all  her  thoughts 
were  whirling  about  other  matters. 

"Why  did  he  go?  Did  he  go  for  help?  But  the 
man  will  freeze  to  death  long  before  he  gets  back! 
And  why  should  he  leave  him,  anyway  ?  It  would  have- 
been  easy  enough  to  get  him  on  board  and  carry  him 
to  the  club  in  no  time."  The  pronouns  were  getting  all 
jumbled  up  in  her  unuttercd  sentences,  but  her  thought 
was  clear  enough,  as  she  slipped  and  ran  and  stumbled 
over  the  glassy  surface,  catching  her  breath  when  an 
occasional  wild  gust  swept  the  snow  into  her  eyes. 
The  speck  grew  to  a  heap,  and  the  heap  began  to  take- 
on  the  semblance  of  a  human  form.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back  as  though  he  had  been  deliberately  turned 
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so,  and  already  a  light  film  of  snow  blurred  the  out- 
lines. She  fell  on  her  knees,  with  teeth  shut  and  never 
an  outcry,  and  brushed  the  tiny  drifts  away  frotn  the 
face  she  lifted.  She  pushed  back  his  glove  and  felt 
his  pulse  with  her  bared  fingers.  Seizing  a  handful  of 
snow  she  began  with  a  kind  of  desperation  to  chafe  the 
forehead,  and  then  she  laid  her  own  warm  cheek 
against  his  cold  one. 

"Ah,  if  I  could  only  send  some  of  my  glow  into 
him!" 

Then  she  felt  a  convulsive  movement  and  drew 
away  half  startled  to  meet  his  eyes. 

"Vera!"  he  gasped,  and  shut  the  eyes  again  as 
if  dazed  by  the  light  that  leaped  into  his  face  as  he 
spoke. 

Some  glowing  spot  within  her  cried  out  words  of 
congratulation  to  her  heart.  "There  was  no  pretense 
about  that,"  it  said.   "He  loves  me !" 

"You — how  did  you  come?"  He  had  now  gained 
self-possession  enough  to  think. 

"Never  mind  liow  I  came.  The  question  is  how  are 
you  to  get  away.  You  were  just  a  little  stunned,  that's 
all.  But  you  would  have  frozen.  Do  you  think  you  can 
get  up  now  ?" 

He  tried  to  struggle  to  his  knees,  moaned  and  caught 
her  hand  as  if  to  save  himself  from  fainting. 
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"I— I  am  afraid  something  is  broken."  His  face  was 
white  and  drawn. 

"Stay  here  a  moment.  Don't  lose  consciousness 
again!"  She  ran  to  the  half-overturned  ice-boat  and 
stamped  her  foot  in  dismay.  One  runner  lay  hopeless- 
ly smashed.  What  should  she  do?  The  snow  and  wind 
grew  wilder  every  moment. 

"Have  you  a  knife?"  She  was  back  by  his  side. 

"Somewhere  in  a  pocket — if  I  can  only  get  it."  He 
began  to  turn  painfully,  but  her  hand  was  quicker  than 
his. 

"You  are  suffering  dreadfully." 

"Never  mind  that.  But  you — you  must  not  stay  here 
in  this  storm,  Vera,"— but  she  had  already  run  away 
again.  From  the  yacht  she  cut  rope  after  rope,  and 
loosening  the  skecs  from  her  back  she  bound  them 
side  by  side  with  the  long  steering  pole  she  had  car- 
ried to  guide  herself  across  them  in  front.  She  threw 
some  rugs  on  top  of  them,  and  hitched  a  rope  to  the 
bar.    Her  pulses  were  bounding  exultantly  now. 

"Look !"  she  cried,  drawing  up  near  him.  "Here  is  a 
sledge  fit  for  a  king.  If  I  can  help  you  to  roll  on,  we 
shall  be  back  in  no  time.  Isn't  it  fine?" 

"And  you  drag  mc?  Is  thy  servant  a  dog?  It  must 
be  two  or  three  miles." 

"Supposing  it  is.  what  else  is  to  be  done?" 
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"You  must  make  your  own  way  back  and  tell  sonic 
one  to  come  to  my  help." 

"The  some  one  who  helps  you  is  Ruing  to  be  the 
some  one  who  is  here  now,"  she  answered  in  a  tone  of 
determination  which  would  not  be  thwarted.  "You 
would  be  frozen  lonp  before  aid  could  come.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  submit." 

"Nonsense,  I  can't.  You— I— I  love  the  very 
ground  you  walk  on.  Do  you  think  I  can  use  you  like 
a  beast  of  burden  ?" 

She  knelt  beside  him. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  she  said  tenderly.  For  an  in- 
stant they  forgot  broken  leg  and  sledge  and  whirling 
snow  as  their  eyes  met  in  a  long  embrace.  She  st  loped 
and  kissed  him. 

"I  am  glad  you  love  me,"  she  said,  "because  then 
you  will  let  me  do  it.  There  is  nothing  love  will  not 
give  and  receive.  Come,  now,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
was  playing  squaw  over  there  on  the  bank.  Do  you 
know  how  you  braves  treat  us  poor  wretches? 
You  make  us  pull  your  great  lazy  heavy  weights  like 
the  f)O0r  dogs  that  zee  are,  and  we  submit  to  it  humbly 
because  we  love  you,  brutal  as  you  are.  Come,  roll  on. 
We  have  not  much  daylight  left  us.  Did  you  really 
think  I  would  go  off  and  leave  you?  On  the  march 
llie  braves  ollen  go  un  and  leave  the  squaws  to  strug- 
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glc  .ilotifj  as  Iwst  tlicy  can ;  but  the  sjjuaws  leave  the 
braves?  Never!" 

He  drew  her  face  down  again.  "Forgive  me  for  ac- 
cepting so  much,"  he  said. 

"I'll  forgive  you  if  you  mind  quickly,  not  otlur- 
wisc."  She  tugged  and  pulled  and  stopped  now  and 
then  for  an  instant  to  get  her  breath  and  laugh  and 
sob  with  happiness  and  terror;  and  he  cursed  himself 
for  his  impotence  and  hugged  himself  for  joy  though 
the  pain  grew  worse  antl  worse.  The  wind  from  be- 
hind did  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  course  of  true  love. 

In  one  of  the  halts,  she  came  back  to  the  sledge  and 
half  knelt  by  his  side. 

"Are  you  keeping  the  rugs  around  you,  and  arc  you 
warm  enough  ?" 

"Warmer  than  I  have  ever  been  before  in  my  life.  I 
begin  to  believe  in  slavery  as  an  institution." 

"Why  did  he  do  it  ?" 

"Who?"  he  said,  not  meeting  her  eye. 

"Oh,  you  know  perfectly  well.  It  was  done  deliber- 
ately. Why  should  you  try  to  shield  him  ?" 

"It  was  my  own  lack  of  skill  that  brought  mc  to 
grief." 

"That  may  be,  but  he  left  you  to  freeze,  if  he  did  not 
think  you  already  dead.  There  was  murder  in  his 
heart,  if  not  on  his  hands." 
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"What  (lid  you  sec?"  He  lrK)kc(l  at  lur  frankly  now. 

"I  saw  him  go  ami  leave  you." 

"He  has  always  hated  tnc  for  some  reason  of  his 
own." 

"Because  I  always  loved  you,"  said  she,  with  as 
much  conviction  as  though  this  were  true.  No  douht  at 
this  stage  of  affairs  she  thought  it  was. 

"V'era,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  leave  me  to  deal  with 
him,  when — when  I  am  strong  enough.  This  is  my 
hattlc,  not  yours,  sweetheart." 

She  looked  down  at  him  quizzically. 

"So  you  arc  issuing  commands  to  your  squaw  al- 
ready, arc  you?  Very  well,  niy  lord  and  master,  you 
shall  be  obeyed,  but  permit  me  to  give  him  one  look, — 
only  one  look,  if  ever  we  get  there." 

Then  sudilenly  she  realized  that  his  face  was  grow- 
ing whiter,  and  his  strength,  kept  up  by  excitement, 
was  ebbing,  and  she  went  back  to  her  dray-horse  work 
with  desperation.  As  she  turned  the  last  corner  before 
the  club-house  came  in  view,  and  saw  her  father,  now 
anxious  from  her  lon^  absence,  come  running  toward 
her  through  the  storm,  she  fairly  sobbed  from  very 
weariness. 

"Good  heavens.  Vera!"  he  shouted  as  he  ran. 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

She  laughed  breathlessly.    'I  am  not  sure  whether 
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I  am  hauliiiR  a  captor  or  drafigiii}?  a  captive.  It 
«l<X'sn't  make  much  difTcrcncc.  But,  oh,  he  is  hurt ; 
and  you'll  sec  that  he  is  well  taken  care  uf,  dad,  fur  my 
sake!" 
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CHAPTER    XXII 


THE   SI-BJI(;ATI0N    of   a    rARENT 


That  was  an  cxcitinj,'  nijjht,  a  night  when  even 
Nicholas  Wiri'lsor.  who  had  known  the  vicissitudes  of 
bears  and  bulls,  ami  hunj?  a  dozen  tinir^  on  the  verRC 
where  a  tumble  meant  f.  lure,  found  himself  unable  to 
sleep.  After  he  had  seen  the  now  utterly  collapsed 
Lenox  safely  back  to  town  and  comfortably  ensconced 
in  his  own  room  with  a  trained  nurse  and  an  optimistic 
surgeon,  Windsor  returned  to  his  own  home,  thinking 
that  his  agitations  were  over.  The  first  glance  at  his 
daughter's  face,  as  she  sat  tensely  awaiting  him,  upset 
him  tnore  than  all  th.it  had  gone  before.  For,  after  all, 
one  can  endure  with  considerable  ccjuanimity  the  bro- 
ken leg  of  a  distant  cousin,  even  if  that  cousin  be  a  fine 
likable  boy. 

"You  ought  to  be  .n  bid.  Vera,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man  testily.  "You  arc  utterly  exhausted  by  hauling 
that  worthless  fellov.  so  far,  and  if  1  had  dreamed 
that  you  would  be  so  fooh^h  as  to  sit  up  and  wait  for 
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mc,  I  would  have  brmijjfit  you  fiomc,  and  seen  you 
tucked  up  Inforc  I  liftc'<l  tny  liaiicl  for  him." 

"Then  I  am  jjlad  you  tli<l  not  drcani.  There  arc 
so  many  tilings  I  want  .o  talk  to  you  alKuit,  I  simply 
couhhj't  go  to  l>ed.  Don't  'k;  savigc.  And  first  tell  nu-, 
how  is  rVank  ?" 

Her  father's  jaw  d'opiH'd.  "Frank!"  he  excl;»ime<L 
"Well,  I  do  think!  'IVank'!  And  since  when  has  he 
lx>en  'Frank'  to  you?  '1-rank'!" 

W'ra  btamiH.d  he  foot.  *  Tell  me  how  I-Vank  is!" 
she  said. 

"Oh,  of  course,  'Frank'  Veil,  he's  as  well  as  you 
could  expect.  Why  shouldn't  he  pc'  Why.  when  I 
was  his  age,  and  as  strong  as  a  ytnuv;  buck,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  anything  of  a  broken  leg.  I'ut  he  um<I 
you  like  a  pack-mule.  He  isn't  half  s<.  much  <Ione  iiji 
as  you  arc,  the  ungrateful  villain!  I  will  say,  I  ncvir 
saw  a  man  take  things  with  mure  grit.  I  wotidcr  li "W 
much  he  smashed  the  ll'abasso,  confound  him!  N'ow. 
are  you  ready  to  go  to  bed  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  said  quieLly.  "I  am  going  to  lune  my 
say  first." 

As  she  told  him  the  story  of  the  pretty  drama  she 
had  watched  from  the  nilliop.  her  father's  face  gn  w 
more  and  more  glum,  but  he  waited  silently  uwtil  it 
was  ali  luid,  aiiu  ail  lie  ydid  was ;    "I  likcu  him  once. 
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an. I  iun\  it  Irioks  as  if  lu*  was  a  rascal.  This  h  my 
fur  I,  littlt  ^'irl.  Yell  «!()  tu)t  nccfl  to  worry  youi 
;  .  i  iliout  li's  puuishmctit.  Now,  arc  yuu  ready  lo  go 
r»  i'.- .  '  am." 

\     ;, .  iIktc  is  more  still." 

II,  '     couUI  not  sit  quietly  in  her  chair 

!  .itif  talc.  She  must  needs  squeeze 
L»  '  iicr  fathiT  in  his  hospitable  chair,  and 
X  joHr.  arm  around  his  neck  and  hide  her  face 
I  lv>  hri  ist.  And  this  time  her  father  di»l  not 
listen  m  silence,  but  witli  constant  explosions  of  what- 
ever expletives  came  nearest  to  hand. 

"It's  perfcrt  nonsense!"  he  blurted  out  at  last.  "You 
don't  know  the  creature  at  all— never  saw  him  till  a 
few  weeks  ago!" 

"^*'c  knew  each  other  better  after  two  days  at  Pine 
\';.ie  than  if  we  had  nut  at  a  thousand  dances  and  din- 
ners. And  haven't  I  hta'-d  you  say  time  and  again 
tliat,  however  well  ;  oplo  tliought  they  knew  each 
other  lief<re  marriag  hey  had  to  get  acquainted  all 
over  .'.gain  afterwaid?" 

"Yes,  and  I  believe  I  once  recommcrdod  you  to 
marrv  a  drummer,  but  I  <lidn"t  tnean  a  ilrummcr  like 
this  fellow,  with  no  experience  and  no  prospects." 

"Oh,  you're  quuc  mistaken  or;  that  score,  vA.ar.  His 
prospects  are  of  the  finest.   He's  nut  going  to  stay  on 
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the  road,  you  know.  You  arc  going  to  find  something 
a  great  deal  better  than  that  for  your  son-in-law.  And 
if  you  don't,  why  you  yourself  told  me  that  the  only 
really  desirable  life  to  be  lived  was  with  a  tepee  and  a 
frying-pan.  I  feel  a  little  inclined  to  try  it,— with 
Frank." 

"Much  you  do!"  said  her  father,  with  a  groan, 

"Come,  you've  been  giving  me  my  own  way  too  long 
to  hope  to  do  anything  else  now.  You  may  just  as  well 
give  in  gracefully  and  promptly.  You  won't  have  to 
feel  sullen  so  long.  And  you  know  well  how  very  un- 
happy you  will  l)e  if  you  quarrel  with  me.  It  won't  be 
pleasant,  will  it,  dear?" 

Her  arm  was  very  tight  around  his  neck,  and  he 
groaned  again. 

"And  if  you  don't  consent  to  this,  I  shall  insist  on 
marrying  an  Italian  count,  with  a  palace  of  three  hun- 
dred rooms,  and  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars!" she  said  threateningly. 

"See  here!"  her  father  exclaimed  fiercely.  "You 
have  got  to  keep  on  living  right  here  in  this  house 
with  me." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  she  laughed  triumphantly.  "That 
question  is  settled.  I  think  I  can  venture  to  pledge 
Frank  to  it.  You  shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  this  house 
with  us.    And  now,  remember  you  are  10  go  to  see 
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him  to-morrow,  and  toll  him  that  the  fondest  dream 
of  ycur  life  is  realized.  You  will,  won't  you,  dear?" 

"Vxn  nn  adept  at  lying!"  said  her  father  glumly. 

"Then  make  it  the  truth." 

"Oh,  I'll  try  to  be  decent  to  him,  for  I  know  I'll  get 
into  hot  water  at  home  if  I'm  not.  I  really  pity  that 
young  man  if  he's  going  to  come  under  your  thumb." 

"Nonsense!  You  are  lucky  to  get  such  a  son.  And 
you  know  you  likt  him  yourself." 

"I  may  have  a  slight  taste  for  him,  hut  I'm  not  really 
hungry.  Ik  ides,  I  don't  see  tha'  it  makes  any  diflFer- 
cnce  whether  I  like  him  or  not.  My  course  is  all  laid 
down  for  me.  Vera,  are  you  the  girl  who  was  constdt- 
ing  her  old  dad  not  long  ago  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
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"Oh.  that  was  different." 

"Yes,"  said  her  father  whimsically,  "it  was."  But 
he  pattf'd  her  cheek  and  kissed  her,  and  said : 

"God  bless  you,  little  girl."  .And  then  he  kissed  her 
again.  "Now,"  he  said,  "can  we  give  Frank  and  our- 
selves a  rest,  and  go  to  bed?" 

The  carriage  stood  outside  the  door  as  Mr.  Wind- 
sor came  down  the  tops  the  next  morning,  and  a  man 
who  had  been  scuffing  up  and  down,  eyed  suspiciously 
by  the  coachman,  came  quickly  forward. 

"Mr.  Windsor?"  he  said  with  an  air  of  bravery. 
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The  old  man  locjked  at  him  with  lowering  brows. 
"If  I'm  not  mistaken,  your  nana-  is  Rcpbiirn." 
"Yes,  sir ;  I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you  a  mo- 
ment." 

"From  all  I  can  recollect,  sir,  it  cost  me  a  cool  hun- 
dred thousand  to  speak  to  you  before,  I  am  feeling 
poor  this  morning.   I  can*t  alTord  it.*' 

"Mr.  \\  indsor."  said  the  other  desperately,  seeing' 
his  chance  slipping  from  him,  "l  must  see  you.  I 
know  all  about  the  fire  rumor." 

Windsor  turned  with  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door- 
knob. 

"You  scurvy  knave,  were  you  in  that,  too?" 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  address  a  man  who  has 
come  to  do  you  a  favor.  I  have  notlimg  with  which  to 
reproach  my  conscience,  sir." 

"I'd  swear  that  you  haven't  brains  to  invent  any  dev- 
iltry.  What  do  you  want  with  me  'f" 

"I  can't  tell  you  here,  sir." 

"Well,  come  back  to  the  hcuse.  tiun." 

Vera  camt  forward,  a  little  surprised  by  licr  father's 
return,  and  Repbiirii  niadu  her  an  elaborate  bow.  He 
was  the  central  figure  in  a  dramatic  situation,  and  he 
meant  to  live  up  to  it. 

"Miss  Windsor,  [  trust,  by  tin  revelation  wbicli  I 
am  about  to  comiininicate  to  your  latlier,  in  some  .slight 
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degree  to  make  amends  for  the  kindncs>  vvhicli  you  be- 
stowed on  me — an  obligation  wluch  I  di  nut  owe  in 
equal  amount  to  him  ;  nevertheless — " 

Rut  Mr.  Windsor  seemed  to  have  no  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  occasion,  for  he  beckoned  the  young  man 
abruptly  into  a  l)ack  room. 

"Xow  then,"  he  said  with  decision,  "out  with  your 
yarn." 

But  Mr.  Rcpburn  was  not  to  be  hastened.  He  sat 
down  with  deliberation  and  began  once  more  his  tale, 
dropping  his  lofty  demeanor  and  becoming  more  and 
more  collo(|uial  as  his  woes  appealed  in  their  total  sum 
to  his  imagination.  Windsor  listein-d  patiently.  The 
bushy  eyebrows  moved  up  and  down,  and  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  twitchiMJ.  and  he  forgot  the  letters 
iTiarkc'd  "I'crsonal,"  which  were  sure  to  be  accumu- 
lating on  his  desk. 

"Well,  we've  got  you  so  far.  Your  uncle  left  you 
two  thousand  dollars  !>>  liis  earlier  will.""  On  this 
point  Mr.  Repburn  had  judged  it  wise  to  dejiart  from 
the  strict  path  of  truth.  "All  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lie  about  my  Kuiiher  company.  Are  we  get- 
ting near  the  denouement?" 

"Yes,  sir,  as  I  told  you,  I  put  this  entire  sum,  all  I 
had,  sir,  into  a  little  business  that  1  thought  would  set 
me  u{).   And  now — darn  it ! — I  wisht  I  was  a  swearing 
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man — that's  gone,  and  I  haven't  a  penny  between  me 
and  starvation." 

Mr.  Windsor  instinctively  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  but  he  drew  it  out  again  empty,  and  his  anger 
flared  up. 

"Sec  here !"  he  said.  "You  brought  me  back  to  the 
house  to  tcU  me  something  of  importance,  and  you've 
taken  fifteen  minutes  of  my  time  to  impart  what  T  knew 
before,  that  you're  not  safe  running  the  streets  alone. 
Now  will  you  give  me  your  information  in  short  order, 
or  will  you  leave  ?" 

"At  once,  sir.  You  see,  I  paid  this  two  thousand 
dollars  to  enter  into  partnership  with  this  Timothy 
Norton.  He  seemed  a  very  smart  man,  but,  sir,  that 
fellow  is  a  scamp.  I  hadn't  been  with  him  but  a  day 
or  two  before  I  began  to  have  my  suspicions.  He  kcp' 
me  busy  all  the  time,  but  somehow  I  didn't  seem  to  be 
doin'  nothing;  and  he  got  me  all  muddled  up  about 
what  the  business  was  anyhow.  I  commenced  to  pre- 
tend that  I  was  not  payin'  any  attention,  but  I  tell  you, 
I  kept  tab  on  everythin'  that  took  place  and  everyljody 
that  came  in.  I  read  every  scrap  of  paper,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  everythin'  I  could  hear.  I  made  pretty  sure 
that  all  he  wanted  was  my  money,  and  that  those  big 
docyments  he  made  me  sign  all  alxiut  the  partnership 
and  everythin'  was  so  much  waste  paper.    Don't  be 
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impatient,  sir,  I'm  comin'  to  it.  \\  <  M,  I  found  out  that 
lie  had  a  lot  of  your  lunif)or  <  oinpany  stock.  Of 
course,  I  dichi'f  think  mtidi  of  tha».  but  I  was  findin' 
out  evcrythin'  I  could,  yon  undorsiand  Da-  'fore  ycs- 
tt-rday,  Norton  was  out,  and  thorc  roine  .s  -n^  at  the 
tilcphonc,  ancl  a  fcllrr  says,  'Is  that  you,  IIiti ''  Yes,* 
I  says,  tryin'  to  imitate  his  voice.  'Well,  this  is 
Kemyss', — " 

"What?"  shouted  Windsor,  taking  a  step  toward 
the  cowering  youth. 

"Don't  strike  me,  sir.  I've  got  the  proof.  I've  got  a 
telegram  from  Pine  Vale.  I've  got  private  notes  I 
found  in  Xorton'>>  desk." 

He  stopped,  for  Mr.  Windsor  sat  down  heavily,  and 
motioned  to  him  to  be  silent.  Then  the  old  man  rose 
again  abruptly  and  shut  the  door  on  the  rest  of  their 
interview. 

When  they  came  out,  Mr.  Repburn  was  etTusive. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Windsor,  you  understand  this 
hasn't  been  {)leasant  work  for  me.  but  I  owed  Mr. 
Kemyss  one,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  must  have  misrep- 
resented me  to  you,  or  a  man  of  your  character  would 
never  have  treated  me  as  you  did.  So  it  was  my  duty 
to  right  myself." 

"I  tliink  I  Miider.stand  \ou,  am!  I'll  .see  that  you  arc 
paid  for  your  dirty  work."  said  Mr.  Windsor  glumly. 
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I^te  as  he  was  at  the  office,  Mr.  Windsor  stood  tap- 
ping his  desk  with  absent-mindedness  while  his  pri- 
vate secretary  communicated  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  private  secretary  himself  was  ill  at  ease.  He  had 
taken  the  first  train  in  from  the  lake  after  returning 
to  the  club-house  the  night  before,  and  he  had  seen 
neither  of  the  Windsors.  But  rumor  had  already  in- 
formed him  of  Lenox's  rescue,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  much  more  was  known.  He  cursed  himself  a  hun- 
dred times  for  yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  ras- 
cality. He  had  meant  the  man  no  evil  until  he  saw  him 
lying  there  on  the  ice.  Then  hate  seemed  to  enwrap 
him.  An  instant  and  the  thing  was  done.  Now  how 
much  of  this  was  known?  Already  the  idea  of  flight 
had  suggested  itself,  but  flight  would  make  it  look 
worse  than  it  really  was,  for  his  wrong  was  only  one 
of  neglect.  And  perhaps  Lenox  himself  did  not  real- 
ize the  circumstances.  There  was  the  chance.  Still  In- 
was  distrait,  while  his  chief  listened  absently. 

Windsor  broke  in,  and  the  attack  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter. 

"Kemyss,  when  my  private  secretary  uses  his  in 
formation  and  his  position  to  trick  the  investors  who 
have  trusted  to  my  name,  it  puts  me  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position,  and  him  in  a  ba<l  light."' 

Kemyss'  lips  grew  while,  and  his  bcnly  rigid. 
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"I  really  don't  understand  you  at  all,  sir." 

"Oh.  you  understand,  fast  enough." 

"Mr.  Windsor,"— Kcmyss  straightened  himself— 
"you  have  no  right  to  make  an  unfounded  accusation 
against  me." 

"I'm  not  going  to  beat  about  the  bush,  Kemyss,  and 
I'm  not  making  accusations  for  fun.  Do  you  think  I 
enjoy  it?"  The  old  man's  mojtth  snarled  like  a  wild 
beast's. 

"The  cleverest  scounrlrcl  that  ever  lived  may  be 
tripped  up  by  a  fool,  Kcmyss,  and  that's  what  you 
were.  It'.s  no  use  in  hluffinj;.  I  know  the  whole  story. 
I  understand  it  a  great  deal  better  than  the  poor  buf- 
foon who  told  it  to  me.  There  is  the  telegram  you  sent. 
I  don't  often  dirty  my  fingers  as  I  did  in  taking  this 
from  a  sneak  ;  but  this  time  it  had  to  be  done." 

Kemyss  moistened  hi>  lips  and  tried  to  speak. 

"Well?"  said  Windsor. 

The  young  man  looked  s(iuarc  iti  his  eyes. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  he  asked  in- 
solently. 

"If  you  ask  me  what  legal  measures  I  am  going  to 
take,  I  tell  you  frankly,  none."  Windsor's  face  grew 
quite  t)itifu!  tor  the  simplicity  of  old  trapper  days  still 
clung  to  the  corners  of  his  heart.  "It's  a  tough  experi- 
ence to  watch  confidence  and  friendship  decay  and  rot 
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and  smell  bad.  I  have  not  tlic  heart  to  kick  them,  even 
when  they  are  dead.  If  you  mean  to  ask  mc  what  I  am 
going  to  do  alx)m  the  men  you  have  puslied  to  thr 
wall,  I'll  tell  you  I  am  going,  in  .some  way,  to  make 
good  the  wrong  done  hy  my  private  .secretary.  I  can  do 
it  hy  indirect  way.s,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  publish  your 
infamy  to  the  world.  I've  let  you  off  pretty  easy;  but 
wlien  I  rememlKT  that  your  father  helpetl  mc  to  bur-, 
my  wife,  I'm  not  .sorry  I've  showcil  leniency  to  his  son. 
Now,  leave  St.  Etienne.  It  may  console  you  for  some 
of  the  evil  you  have  done  to  know  that  your  machina- 
tions have  hastened  the  happiness  of  two  young  peo- 
pie-" 

Kemyss  turned  without  a  word  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  He  swore  at  himself  (or  a  fool,  but  not  for 
a  knave. 

The  old  inati  put  his  head  down  on  the  desk  for  a 
moment. 

"(Jo«-)d  Lord!"  he  said,  .^s  he  raised  it.  'T'm  ^la.l 
I've  got  .something  iiinre  cluvrful  to  think  about.  Com- 
pared with  that,  losing  \.)ur  .laughter  is  sport.  The 
minx!  Getting  up  a  full-blnun  romance  without  con- 
sulting her  dad'  i-iM:ik's  a  lucky  fellow,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  make  .sonietliitig  of  him  if  I  am  bear 
enough  at  the  office  to  oxemnnc  the  coddling  she'll 
give  him  at  hotnc.  And  now,  like  ihc  well -trained  par- 
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ent  that  1  am,  I'll  go  an«i  tell  that  unmitigated  rascal 
that  he  is  the  apf  le  of  my  eye." 

An  hotel  room  is  not  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  be 
ill,  but  Lenox  showed  a  cotmtencnce  of  cheerful  sub- 
mi;^!  vcness  to  his  elderly  relative.  Windsor  noted  that 
a  bowl  of  violets  stood  on  a  table  at  the  !/cd-he  d  and 
that  a  note  lay  beside  them. 

"The  minx  !"  he  s  lid  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
only  expression  that  covered  the  ground. 

"No,  nurse,  I'm  not  going  to  <:iy  anything  exciting. 
I  don't  want  to  drive  him  into  a  fever  any  more  than 
you  do.  Why,  I  couldn't  excite  a  baby.  Pshaw! 
Lenox,  there  ain't  a  thing  the  matter  with  you.  The 
nurse  is  making  it  up  to  keep  her  job.  The  doctor 
hasn't  given  you  up,  he  tells  me.  Got  to  keep  pretty 
flat,  though,  and  take  what's  given  to  you  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  It's  a  pity.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  give 
up  your  job  on  the  road." 

Frank  nodded  weakly  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  found 
it  impossible  just  now  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
Mexico  and  Trondheim.  The  old  man  got  up  and 
wandered  around  the  room  surveyint;  absorbedly  the 
few  pictures  on  the  walls.  Then  he  came  back  to  the 
bedside. 

"Well,  I  came  here  to  talk  business,  pure  business, 
if  you  feel  up  to  it.    I  am  glad  that  tmrse  has  cleared 
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out.  She  miffht  think  it  was  too  exciting,  or  Aomc- 
thing  of  that  kind. 

"Kcmysi  is  going  away,  and  as  soon  as  you  arc 
about  again,  I  want  you  to  get  Into  training  for  his 
placr.  I  shall  want  some  one  to  take  more  and  more  of 
the  burden  from  me  as  I  grow  older,  and  I'm  not  sorry 
to  think  that  tome  one  may  be  a  man  of  the  same  blood 
as  myself." 

Frank  felt  distinctly  bored,  and  showed  it  by  nod- 
ding with  his  eyes  still  shut.  The  old  man  stood  look- 
ing down  at  him  quizzically.  Then  his  tone  grew  dis- 
tinctly belligerent. 

"As  a  prelituinai  y,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  there  is  one  rather  unusual  duty  that  I  always  re- 
quire of  a  private  secretary,  and  I  couldn't  even  offer 
you  the  position  unless  you  feci  that  you  can  perform 
it.  I  require  my  secretary  to  make  love  to  my  .daugh- 
ter.  It  saves  her  from  feeling  neglected,  you  know." 

He  buried  his  nose  in  the  violets  as  Frank  opened 
his  startled  eyes.  A  big  bear  paw  was  extended,  antl 
the  young  man  found  strength  to  grasp  it  wrarmly. 
The  two  men  grinned  at  each  other. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Vera  came  down  to  see  you 
to-day.  I  \.  ish  the  nurse  would  shut  her  out  as  'too  ex- 
citing,' "  said  her  father.  "She  hasn't  a  touch  of  maiden 
modesty  or  of  filial  obedience ;  but  I'm  fond  of  the  girl, 
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and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  blamt  you,  if  you  feci  th« 
same  way.  If  she  wants  you  or  any  other  little  thing; 
that  pIcaMs  her,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  in  her  way.** 


THE   END 
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With  portraits  of  the  characters  in  color 

By  John  Cecil  Clay 

izmo,  cloth,  price,  $1.50 
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LOVE  IN  LIVERY 


THE  MAN 
ON  THE  BOX 


By  HAROLD  MacORATH 

Author  of  The  Puppet  Crown  tiut  The  Or«y  Ooik 


Thi»  U  the  brightest,  moit  iptrkling  book  of  the 
leaion,  criip  «t  «  new  greenbtck,  telling  a  moit 
•bwrbing  itory  In  the  mo«t  delightful  way.  There 
never  was  a  book  whch  held  the  reader  more 
fudnated.  ^I^^"}  Timts-VnUM 

The  belt  novel  of  the  year. 

Stattli  Pttt-lHtilligenttr 

Sadre  that  itopi  »hort  of  caricature,  humor  that 
never  deicenda  to  burlesque,  sentiment  that  is  too 
wholesome  and  genaine  to  veige  upon  sendmentality, 
these  are  reasons  enough  for  liking  The  Man  on  the 
Box,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  tha»  it  is  a  refreshing 
novelty  in  fiction.  Niw  Tork  Globt 

niuitrated  by  Harrison  Fisher 
1 2mo, cloth,  price,  $\-^o 


The   Bobbs-Merrill   Company,   Indianapolis 
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.......    r.OLD   AND  SPECULATION 

BLACK  FRIDAY 

B.  FRRDEHJC  S.  ISHAM 
A».h»rofTh.S«oU.r..»aU.uUfth.Il«. 


Ther.  U   much  energy.  --J^^J^^;;  ^p  je'il 
rom«ce  of  the  gold  corner.    Duunctly^-^^  P  ^^^ 

and  animated  tale. 
&c  are  given  with  rare  power.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^j 


Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher 
lamo,  cloth,  price,  $1.50 
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